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Once, committees ran U.S. Rubber. 
H.E. Humphreys, ur., (left) stopped 
that. For G.R. Vila it meant new 
responsibilities and—this week — 
al ola-t-Tiel talon a (Management) 
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The day they threw orchids away! 


So great was the need for rubber in 1876 that 
when 70,000 wild rubber tree seeds arrived from 
Brazil, the Royal hothouses of London were quickly 


emptied — orchids and all—to make room for raising 


the young plants that led to the first rubber 
plantation. 

Now, the chemical laboratory is the “‘hothouse”’ 
for a new kind of rubber. In performance and 
chemical structure, new Shell Isoprene Rubber is 
so nearly identical to natural rubber that manu- 


facturers can assign it to jobs once restricted to 
tree-born rubber. Shell Chemical’s new product is 
even used in heavy-duty truck tires—most punish 
ing assignment of all—where no previous man-made 
rubber made the grade! 

Adding polyisoprene to 
the nation’s rubber supply 
is another important way 
Shell Chemical stretches 
our vital resources. 


Shell Chemical Company 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 


TORRANCE, CALIFORNIA 
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GENERAL BUSINESS NOW-—THE PROBLEM OF NATO. De Gaulle’s efforts to change defens: 


arrangements are symptoms of Europe’s new views of U.S. deterrent... . 
Page OVERWEIGHT SEIZE ON MEAL-IN-A-GLASS DIET. The success of Mead 
. BUSINESS OUTLOOK 19 Johnson’s Metrecal is luring eompetitors into powdered food market. . 


WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 45 | AT LAST A VIEWING FOR OVER-THE-AIR PAY-TV. The FCC will prob: 


ROENANONA. GUROOK 131 ably approve a test station in Hartford 
PERSONAL BUSINESS 157 


THE TREND 176 AUTO VIEWERS MOB DETROIT’S COBO HALL. New building and n« 
FIGURES OF THE WEEK 2 cars add up to biggest auto show ever staged, the Motor City boasts 


READERS REPORT 5 THE WEATHER ON ELECTION DAY. A report on the business weather 


voters will be feeling when they go to the polls 


NEW CHASE MANHATTAN TEAM. Champion and Rockefeller to shar 


over-all management 


PRESSURE ON IUE. Union is continuing strike against GE despite defectio 
of big local, but talks of facing situation realistically 


IN BUSINESS. ICC approves rail rate cut on coal for utilities; aluminum produc 
tion at record pace; airline items; private users get air frequencies 7 








THE DEPARTMENTS 


BUSINESS ABROAD: Evurope Buys More U.S. Goods with loosening of controls 
A New Era of Change for U.N. when the General Assembly, with its new Afro- 
Asian members, is dominant 


ECONOMICS: How to Make Sense Out of the Numbers. A guide to uses of statistics 


Russia Has Statistical Troubles, Too. Soviet managers juggle commodity figures 
sometimes, but do it consistently so growth rates are credible 


FINANCE: Those Fat Profit Margins Abroad. Companies find overseas operation providing 
a growing proportion of earnings os 
$10 Gets You Into Bank Trust at Philadelphia’s big Girard Trust 
Antitrust Defense from Justice Dept.’s Bicks 
In Finance. Insurance agents vs. oil companies; Webb & Knapp and Alcoa deal 
Avisco-Monsanto merger; Crowell-Collier plans; Lefcourt Realty 


INDUSTRIES: Steel’s Future Points Two Ways. There’s a basic change, better for the industry 
and for its customers, but next two years will be tough 


LABOR: Unions Driving Hard to Get Out the Vote 


In Labor. Illinois union drive for severance pay; USW-Kaiser planning committee; 
rail work rules 


MANAGEMENT: U.S. Rubber Moves Ahead, with new president at the helm 
In Management. British executives’ pay; automation; managing scientists 


MARKETING: Putting Loop Pedestrians Upstairs with bridge connecting Chicago stores........ 
For Car Shoppers, Bewilderment in All Price Classes 


In Marketing. U. S.-made Winkie Dolls, appliance sales; use of TV for retail adver- 
tising; spike heels; automatic changers 


THE MARKETS: In the Markets. Trading low on Wall St.; Florida real estate company’s new tack; 
Christiana Securities’ stock split; London gold price rises 
Wall Street Talks 


PRODUCTION: Robot Subway Train Passes New York Test 
New Products 


RESEARCH: Optics Get Space Age Cue From Electronics 


The Poor Man’s Atomic Bomb? Gas centrifuge for producing uranium-235 created 
a scare, but actually it’s still only good for turning out fuel for reactors 


In Research. Effect of brain on resistance to disease; satellite with pinpoint finding 
ability; mass test of measles vaccine in Nigeria; study of missile defense 


TRANSPORTATION: Rail Mergers Get Up More Steam 
Rail rescue plan has highway official putting strikebound Rutland back in action. . 
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BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart) 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot (thous. of tons 

Automobiles 

Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 

Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bblis.).............-0000005: 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 

Paperboard (tons) 


TRADE 


Carloadings: miscellaneous and l.c.I (daily av., thous. of cars) 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) 

Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)..........eeeeeeeeeeeees 


PRICES 


Foodstuffs, daily index BLS, 1947-49 = 

Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd.) 

Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 

Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 

Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, 

Aluminum, primary pig (U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.).. vend takeaeke id dhbne eweesee 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zine (U. S. del., E&MJ Ib.)..... 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas Cf OPT eee 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 

Wool tops (Boston, |b. 


FINANCE 


500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 100) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issue, Moody’s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 

Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 

Commercial, industrial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.... 
U.S. Gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 

Total federal reserve credit outstanding 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Housing starts (in thousands) 

Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) 

Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) 

Bank debits (in billions) 

Wholesale prices (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 
Domestic air cargo (express and freight, millions of ton miles, A.T.A.). 


September 
September 
September 
September 


. August 


* Preliminary, week ended October 15, 1960. 
++ Not available. 

THE PICTURES—Cover—Herb Kratovil; 5—(top) General Motors Corp., 
bottom) Tibor Hirsch; 30-31—Herb Kratovil; 
Corp., (bottom left) American Motors Corp., 

New York Central Labor Council, 

Unations, Herb Kratovil, WW, (bottom, 

eft) Carl Byoir & Assoc., (right) George Woodruff; 
Herb Kratovil. 


left to right) Unations, WW, 


(bottom) 
36—The Chase Manhattan Bank; 

(bottom right) Studebaker-Packard Corp.; 
(middie and bottom) Tibor Hirsch; 
Unations, Unations; 
145—George Wood ruffi; 167—Univ. of California; 
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70 
47 
121 
198 


32.900¢ 
26.0¢ 
23.16¢ 
$1.99 
30.27¢ 
$1.65 


60,827 
102,790 
30,645 
27,443 
28,667 


1953-55 


Average 
101.5 
$296.1 
$16.0 
$158.1 
$110.4 
22.5 


r Revised. 
8 Date for ‘Lates 


129.9 
$408.2 
$16.4 
$241.8 
$119.2 
35.9 
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326,613 
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$1.99 
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CREATIVE ANSWERS TO GLOBAL NEEDS ASSURED BY TI'S 


reciprocal thinking agreements under 8 flags! 


Just as this English scientist helped his Texas “cousins” 
increase their manufacturing capacity 4,832 miles away, 
“local” customer requirements throughout the world are 
being answered by Texas Instruments worldwide pool of 
thinking from a wide variety of nations and experience. 


For example, when the Semiconductor-Components divi- 
sion in Dallas sought a process which would produce 
germanium crystals for transistors better, faster and 
at less cost, it called on Dr. John Powell (above) of Texas 
Instruments Limited in Bedford, England, who already 
had conceived an approach to the answer. His unique hori- 
zontal crystal puller 
and built in Dallas 
machines and solved the problem, increasing the yield 


designed in England; developed 
cost one-fifth as much as existing 


and decreasing the cost of this widely used semiconductor. 


TEXAS : 


( 


The fresh look applied by each Texas Instruments divi- 
sion and subsidiary benefits the company — and in turn 
its customers — from two directions. First, individual 
freedom allows each operation to concentrate on specific 
customer requirements and the technologies to satisfy 
them. Second, all of these various entities have available 
the benefits of reciprocal thinking in research and engi- 
neering, manufacturing and marketing. 


Maintenance of nearly autonomous operations in each of 
TI’s facilities, and the ideal interrelation of its tech- 
nologies — semiconductors and components, military and 
civilian electronic systems, geophysical data gathering 
and processing, precision instrumentation, materials and 
metallurgy— recoht i in major price and performance advan- 
tages to customers of all TI divisions everywhere, 


INSTRUMENTS 


INCORPORATED 


HEADQUARTERS: 13500 N. CENTRAL EXPRESSWAY, DALLAS 21. TEXAS PLANTS: ATTLEBORO. MASS. + DALLAS, TEXAS 
HOUSTON, TEXAS + VERSAILLES, KY. - ELIZABETH SOUTH, AUSTRALIA » ALMELO, HOLLAND « AVERSA, ITALY 


BEDFORD, ENGLAND + BONNEV 


ILLE, FRANCE + BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA « MEXICO CITY, MEXICO 


OFFICES IN 80 PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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Wherever you live 


whatever you do... 


Something you depend on is 
shipped in an 





corrugated 


CONTAINE| 
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INLAND 


People of all ages appreciate receiving new things in 
“factory-fresh” condition . . . the way they arrive when 
shipped in Inland corrugated boxes. Leading American 
manufacturers rely on these “boxes that build good will” for 
the safe delivery of practically every kind of product made, 


shipped and sold throughout the nation 


CONTAINER CORPORATION | 
General Office: INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA | 
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READERS REPORT 





Chevrolet 


Picture Switch 


Dear Sir: 

Please refer to pages 70 and 7! 
(of article) titled Corvair Wins The 
Race for Chevy [BW—Oct.8’60,p 
70]. The first three pictures from 
left to right refer to the Corvair and 
show pictures of the Chevrolet. 

CyrRIL CARR 
HICKSVILLE, L. I., N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

At least BW does have some 
saving graces . . . you didn’t put 
a picture of a Ford on page 70 

RANULPH NORMAN 
HUNTINGTON, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 
I am amazed that such an error 
could be made. 
WILLIAM F. JONES 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 
The cars shown have grills 
typical of front engine cars 
JACQUES P. WOLFNER 
WOODHAVEN, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

And then—this morning | 
awakened and found my _ 1960 
Chevrolet was a Corvair and ap- 
parently the 1961 Chevrolet is a 
Corvair also? 

N. CHRISTENSEN 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dear Sir: 
Do you mix Carstairs with Bel 
Aires to get Corvairs? 
WILLIAM B. HELEN! 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 





HOW ARE YOUR SECURITIES LINED UP? 


Week-end golf is one thing...“week-end” investing quite 
another. And with all due respect to the golfing world, 
we venture to suggest that lining up your securities prop- 
erly may be a good deal more complex than dropping 
that putt next Saturday morning. A Investing important 
sums of money really isn’t a job for amateurs or part-time 
experts. It’s a demanding full-time assignment for a 
qualified team of investment “pros.” 4 And that, in an 


oversized nutshell is what our Investment Advisory 
Service offers you. This is a complete, continuing man- 
agement and custodian service, at a fee that is moderate 
and usually tax-deductible. Your securities remain under 
the surveillance of a staff of experts in security manage- 
ment, analysis, and research. Our booklet, “How to Get 
the Most out of Your Investments” will be sent to you 
upon request. Just address: 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


Trust company ® TRUST DIV., DEPT. B, 22 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. © mem 
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What new product made by 
Western Electric actually uses 
the “silence” in transoceanic 
telephone conversations to 
carry other conversations? 


A. 


It’s called TASI (“Time 
Assignment Speech Interpolation”) 
a new type of Western Electric 
equipment designed by Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. TASI takes 
advantage of speech pauses and 
listening periods in a two-way 
telephone conversation to inter- 
weave bits of other conversations, 
thus virtually doubling the voice 
channels of underseas cables. 

TASI is just one of many ways 
Western Electric is helping to meet 
ever-increasing demands for more 
and better Bell telephone service. 


ee ey 
[W Westert — Electric] 


MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 
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Located amid the apple orchards of historic Shenandoah Valley, CCS piant has 40 acres including ample room for 
expansion. Site is served by railroad and by Virginia’s excellent, fully paid for, highway system. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company 
Finds © High-Calibre Employees 


in VIRGINIA 


Crown Cork and Seal Company, Inc. located 
its up-to-the-minute can-manufacturing plant at 
Winchester, Virginia, to serve the booming 
apple-processing plants of the Shenandoah Valley, 
as well as canners in neighboring states. Opera- 
tions commenced in September, 1959, and proved 
so successful that CCS is now installing 
Plant Manager makes spot inspectior at the pressure additional equipment in the new plant. 
it tub dade gina In explaining the unusual efficiency of their 
Virginia plant, Crown officials point out, “‘our 
very successful first year of operation has been 
due to the high calibre of employees available 
in the area, and to the low absenteeism which 
resulted.” 
Find out more about the manpower and 
marketing advantages of Virginia. In confi- 
dence, phone, wire or write. . . 


C. M. Nicholson, Jr., Commissioner 
Division of Industrial Development and Planning 
Virginia Dept. of Conservation 
and Economic Development 


Cans are fed by overhead conveyor Sete: onl enon tends State Office Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
nt. e utilization of the newest can handling systems *~hone 4. 
ie both truck and rail are a feature of the plant. Phone Milton 4-4111 


Ext. 2255 


You, too,can find these...and many 


other great competitive advantages in VIRGINIA: | 


4.0 wonderful place | 
to play or work 











AVISCO 


HERE’S WHY: (1) Cellophane actually locks 
in flavor and aroma. (2) It seals consis- 
tently and securely —prevents escape of 
flavor and aroma at the sealed edges. 
(3) It provides the moisture control re- 
quired to maintain freshness. And it’s the 
only packaging film offering this unique 
combination of qualities at low cost. 


What keeps 


cigarettes 


fresh and 
flavorful ? 


CELLOPHA 


What’s more, cellophane is unmatched for 
sales-building transparency and sparkle. 
If freshness and flavor retention are 
essential in selling your product, choose 
Avisco cellophane, plain or printed. 
Phone or write for an appointment with 
our representative or a selected cellophane 
converter specializing in your field. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, FILM DIVISION, 1617 PENNSYLVANIA BLVD., PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
SALES OFFICES ALSO LOCATED IN ATLANTA, BOSTON, CHICAGO, DALLAS, LOS ANGELES AND NEW YORK 
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on command from the card reader (left above) the skate wheel Main contro! panel shows status of mail tray flow on conveyors 
assembly turns, sending the tray where it is supposed to go. The inspector can tell at a glance which sorting station needs mail | 


The Cutler-Hammer skate wheel assemblies can 
be supplied in a..y width to meet varying convey- 
ing situtations. 





Left. 
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Straight ahead. 
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What's new in control for automation? 


How an idea and a roller skate wheel 
doubled the capacity of the 


Denver Post Office Conveyer Syste 


Cutler-Hammer solution can also 
be used to increase capacity of 
industrial Conveyor lines. 


The assignment was to engineer a ‘‘Mail- 
Flo” system into the new Denver Post 
Office. This system is a method of routing 
mail from one sorting station to another 
on series of conveyors. 


Displaying the kind of ingenuity that 
has increased the efficiency of many other 
materials handling systems, our engineers 
developed an idea involving a unique roller 
skate wheel assembly that doubled the 
system’s capacity. 


Formerly, metal arms were used as 
diverters to shunt the mail trays from one 
conveyor to another. There had to be at 
least a tray space between the trays to 
allow the arm to move back and forth. 
Cutler-Hammer engineers devised a sim- 
ple, inexpensive diverter using a roller 
skate wheel assembly that allowed the 

















trays to follow one another with little 
space in between. Result? A “‘Mail-Flo” 
system with twice the capacity and no increase 
in cost. 


The importance of the electrical 
control man. The control man can 
bring to your automation planning team 
experience from hundreds of different auto- 
mation problems—small and large—and 
from many different industries. The earlier 
you call him in the better. He can save 
false starts. He can help you develop the 
most efficient methods to automate at 
the lowest practical costs. 


What's new from Cutler-Hammer. 
We're ready for the great technological 
growth of the sixties with new, better 
products, new engineering talent, new 
plant capacity—in fact, a new spirit. 
We'd like to show you how we could help 
you with your plans for automation. Put 
in a call to the nearest Cutler-Hammer 
sales office. Do it soon. 


Automation is more efficient when the Cutler-Hammer man is called in early 


WHAT’S NEW? ASK... 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin « 
Hammer International, C. A. 


Division: Airborne Instruments Laboratory « 
Associates: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd.; Cutler-Hammer Mexicana, S. 


| 


Subsidiary: Cutler- 












So broad is the scope of the 
raw materials and component 
A parts produced by Eagle-Picher 


that it is likely to include much 
picter Ee AAGLE- PICHERR  éeisiccestt0 any manufacturer, 
Each of Eagle-Picher’s primary 


Manufacturers Manufacturer divisions, with strategicatty 
oi ig-1ale nial Malgelelel alm ndl-lalal-re Diversification, 








OHIO RUBBER COMPANY DIVISION 

To meet customer demand and to provide fast, closely 
integrated service, the Ohio Rubber Company is building 
at Fort Smith, Arkansas, this newest of five conveniently 
located plants. This Eagle-Picher Division supplies 
molded, extruded and rubber-to-metal products. 


Sie be 


INSULATION DIVISION 

Just about as handy as a zipper is the Eagle-Picher 
closure on Tab-Lok pipe covering. Bend three tabs, pull 
tight and you have a first-class insulating job. Tab-Lok 
is but one of a complete line of insulations which 
Eagle-Picher offers in a ‘manufacturers’ department 
store’ of insulation materials and forms. 


a: 


LUSTERLITE 


3 ean 








CHICAGO VITREOUS DIVISION 

Here is another Eagle-Picher plant . . . this one tor the Chicago Vitreous 
1843 Corporation Division, an important producer of frits, a basic material for 

making porcelain enamel. In this new plant, the Lusterlite Corporation, 

a subsidiary, produces steel frames for the modern porcelain-enameled service 

stations which they manufacture and erect. 





SINCE 


located plants, is dedicated to 
meeting individualized needs. 
Understanding of other manu- 
facturers’ production and dis- 
\tribution problems has made 
Eagle-Picher a preferred source 
of supplyindozens of industries. 


We welcome your inquiries. 


CHEMICALS AND 

METALS DIVISION 

Permox 1-4-3 provides paint 
manufacturers with an effective, 
easily-tinted, anti-corrosive pigment 
for all three paint coats—primer, 


zine and lead compounds and 





FABRICON 

13d 540) 0) Of 04 B 
DIVISION 
Polyethylene is among 
the newest and most 
successful materials 
of Eagle-Picher. 
Produced by 
Fabricon, polyethylene 
finds wide-spread use 
in the food, paper 
products and textile 
industries. A 
diversified list of 
commodities enjoy 
added sales appeal and 
longer shelf life thanks 
to polyethylene 
extruded by Fabricon. 


intermediate and finish. This is but 3 

one among dozens of outstanding | I} 

7 >: ; aa 
rare metals from Eagle-Picher’s ail 

Chemicals and Metals Division. 


we 
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THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY * GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 





Youre looking at a tough gang of 
trucks, tight-fisted, easy-riding 1961 
Dodges. And, Mister, theyre new right 
down to the last wheel stud. Loaded 
with muscle hustle and money saving 
ways. Now priced fo compete with any 


truck coming or going. Gasoline and 
diesel-powered. Rated from 4300 Ibs. 
cvw to 76,800 Ibs. cow. There's a 61 
Dodge that Il do better on your job 
than anyone's done before. Get it. 
Then work the pants off it for next to 
nothing. See your Dodge dealer now! 





All-new 1961 Dart ¥4-ton pickup, the first and only truck with compact-economy. 
Available with 612’ and 8’ Sweptline pickup bodies. GVW to 5,100 Ibs 


: = 1. ee 2 ee ee ee | ee ee il | 
Fae 
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All-new 1961 Dodge D500 with stake body. Maximum GVW, 19,500 Ibs 
318 and 361 cu. in. V8’s or 251 cu. in. 6-cylinder engines available 


ar 


| 


1961 Dodge NCT1000 tandem tractor with 743 cu. in., 220 gross h.p. Cummins 
diesel engine standard. Maximum GCW, 76,800 It 


Dodge builds tough trucks. 


A PRODUCT OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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Fabric protects equipment 
on Army’s new giant dredge 


Rests 


With the opening of the Saint Lawrence Seaway, new deep- 
draft vessels servicing Great Lakes shippers created a de- 
mand for increased harbor depths. The U. S. Army Corps of 
Engineers added the U. S. Markham to the fleet of hopper 
dredges maintaining the harbors of Lakes Erie and Ontario. 

Wellington Sears cotton ducks were the choice of The 
Foster Company of New Orleans for fabricating covers to 


protect the deck equipment and small boats of this ultra- 


Above: U. S. Markham’s aft 


emergency station—eme! 


Left: Newest, largest, fastest 
sea-going hopper dredge on 
Great Lakes. With thre« 
times the capacity of any and gyro compasses pro 
tected by fitted covers of 
Wellington Sears duck 


gency steering, magnet 


m other, it can dredge to 
ee - 

- 43'/2-foot depth. 
cao 


modern vessel. Specially treated for water-tightness and 
mildew-resistance, they safeguard vital equipment against 
the severest effects of weather. 

In both sy nthetics and cottons, Wellington Sears has a long 


and varied history of engineering industrial fabrics t S] 
cific jobs. Why not take advantage of this « xperience ? Write 


for technical assistance—and our free illustrated booklet, 


“Protective Cover Fabrics,” De pt. C-10, 


WELLINGTON SEARS ©: 


FIRST in fabrics for Industry 


For the Rubber, Plastics, Chemical, Metallurgical, Automotive, Marine and Many Other Industries 


Wellington Sears Company, 111 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. + Akron + Atlanta « Boston « Chicago « Dailas « Detroit + Los Angeles « Philadelphia « San Francisco 
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New heat distribution principle cuts 
heating system operating costs 


Where multiple buildings or multiple zones within a 
building are to be heated with circulated water, primary 
and secondary pumping materially cuts heating cost. This 
principle, as conceived and developed by Bell « Gossett 
engineers, both reduces pump horsepower and saves fuel 
by improving heat control. 

A typical system consists of a primary main contin- 
uously circulated by a B&G Universal Pump, with 
smaller B&G Booster Pumps drawing on the main to 
supply separate heating zones. Each zone pump is under 
individual thermostatic control, so that the zone can be 

: supplied with exactly the amount of heat required by its 
B&G Universal Pumps circulating te function or exposure. 
ssanagitah depres Your consulting engineer or architect can give you 
complete information on this more efficient, more eco- 
nomical method of heating. 


oe BELL & GOSSETT 
) COM PAN Y 
Dept. GJ-30, Morton Grove, Illinois 


Other plants at 
Chicago, Illinois ¢ Midland Park, N. J. 
Longview, Texas e Gladstone, Michigan 


B&G Booster Pumps supplying individual Canadian Licensee: S.A. Armstrong, Ltd., Toronto 16, Ontario 
heating zones 


A DIVERSIFIED LINE OF HIGHEST QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Booster Pumps Package Liquid Coolers Refrigeration Compressors Marlow Pumps Heat Exchangers Oil-less Air Compressors 
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“O.K. BOSS, TELL 
THE CUSTOMER NOT 
TO WORRY... 


...- I'M ON MY WAY 
THANKS TO 
MY RADIO-PHONE !” 


RCA MARK VII Radio-Phone 
CRM-P3A-5 Citizens’ Radio Re 
Manufacturer's Nationally Advertised Price $189.95 





Small business or large .. . there’s an RCA radio system designed to fit your needs. For 
reliable short range communication, there’s the sensational new RCA Mark VII Radio 
Phone! This low priced, high quality 2-way radio gives you contact with the “man-in 
the-truck”’ . . . saves precious minutes on the road and paves the way for lasting friendships 
with your customers. The Mark VII can be used at mobile or fixed points—for truck and 
office. Provides four crystal-controlled channels for transmit and receive; also manual 
receiver tuning for all 23 channels. No operator’s exam is necessary—all you need is 
the easily obtainable FCC Citizens’ Radio License. Units available for 6- or 12-volt 
battery operation. Also operates off house current. 

For information on the Mark VII Radio-Phone—and other quality RCA communications 
equipment—contact your RCA mobile radio specialist, or write RCA Communications 
Products, Dept. MC-26, 24 Murdock St., Canonsburg, | 


RCA 2-WAY RADIO 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 


® RADIO CORPORAT ION OF AMERICA 


RCA RADIO . 
| ? Personalfone 

SYSTEMS FOR “LD” Transistorized “Belt” Radio- Carfone Mobile Radio 
EVERY BUSINESS ae Mobile Radio— Quality Miniature 2-way Performance-proven 
communications radios that provide n thousands of 
REQUIREMENT a equipment for greatest person-to-person commercial, 
signal coverage, communication dustrial and 
Flexible Lease and Purchase finest performance, with personnel municipal 


Plons Available top dependability. on foot. applications. 
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A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Auto builders show little sign of believing in a recession. Their output, 
almost alone among major industries, has continued to buck the general 
production trend ever since their model change. 


If sales live up to production, the auto people may swing enough weight 
to arrest the downdrift now showing up in most business indicators. 


Almost anywhere you look excepting in the automobile industry, the 
production trend seems to be deteriorating slightly (and, in a few excep- 
tional cases, the dip now runs to fairly major proportions). 


Revised figures for August and the preliminary estimates for September 
dropped the Federal Reserve Board’s index of production to 107. 


This means over-all output still is 7% above the 1957 average (season- 
ally adjusted). But it’s 4 points down from this year’s high—and about 
3 points under the reading as lately as July. 


Most of the weakness in the production indexes still centers in the 
primary metals—the obvious victims of the inventory squeezing. 


Here output is down more than 30% from this year’s high. 


But the very depth of that drop could mask a point of strength: Indus- 
tries using the primary metals have cut output only a tiny fraction of 30%— 
the difference coming out of inventory. 


By now, almost everyone agrees this can’t go on much longer. 


Production of farm machinery and equipment and of TV sets have 
nose-dived, it is true (down 30% and 15%, respectively). 


But the output indexes compiled by the Federal Reserve Board on 
other lines show quite small changes—and their declines have come to 
light, for the most part, only in the last couple of months. 


So it is with business equipment, for example, whose peak came in 
July. The decline in August and September adds up to only 27%. 


Equipment made for industrial and for commercial establishments show 
signs of pursuing opposite courses, as happens from time to time. 


Orders for many types of machinery have been slow the last two 
or three months (and prices have, in fact, weakened in a few lines). This 
has caused a small decline in output of industrial equipment since March. 


But production of commercial equipment still is advancing; buyers have 


felt little contraction in their own sales and, in 1958, showed boldness in 
taking advantage of sagging prices to push expansion. 


One reason the production indexes have lost some of the steadiness 
that characterized earlier months is that nondurables have sagged a bit. 
Most months in 1959 and the first half of 1960 weighed in with new 


records for softgoods output. August, however, broke the skein, and the 
preliminary estimate indicates September was down about a point. 


Retail sales figures for September signaled some tapering off in season- 
ally adjusted demand for softgoods (BW—Oct.15’60,p25). 
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That traces, in turn, to slower growth in buying power. Month-to-month 
gains in personal income have been tapering ever since April. For Sep- 
tember, the gain (at an annual rate) was only $200-million compared with 
a rise of almost $5-billion from March to April. 


Perhaps the most serious flaw in the purchasing power picture is the 
decline in the mass market represented by income from wages and salaries. 


This hit its top in July and has been declining since. 


For manufacturing alone, the payroll situation is even less satisfactory. 
Here wage-and-salary payments have been going down since May. 


Declining factory payrolls were touched off by the troubles in durable 
goods whose work force has been declining since February. Since May, the 
hours worked each week also have been shortening. 


Rising employment in factories turning out nondurables, up till now, 
had provided a partial offset. But September employment in softgoods 
failed to come through with even a normal seasonal increase. 


This week’s estimate of September housing starts robbed the preceding 
month’s upturn of all its hopeful implications—if you take the figures at 
full face value. 

In fact, anywhere you went in housing circles this week, you encountered 
shocked disbelief—and not infrequently a declaration that the figures on 
starts no longer are useful as a forecast of activity. 


Recent reports have befuddled everyone by their wide swings. Here’s 
the picture (at seasonally adjusted annual rates): June, 1,302,000; July, 
1,181,000; August, 1,295,000; September, 1,077,000. 


Weather, as well as economic factors, has a hand in the timing of 
housing starts. And the Census Bureau noted, early in the summer, that 
its estimates thereafter would undertake to allow for such influences. 


On that basis, the bureau warned, it would be logical to expect somewhat 
wider variations than had been the rule in times past. 


September, of course, was beset by hurricane Donna. In addition, 
rains were above average over most of the country during the month. Even 
so, the figures have the experts wagging their heads. 


Hopeful signs are showing up on the mortgage-money front, whatever 
effect this may have had on homebuilding up to now. 


The U.S. Savings & Loan League reports members’ loans in September 
topped a year ago, something no earlier month in 1960 had done. 


Better availability of money has spurred builders in other postwar 
years, but the trend now may be too new to have influenced starts. 


Contracts for big housing projects (valued at $400,000 and over) are 
being let at a great rate, according to McGraw-Hill’s Engineering News- 
Record. Such jobs are one-third ahead of last year for the first 42 weeks of 
1960—and close to the peak for this period, recorded in 1955. 

This surge is mainly in apartment building (BW—Aug.27,’60,p127) 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 22, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. ¥. 





measurably n new, ;imimeasurah ly n nice 
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Biscayne r Sedan. All new Biscaynes (6 or V8) give you a full 
of Chevr« c ty, roominess and proved performance—and yet t 


priced right d ny cars that give you a whole lot less! 


ing and garaging. But more in size with seat 
and a shaved down driveshaft tun! 


There’s | ize in the new ’61, giving you extra inches of 
clearance 
as much ; t"o higher 
that leaves wide open space for feet. Larger door opel 
to 6 inches wider) make an open and shut case for comfort an 
convenience all by themselves, and that deep-well trunk show 
you Chevy thinks big about baggage, too. Loading is an eas) 
lift to the new bumper-level deck lid opening, and you can 
stack baggage 15% higher, thanks to the new recessed floor 
design. Here’s the 61 car that’s luxurious where you want 
luxury, and practical where you want thrifty, no-nonsense prac 
ticality. It’s at your Chevrolet dealer’s 


right now, the car that gives you a whole CHEVROLET 
new measure of your money’s worth! 








Impala Sport Coupe. One of five !uxury-loving Impalas in Chevrolet's 20-model lineup for ‘61! 





to business from B.F. Goodrich 
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Stank 


SARDINES SWIM aboard boat with an assist 
from B.F.Goodrich suction hose. A special soft 
rubber lining guarantees the thin-skinned swim- 
mers a bruise-free passage. Taking aboard a 
ton of sardines 4 minute with hose Is twice as 
fast as hauling in heavy nets by hand and 
hoveling fish into the hold 


OILY MUD GUSHES through BFG hose, is 


j 


many thousands of feet down into an oil 


ce 


MOLASSES RUSHES through hose—even in 


) 


January. But unloading the sticky stuff at 26,000 


gallons an hor 


| to lubricate drilling tools, bring chips and 
ittings to the surface. The pressure inside the . : 
hose is tremendous. Sometimes as much as 1'% r from a tanker Called 
tons on each square inch. But BFG hose is built 
to take it. Two plies of high tensile cabled wire 
inside the hose guard against blowouts 





FLOUR BLOWS through hose into a special railroad car. The light, easy-to-handle B.F.Goodrich 
hose is a cinch to operate. Hook it to a hatch, turn on the blower, and flour speeds through at an 
800-pound-a-minute clip. Each car loaded this way by a Nebraska milling company saves some 
bakery the $250 it would cost if the flour were delivered in 100-pound bags 


You can’t imagine all the stuff 
that blows, flows, swirls, swims, 
rushes, roars, gushes and pours 


through B.F Goodrich hose 


Seems like nearly every tin ‘ irn around son I thinks of 
something new for hos 

Take sardines. (¢ nm lal f{ n used to y nets 
over the side of the t by hand shovel fish into tl d. Then 


a Maine canner got the idea tha ve fish could be tak iboard 


by hose. B.F.Goodrich desig: light, flexible -hose that picks up 
fish like a vacuum cleaner 

A manufacturer needed a hos« ndle broken glass. BFG developed 
it. Now it’s used in scores of for transporting br 
sawdust, coal and the like 

B.F.Goodrich makes hose to carry almost anythin: from blasts 
of air to torrents of water, fi ca r steam, corrosive chemicals, 
abrasive sand. And when a customer needs something new, we go 
all out to develop a hose that'll do the job— which explains why 
today BFG makes more different kir hose than any 

Any one of our 500 BFG distributors can explain the different types 
of hose we make, tell you what <pect from each, help you decide 
which is your best buy. If you prefer to have additional information 


before getting down to cast your question about any BFG 


Y » President’s Office B.F.Goodrich Company, Akron 18,0. 
product to the Preside: me, 2 Goods HOT, CORROSIVE ACID SWIRLS throu 
B.F.Goodrich hose at a Massachusetts plar 
manufacturing dyes and finishes for fal 
The acid is so strong it eats its way tl 
regular rubber hose, causing dangerous 
B EG « leaks. But this acid hose, just develop 
oOo Iw le BFC, is lined with a new rubber n 
e s . 
that can stand even the most corros 
and chemicals 











GRIPENTROG 


PAPER DOES SO MUCH FOR PEOPLE 
(and Champion people do so much for paper) 


“Once upon a time .:.."' The magic of the words, said over and over again, never 
seems to fade when the story is a favorite and the ears are very young. Happily for 
most, books are part of growing—books for learning, books for pleasure. And it's 
part of paper's job to make them attractive cover to cover. Fact is, Kromekote” cover 
papers are made especially to attract and protect. For more than three generations, 
Champion people have been contributing their highly developed skills to making a wide 
variety of Champion papers that will do these things and more. It's one of the many 


reasons why Champion Sets the Pace in Papermaking. 


t aye 
THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE pghind lgkil 


GE RAL OFFICE HAMILTON, OHIO e¢ SALES OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTOR 
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Now—The Problem of NATO 


@ De Gaulle is trying to change the present arrange- 


ments for defense of Europe. 


@ But that’s only a symptom. Europe is stronger. And 


the U.S. deterrent looks less effective in Europe. 


@ The U.S. is moving toward some sort of indepen- 


dent nuclear defense force for NATO. 


Never since World War II has 
Western Europe been so prosperous, 
and so stable economically, as it is 
today. Nor has it ever been so united 
economically, if you look just at the 
six nations composing the European 
Economic Community (EEC). Except 
for the financial strain that Europe's 
economic strength puts on the U.S 
via our balance of payments—you might 
suppose that Western Europe would 
be exactly the kind of stable partner 
the U.S. needs in the cold war. 

Yet there has rarely been a time 
since the war when political relations 
within Europe were so jumbled, or 
when the threat of basic strains within 
the Atlantic Alliance 
Things have reached the point—on both 
counts—where the U.S. is being forced 
to reexamine the whole military setup 
of NATO. 
¢ Prime Mover—There is no simmpie 
explanation for the almost chaotic flux 
in European affairs today. You can 
attribute part of it to relief from basic 
economic worries, part to the fight be- 
tween EEC and the British-led Euro 
pean Free Trade Assn. (EFTTA), and 
part to the U.S. loss of its decisive ad 
vantage in nuclear striking power. But, 
even in combination, these factors 
wouldn’t have precipitated the present 
situation. It took France’s Pres. Charles 
de Gaulle to do that. 

De Gaulle, indeed, is the prime 
mover in the two-level shakeup that is 
going on today—in Europe and in the 
Atlantic Community. He wants not 
only to give France its own nuclear 
deterrent but to build the EEC group 
into an autonomous alliance within 
NATO-—to be run, of course, by France. 
His ultimate aim, apparently, is gradu- 
ally to reduce U. S. leadership in NATO. 
e Adenauer’s Stand—De Gaulle won't 
get his way, of course. His plans al 


Was so serious 


ready have aroused opposition from the 
other European members of NATO, no 
than from the U.S. Chancellor 
Adenauer of West Germany is especially 
disturbed, although for the past two 
years he has stuck with the Paris-Bonn 
xis on almost every issue even when 
that has caused trouble with London. 
One thing Adenauer won't agree with 
is to have de Gaulle undermine the 
U.S. position in NATO 

here are two quips going the rounds 
in Europe today that tell a good part 
of the story: 

“When Adenauer is forced to choose 
between Paris and London he will al- 
ways favor Paris. But when the choice 
is between Paris and Washington, the 
German Chancellor will never forget 
who liberated him.” 

And at Supreme Headquarters, Al- 
lied Powers Europe, they say: “When 
Gen. de Gaulle has finished with 
NATO, it will be like the Venus de 
Milo—all SHAPE. and no arms.” 
¢ Dangers—For the U.S., however, 
there’s this sober fact: De Gaulle’s posi- 
tion and the opposite one being taken 
by a large section of the British Labor 
Party are two sides of the same coin. 

Perhaps the real danger in the present 
situation is this: Even if de Gaulle 
doesn’t get his way at the European end, 
he may delay fundamental military 
compromises now being worked out bv 
the U.S. These would take account of 
the new nuclear balance between the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R., and thus put 
U.S. relations with Europe on a more 
realistic basis. 

Washington seems ready to go at 
least halfway in meeting the widespread 
European fear that the U.S. nucleat 
deterrent is no longer credible—because 
no enemy would believe the U.S. would 
risk destruction at home to save some 
European real estate 


less 


One possible compromise: to 
NATO, as an organization, a nuc 
deterrent of its own. 
¢ De Gaulle’s Aims—De Gaulle’s am- 
bitions have never been a secret 
before he took control of France in 
June, 1958, he made it plain that he 
wanted France to play a far larger role 
in the Atlantic Alliance. Yet much of 
his time since coming to power ha 
been absorbed in putting the French 
economy back on its feet and in trying 
to end the Algerian War. He didn't 
formulate his main ambition at all pre- 
cisely, built up only a sort of mystiqu 

Now, however, the General is push 
ing hard for action on his deferred 
projects—all designed to put France on 
a par in world affairs with what he call 
the “Anglo-Saxon powers.” Here, in 
short, is what he wants: 

¢ An independent French deter 
rent force, and a large degree of French 
control over the use of French force 
within NATO. Without this, he re- 
cently said, France would become “an 
integrated satellite. ” 

¢ Regular consultation on defense 
and foreign policy among the heads of 
governments in EEC. This would be 
backed up with a permanent staff of 
experts on military, diplomtic and eco- 
nomic matters. 

¢ Pooling of military training, arms 
procurement and logistics among the 
“Six.” NATO’s supreme commander 
would be responsible only for “opera- 
tions.” 
e Showdown—So far Adenauer has 
stalled off the General, with support 
from Washington and London. The 
British don’t like de Gaulle’s militar 
ideas anv more than Adenauer does, 
and would be glad to have Bonn’s 
support in breaking French opposition 
to a merger of EEC and EFTA. 

But it looks as if a full-scale show- 
down may come soon. De Gaulle has 
called for a summit meeting of the Six 
in Paris this December, and it seem 
likely he will demand action on hi 
proposals. It’s a good bet, too, that 
this issue will dominate the 


oj 

gi\ 
] 
Ce 


Even 


annual 
ministerial meeting of NATO that 
due to take place in Paris about the 
same time. 

¢ Acute—The problem raised by de 
Gaulle’s ambition is most acute in the 
militarv field. Here, he is trving to cash 
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in on a general concern among our 
partners that the alliance no longer 
provides security against the Soviets. 

Before Sputnik, our NATO partners 
felt reasonably safe from any Soviet 
menace. Not that anyone in Western 
Europe thought NATO’s thin shield 
forces could turn back a determined 
Soviet ground thrust. Instead, Euro- 
peans felt secure because of the ring 
of U.S. SAC bases around the Soviet 
Union. U.S. nuclear-armed bombers, 
operating from these bases, could clob- 
ber Russia harder than Soviet bombers 
could hit distant U.S So the 
Europeans reasoned. 

Sputnik, and follow-up Soviet rocket 
ichievements, changed this comfortable 
feeling. It was now felt that the U.S., 
faced with a showdown situation in 
Central Europe, would have to con- 
sider the possibility of Soviet missiles 
ining down on U.S. cities 

You could see the result of this 
changed situation as early as Decem- 
ber, 1957, onlv weeks after the first 
Sputnik. At the special NATO sum- 
mit in Paris, not even the 
¥f Pres. Eisenhower could convince 
most of our European partners they 
should permit establishment of IRBM 
weapons throughout the NATO region 
Only Britain, Italv, and Turkey agreed 
Even since that session, when the U.S. 
pledged itself to help its allies make 
or buy Washington has been 
trving to find a new formula to restore 
Western Europe’s lost feeling of s« 
curity 
° Key—Th« 


lem 1S wh 


cities. 


pre sence 


missile 


key to this particular prob 
ontrols the weapon in 
question. In Britain, Italy, and Turkey, 
the U.S. has worked out a dual-kev and 
triple-key formula. In Britain’s 
both London and Washington have to 
uush the button to fire the missile. In 
Italy and Turkey, NATO has to, too 
[his 
sfy our allies’ deepest inxiety 
few Europeans may doubt U.S 
nination to 


case, 


doesn’t sat 
Only a 
deter- 
Berlin; but 
illiance aré 
drawn. More- 
er, in the coming decade it’s expected 
the U.S withdraw its 
und forces from Europe 
¢ New Formula—As a result, Washing 
n now 


howev« t, 


formula 


stand firm in 
1 some other parts of th« 
the line isn’t so clearly 


probably will 


ilizes it must find a formula 
under which Western Europe has a 


, 
hance to defend 


itself independently 
f the U.S. But 


here’s where the rub 
th de Gaulle. After months 
f secret talks with NATO 
Washington thinks it has th 


lhe trouble is, 


mes in w 
members, 
formula. 
it seems to satisfy everv- 
ne but de Gaulle 
lhe new scheme was first aired over 
Lauris Norstad, Su- 
preme Allied Commander, Europe. He 
creating a fourth nuclear 
NATO itself. Washington re- 
ports indicate the State Dept. has taken 


i vear ago by Gen 


uggested 
power 
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over the idea: and it’s understood State 
has had a favorable response from every 
NATO capital but Paris. It has Bonn’s 
support partly because it is the only way 
West German forces can be equipped 
with nuclear weapons. 

Ihe formula calls for the U.S. to 
help its European NATO partners set 
up an independent nuclear strike force 
within NATO. Initially, Norstad sees 
NATO operating a fleet of Polaris- 
equipped subs, with crews made up of 
integrated technicians from NATO na- 
tions taking part in the plan. 

Control—the crucial question—would 
be exercised not by Washington alone 
but by all participating 
through NATO's 
ters. 
¢ Balky French—The plan is expected 
to be laid before the NATO Council in 
December—but already, aides of Gen. 
de Gaulle are talking it down. They 
complain about its integration aspects, 
sav de Gaulle along with 
this. he plan also implies rejection 
of the national nuclear power de Gaulle 
wants for France—though he currently 
is getting reluctant parliamentary ap- 
proval to spend considerable sums to 
strike 


members 
Council of Minis- 


wont go 


create an independent nucleat 
force 

It isn’t likelv the 
the plan under present conditions. Of 
Gaulle might be brought 
iround if Britain agreed to abandon its 
independent nuclear strike force, or if 
i FKrench commander headed NATO 
both unlikely prospects 
bd U.S. Views—Despit« the difficulties, 
Washington is confident that an in 
ternational NATO solution 
found to the problem of deployment, 
command, and control of nuclear 
ons. It reasons that the 


politic i 


French will accept 


course, de 


will be 


weap- 
economic and 
strength of Europe has 
dramatically since the day 

NATO was just a U.S. shield for pros 
If the alliance is to be 
Washington has no 
Fur 


eTown 
when 


trate Europe. 
preserved—and 


doubt it will be—th pean powers 


( 
must get responsibilities 


equivalent to 
1 nuclear age, that 
means nuclear responsibilities 

The. European NATO members now 

ible, economically and_ politically, 

o assure their it least 
collectively, if [hat means 
they must be provided with their own 
second strike capability within NATO, 
or thev will inevitably be driven in 
time to build it outside NATO 

Europe, in other words—as Washing- 
ton sees it—must itself be in a_ posi 
tion at some early stage to deter So- 
viet attack through 
vulnerable retaliatory power—a_ power 
that, in the event of attack on Europe, 
could be triggered regardless of deci- 
sions in Washington. Such a power 
would also make it easier for the U.S 
to stand aside if it wished. 
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Fad or phenomenon, the suc- 
cess of Mead Johnson’s Metre- 
cal is luring competitors into 
the powdered food market. 


Now you can get Metrecal in orange 
flavor [his week, Mead Johnson & 
Co., the company whose product made 
it respectable, even fashionable, to drink 
your lunch, is introducing the new taste 
to go along with its plain, chocolate, 
and butterscotch concoction 
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Seize on Meal-in-a-Glass Diet 


cation of the patient to develop proper Ey 

eating habits. - 
Be that as it may, the U.S. public 

has, in a few months, created a business 

that boasts all the aspects of a hard- 

fought consumer product battle, with all 

the elements that go with it—including 

a full-scale proprietary drug type of ad- 

vertising and promotion, and sharp 

price-cutting. (Prices for an $-oz. can 

range from 76¢ to Metrecal’s $1.29.) 
What was once Mead Johnson’s baby 

is now the child of the market-place 


1. How It Started 


Such competition, however, doesn’t 
prevent the industry—not to mention 
investors who have run up Mead John- 
son's stock on the American Stock 
Exchange from a low of $60 this veat 
to more than $140—from bowing deeplh 
to the originator of what may turn out 
to be something more than a mere fad 

In just over a vear since its debut, 

Metrecal has become Mead Johnson’s of - = ~ 
largest single product. Over-all com wht aes 
pany sales jumped 45.8% in the first 

half of 1960 and earnings arc od : ans. y 
ahead, thanks mostly to Metrecal. If : 

sales continue at anywhere near the 

same pace, the companv’s volume th 

year will reach an estimated $90-million 

or more compared to $59.7-million last 

year. Of this, Metrecal’s contribution 

is $25-million to $30-million. Wall 

Street sees sales of $100-million, earn 

ings doubling at over $6 a sharc 

e Same Old Story—This is no rags-to 

riches story. Mead Johnson was doing 

fine without Metrecal. In fact, to an 


t 


METRECAL, Mead Johnson’s lunch-in-a-glass measured calorie diet, is sweeping the 
country. The powdered food has a big potential market among the weight-conscious. 


outsider, the company gives the impr 

sion of a well-established family that 

suddenly finds one of its investment 

paving off so richly that its fortune may 

conceivably be doubled. Like such a 

family, it seems to be trving to behave * : ; , y : a 

as though nothing exciting really hap CAL-A-DAY. Whelan’s version of the 900-calorie-a-day drink, is one of scores of brands 

pened. “Metrecal hasn't changed th selling over lunch counters—with new competition entering the field daily. 

company—and it won't change the com 

pany, an executive says emphaticalh MASTER-CAL, Master’s discount house brand, is pushed by offering samples on its bus 
Mead Johnson’s selling efforts main floor. Priced at 76¢ per 8-oz. can, it’s one of the cheapest on the market. 

through the vears, with its line of nu — ~ 

tritional products such as Dextri-Mal ee ae 

tose and Pablum, have been directed = ie 

solely at the family doctor. It built a ==, 

close rapport with the medical profes en oe , 

sion, as have drug houses. Distribution eS a ant 

of all products was handled by fran : = msn oi 

chised drug wholesalers. The only d¢ , 3 x Zz 

viation occurred in 1950, when Mead \o at a ~~. 

Johnson began advertising Pablum in : ; F 4 : et, — 

women’s and parent’s magazines and J SOAR £24 8G fom os y 

selling it through food as well as drug a a) “=e ? 

jobbers—partly because supermarkets 7% ee =i 

were offering it anyway and competi- YLANG, ma, 

tive baby cereals were on the shelves. ~% 


¢ Concentrated Food—Metrecal came 


= 
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ilong in September, 1959. It stemmed 
from a product called Sustagen, devel- 
yped in 1953 as a highly concentrated 
food powder for patients needing mas- 
sive doses of nutrients. It could be 
drunk with water or administered 
through an intra-nasal tube. 

I'he company’s researchers reasoned 
that the same approach might be used 
to develop a food powder with adequate 
nutriments but few calories for over- 
weight persons. After all, dieting is on 
everyone’s tongue and there are an esti- 
mated 25-million to 35-million 
weight people in the U.S. today 

Mead Johnson had already made up 
its mind to aim its product line at all 
ige groups, rather than mainly at in- 
fants, and also to go into pharmaceuti- 
cals. As a result, it expanded its re- 
search operations (spending went from 
$500,000 in 1952 to $3.5-million in 
1960). 
¢ Development of Metrecal—Mead 
Johnson spent a little more than a year 
developing Metrecal (meaning metered 
or measured calories) before it began 
clinical tests. The result was a sub- 
stance that enabled persons in the tests 
to lose an average of half a pound a day 
At the same time, their appetites 
seemed to be satisfied. There was no 
need to juggle calories to compute a 
complex diet. Beyond that, Metrecal 
contains no appetite depressants highly 
criticized by doctors, for it 
free 
¢ Word Spreads—This relatively simple 
idea combined all elements to give a 
person his needed nutriments, with 
enough calories to keep him healthy but 
few enough to lower weight. And it 
caught on fast. Mead Johnson was aim- 
ing at a medical need for the overweight 
person. The product was launched dis- 
creetly through medical journal ads, di- 
rect mail pieces, and doctor’s samples 

Even so, word spread quickly, pre- 
sumably through doctor-patient rela- 
tionship and the years of experience 
the medical profession has had with 
ther Mead Johnson products. The 

ympany discovered that sales were ris- 
ing swiftly, 1 lack of consumer 
idvertising. It decided on such a cam- 
paign, perhaps partly because it was 
interested in keeping sales climbing, 
but certainly also because its fine rela- 
tionship with doctors and the confi- 
dence in its other products could be 
impaired if the product was misused 
by an uninformed public 

In any event, the first ads began ap- 
pearing in June in mass circulation 
magazines. The ad, entirely words, is 
just about the antithesis of most con- 
sumer advertising, particularly of the 
drug variety. It consists of a sober 
statement of what Metrecal is, what it 
can and can’t do, and (again with the 
family doctor in mind as a strong mar- 
keting force) with advice that “your 


OvVCT- 


is drug- 


despite 
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physician is the best source of counsel 
and guidance in problems of weight loss 
and control.” 

This approach to the consumer, how- 
ever, hasn't changed Mead Johnson’s 
marketing system. Metrecal is still sold 
through drug wholesalers, although 
some food retailers and restaurant sup- 
pliers are going to these wholesalers for 
the product. In addition, the product, 
like the company’s other ones, is still 
the subject of promotion beamed at 
the physician. 


ll. The Outlook 


What everybody wants to know, of 
course, is whether Metrecal and its imi- 
tators are simply riding a fad. Mead 
Johnson thinks there are certain things 
in its favor. For one, Metrecal works, 
as some dietary products haven't. Peo- 
ple, the company thinks, will continue 
to use it after having lost weight. 

l'rue, you get the feeling around 
Mead Johnson that the spectacular suc- 
cess of Metrecal was a surprise to all 
But now it is apparent that a good prod- 
uct—and a simple scheme—can continue 
to tap a market full of people who will 
hardly become 
over the years. 

(hen, too, the raft of Metrecal’s imi 
tators include big companies that don’t 
ordinarily take a flier on something they 
figure is a one-shot affair. Sears, Roe 
buck has its Bal-Cal in 400 outlets (at 
98¢ a can, it can't keep up with de 
mand), and QOvaltine’s Minvitine has 
achieved distribution in 300 outlets in 
six weeks. 

Such companies will increase the 
pace of promotion, as another means of 
keeping the market boiling. Minvitine 
hits TV on the Garroway, Paar, and 
Person-to-Person shows. New flavors 
will be added (banana for Quaker’s 
Quota, as an example). 
¢ Somebody Gets Hurt—On the other 
hand, it seems clear that somebody will 
get hurt in the competitive race, al- 
though the bigger companies and Mead 
Johnson with its long head start and 
firm medical profession standing should 
outlast any shakedown at the market- 
place. Yet all the new, quick entries 
into the market lend a sens 
to the whole business. Certainly, diet 
fads have swept the country before 
New York’s nutritionist, Dr. Joliffe, re- 
calls that the Rockefeller diet, which 
offered much the same as Metrecal (ex- 
cept you mixed the ingredients your- 
self), was a 60-day wonder. 

But Metrecal has already lasted a lot 
longer, and many are betting that the 
lunch-in-a-glass business has a long way 
still to go. 

For one thing, Mead Johnson has 
just started market development over- 
seas, and already finds the product going 
as well there as at home. 
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broadcast or “‘over- 
will move a big step 
nearer the launching pad next week. On 
Monday the Federal Communications 
Commission will open hearings on a 
proposal by Zenith Radio Corp. and 
RKO General, Inc., to operate a pay-T'\ 
station in Hartford for ] 
period. Despite th 
economic factors riding on the test’ 

sults, the FCC will close down 

hearings promptly next Friday. It 

hear recommendations on any unfin 
ished pay-T'V business up until D« 
It should I 
January 

hat de ion W li rt 
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of this battl 
scarred history, few voices will bc 
against the application in next week's 
hearings. The networl 
present After vears 
tion to pay-I'V_ the 
free T'V’s representation to the 
the National Assn 
Theater Owners 


long a bitter foe, will 


} 
Talsea 


li \quishing 
industry 
of Broad 
Assn., 
be sending in 
only a local team of Hartford 
exhibitors. The Connecticut 
tee Against Pay-I'V, an 
veterans, 
the only other opponent entered in the 
lists. 

Officially, the I 
out because they regard a test of pay 
TV’s economic feasibility as ine\ 
Unofficially, they 
the quiz and plugola furor to 
engage in open conflict on Capitol Hill 
On a more practical level, they doubt 
their now familiar arguments would dis- 
suade the FCC from following its appar- 
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a Viewing for Over-the-Air Pay-TV 


@ The FCC will probably give the green light to a 
proposed test of wireless pay-TV in Hartford. 


@ Petitioners Zenith and RKO General believe they 
can have the project on the air by the fall of 1961. 


@ Whatever the outcome of the three-year test, 
neither company is counting on profits in the near future. 


ently determined course of putting 
pay-TV to a practical test. 

Recently, FCC Chmn. Fredrick Ford 
told reporters that the practical outcome 
of the hearings would be considerably 
affected by their judicial form. If they 
had been evidentiary hearings before an 
examiner, pay-I'V opponents would stil 
have had available a series of time-con- 
suming legal maneuvers. Since the com- 
mission is sitting en banc—with all seven 
commissioners present—any decision can 
be implemented speedily. The FCC set 
precisely one week for the matter, in 
vited only directly interested parties to 
participate, and limited the right of 
cross-examination. Ford has expressed 
his view that this rancorous question 
should probably be settled by proceed- 
ing with an actual test. 
¢ Wired Competition—Another factor 
may be expediting the Hartford test 
A pay-TV system using wires instead 
of broadcasting has been in operation 
in Etobicoke, Ontario, since March 
(BW — Mar.12’60,p131). Paramount 
Pictures Corp., the parent of this ex- 
perimental system, won't say what it 
has learned, other than that it is near- 
ing its first-stage goal of 6,000 sub- 
scribers. The local system operator 
acknowledges: “We just aren’t making 
any money on it yet.” But Paramount 
didn’t expect profits at this point. 
Profits or no, Paramount says it will 
proceed with plans to establish wire 
systems in the U.S. within the 
year. 

The FCC has taken pains to point 
out that it lacks the authority to regu- 
late such wire systems. Some ob- 
servers feel the commission wants to 
start on-the-air tests before pay-TV 
slips by it in the form of a wire setup. 


ll. How It Will Work 


The application for the Hartford 
station sets forth the outlines of the 
proposed pay-I'V operation. ‘The sta- 
tion, WHCT, will run as a hybrid: It 
will provide at least 28 hours of pay 
programing, mostly in the prime-time 
evening hours; it will round out its 
broadcast day with a normal fare of 
sponsored or sustained programs. The 
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station will send out its pay programs 
in scrambled form. 

* Versatile Decoder—The viewer will 
pay a nominal $7.50 to $10 installation 
ee for a decoder to be mounted on 
his set—plus $50 for a UHF converter 
if The 
pro- 
a charge for 
running from 
to $3 for 


he doesn’t already have one. 
will unscramble the pay 
gram signals and record 
the program, with rates 
25¢ for an educational 
1 top attraction like a championship 
fight or Broadway play. Charges for 
feature films will run from 75¢ to $1.25. 
At the end of the month, the decoder 
spew out a bill that the subscriber 
be expected to send in with his 
RKO Gencral will run the sta- 
tion, while Zenith will supply the de- 
coders at less than cost 
¢ Programing—But these operating de- 
tails don’t answer the big question: 
What will subscribers be paying to see? 
RKO won't specifically, other 
than to say it has retained impresario 
Leland Hayward to direct its program- 
ing and that it will spend at least $10- 
million for pay programing during the 
three-year period. 

Ihe question is sure to spring up 
in the hearings. The local movie thea- 
ter owners, in particular, will try to 
flush out any agreements between RKO 
ind movie distributors that would 
commit first run films to the pay-TV 
station. RKO argues that any such 
igreements are still in the negotiating 
stage and hence not subject to public 
revelation at this time. Chances are, 
FCC will buy this argument. 
¢ Sports Fare—RKO may face more 
rigorous investigation on its sports pro- 
gram plans. In its application, the 
company pledges it will not try to pre- 
sent any sports events now offered free 
on TV. This rules out a lot of top 
attractions that now appear on Hart- 
ford screens: the World Series, New 
York Yankee games, and a_ baseball 
game of the week on Saturdays; the 
NCAA football games, plus both 
American and National Football 
League professional games. 

This full menu doesn’t leave much 
for RKO to offer, unless it should lure 
one of these attractions into retiring 


decoder 


show 


} 1 
CHICCR 


answel 


from the area’s screens for a period 
and then reappearing on its pay station 
Both opponents and proponents of 
pay-I'V admit that it needs a liberal 
dash of top-flight sports programing 
The opponents may be able to embai 
rass RKO at the hearings by saying that 
pay-TV will wind up charging viewers 
for what thev now sce for free. 

¢ Why Hartford?—Why was Hartford 
chosen for the out-of-town opening 
pay-TV? Zenith and RKO considered 
a number of test sites before narrowing 
the list down to San Francisco, Mil 
waukee, and Hartford. They settled on 
Hartford because of its proximity to 
New York City’s wealth of program ma 
terial—and also because RKO could 
pick up the station at a relatively mod 
est cost. WHCT enjoys a reputation 
for providing good programs—but 
happens to be a UHF station, few of 
which can show a record of consistently 
turning a profit. 

While RKO doesn’t say so, it ma 
have liked the idea of a UHF test 
tion. UHF reception requires the 
stallation of a UHF signal converter 
about $50-$75 per set. About 300 
Hartford sets are so equipped. By sek 
ing a UHF station for its pay-1'V tr 
RKO has filtered out of its test g 
viewers with insufficient interest in ‘T\ 
(or money) to pay for a converte: 

RKO may also have hit on a soluti 
for another FCC problem by sugg 
ing the use of UHF stations for pay-T’\ 
The converter problem has held d 
the number of applications for 
many available UHF signal band 
while the FCC faces mounting demand 
for the few VHF channels. 


lll. Future Payoff 


What’s in it for RKO and Zenith? 
The application reveals agreements b 
tween the two companies that indi 
cate they both view this as a long-ter 
proposition that will probably entail 
considerable deficit financing in the in 
mediate future. Zenith, operating 
through an affiliate, TECO, Inc., will 
charge RKO a sum covering only labor 
materials, and administration for the 
decoding devices. If the system is ap 
proved, Zenith will get a substantial 
additional payment covering profits and 
development costs. 

If pay-TV becomes big business, Zen 
ith and affiliates will enfranchise on¢ 
company in each TV market to distrib 
ute its pay-I'V_ systems. RKO ha 
been promised five of the potential! 
most lucrative franchises. Zenith hop 
the FCC will declare its system th 
standard for pay-TV. FCC has mad 
this kind of decision before. 
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VINTAGE CARS, 30 in all, approach Cobo Hall’s ramps in AUTO WONDERLAND was industry’s display of how car devel 


nostalgic procession Sunday. Owner-drivers were treated to lunch. ops. This is clay model composite of five ’61 cars. 
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TWO PRESIDENTS—Eisenhower of U.S. and L. L. Colbert of Automobile Manufac- 


turers Assn.—sit together at banquet after Presidential tour of show Monday night. 
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The Weather on Election Da’ 


@ Nowadays, that means economic weather and how 


it looks to the voters. 


@ Mostly politicians assume prosperity helps Republi- 


cans, unemployment and depression produce Democratic votes. 


@ Here’s a report on the business conditions voters 


across the country will be aware of as they go to the polls. 


Politicians used to go by the truism 
iat rain on Election Dav was good for 
Democrats. The theory was that muddy 
roads would keep the Republican farm 
iway from the polls. Nowadays, 
paved and, more important, 
farmers waver more in their allegiances. 
Now the pros lean on another truism 
Good business weather is good for Re- 
publicans, a 
Democrats a boost 
In the last Congressional elections, 
in 1958, the truism seemed to work 
Effects of the 1957-58 recession lingered 
in the small towns of the Midwest, in 
th and rail centers of the border 
tates, and in the industrial metropolises 
of the North and East. Democrats 
wound up with an even firmer hold on 
Congress, winning +7 more House seats 
ind 1] in the Senate 
This vear, therefore, the state of the 
preoccupies both Nixon and 
Advisers to both 
devotion to the 
imong. the 
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differently. 
ind soft,” says 
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From one of Nixon’s 
the reply: “The Demo- 
overplaving this kind of talk. 
got suddenly worse, it would 
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hurt—no question 
think they will.” 


This week, 


ind reporters 


WEEK editors 
address themselves to an 
weather forecast for Nov. 8. 
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1. Two-Way Yardstick 


Over-all, the business trend is slightly 
downward if you take seasonal changes 
into account; it is slightly upward if 
ou don’t. Technically, to the econo- 
mist, the nation is in a slight recession 

with gross national product dropping 
at least $2-billion in the third quarter 
ind with the Federal Reserve Board’s 
index of industrial production down to 
107 in September from January’s peak 
of 111. But the nation is not made up 
of economists. Total employment is at 
1 record for this time of year. So is per- 
onal income 
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¢ GOP Bugaboo—The one figure that 
Nixon men admit they can do little 
about—and that gives Kennedv’s reces- 
sion theme its greatest mileage—is un- 
employment. But that is looking bet 
ter. Seasonally adjusted, it was down 
to 5.7% in September from 5.9% in 
August. The total numbe idjusted) 
was 3.4-million after going +-mil- 
lion during the summer. The average 
voter, of course, 
adjustments into what he sees around 
him. Unadjusted, the figures look even 
more cheerful; unemployment in Sep- 
tember was only 4.8% from 
in August 
Despite the high 
ment and the improvement in unem- 
plovment, short work weeks are hurt- 
ing take-home pay, particularly in 
manufacturing. Wage and salarv income 
in manufacturing down to $87 
billion in September—$2.5-billion less 
than the annual rate at May’s peak. The 
rise in personal income was produced by 
an increase in government transfer pav- 
ments—for Social Security and unem 
plovment and veterans’ benefits. Farm 
incom«¢ 


ab Ve 


doesn’t put seasonal 


down 
5.3% 


level of employ- 


Was 


also is on the upgrade because 
of high crop production and prices that 
ire comparable to last vear’s 


Seven Votes That Count 


Looking at the economy as 
however, is not enough 
elected by electoral votes; the winner in 
each state takes all. To get a better idea 
of the economic weather in which the 
candidates actually will be competing, 
you have to take a state-by-state look 
(table). 

The states that particularly 
watching are the seven with the 
electoral votes: New 
Pennsylvania, Ilinois, Ohio, Texas, and 
Michigan. Together, they have 205 
electoral votes—only 64 less than needed 
to elect. And although three of them 
showed Democratic leanings until the 
Eisenhower vyears—California, Iinois, 
and Texas—none today is safely in either 
candidate’s pocket. 
¢ New York Predictions—With a 
smaller concentration of industry than 
other Eastern or Great Lakes states, 
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lhe 
and aerospace 
major culprits. They « 
last month to be clas 
of labor surplus. And there is 
fear that Los Angeles will be 
classiied in 1961 Aircraft 
are nothing new, but there is a 
twist that oncern 
other industries such a 
picked up aircraft’s slack 
tronics itself is 
rate 

Other areas of the state—San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, San Jose, Sacramento, 
Stockton, Fresno—are not basking in 
prosperity, but they are not showing 
signs of distress either Employment 
in auto assembly, for example, is up 
3,000; electrical machinery, up 1,400; 
apparel and paper up modestly; and 
cannery employment is rising season- 
ally—but slightly—with the shift from 
peaches to tomatoes. Retail store em- 
ployment also is But, off 
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he How the States line up 
D—STRONGLY R—STRONGLY ?—CONTESTED 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 











Despite weakness in steel, employment is improving slightly through scattered gains. 
Employment up a bit from year ago, but seasonal drops in canning, building, lumber. 
Jobs set record with gains led by trade, government, services, building. 

Weakness in metals and lumber offsets slight growth in other industries. 


Growth rate ed by defense : utbacks and steel slowdown. Farm receipts up. 
ies oerek nem Sl 


ee 








ere 
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Employment wv ahead of year ago, led by teaching and missile manufacturing 

Non manufacturing gains push employment up; unemployment at year's low of 5%. 
Growth of jobs in chemicals and autos offsets drops in steel, building, tanks 

Year's growth smallest of decade. Construction jobs down 12%; good citrus crop 
More jobs in government and wholesaling, fewer in n lumber, transportation equipment. 


ee siiesineeiaateittiieiemel 


Growth rate slowed slightly in “non manufacturing; g; drop in food processing. 
Mining strike and softness in lumber have pulled employment down. 

Steel is soft spot in nonfarm economy; farm income ahead of 1959. 

Fresh ieee hy steel offset auto, building pickup; hog prices good 

Farm receipts top 1959; electronics boosts employment; farm machinery sags. 








Employment pulled down ‘by aircraft cutbacks; but a tremendous wheat crop. 
Layoffs in appliance, auto, farm machinery plants — and even distilleries. 

Oil employment off, but gains in government, trade, and construction. 
Employment gains (metals, machinery, paper) offset drops (textiles, leather). 


Government, services, trade boost employment; steel, aircraft are off. 





With government and trade leading, total employment up; textiles and shoes down. 
Unemployment below year ago, due to early auto model change, but still high. 

Jobs growing at slower rate; data-processing, farm machinery are among gainers 
Employment off in construction, shipbuilding, lumber; cotton prices off. 


Farm sluggishness leaves mark on trade, services. Steel, shoe employment down 








Only government and finance gain as employment drops. Big losers: mining, oil 
Wheat up, corn down. More jobs in government, construction; fewer in transportation. 
Employment ts record, led by gains in hotels, amusement and recreation pla 

Job gains in electrical products and job losses in shoes cancel out. 


Nonmanufacturing growth more than offsets drops in metals, electrical machine 


 eaew 














Employment increase smallest sin 195 construction, oil, research are soft 
Employment up almost to 1957, led by trade, government, services, finance 
Nonmanufacturing pushes employment up; textiles and lumber down, tobacco up 
Jobs cut in building, trade, government; wheat crop big, but receipts lag. 
Ste pl on of test ness mach ‘ 

252.2 st spots; business machines doing well: farm crops good 
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ee trails 1959; losses led by aircraft, construction, oil, services. 
Nonmanufacturing, electrical machinery strong; lumber, paper, textiles weak 
Unemployment up unseasonably because of dominant steel; crops good. 
Employment gains in machinery, jewelry, and silverware offset textile drop. 
Employment up slightly; new plants make up jobs lost in mechanization of old on 


RR 5" 28. 
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Construction, services, trade, finance raise employment; farm receipts lag. 
Employment growth slowed; unemployment up. Soft spots: trade, construction 
Oil is major weak spot; aircraft off but electronics up; farm receipts down 
Some softening in recent months, but missile employment picking up. 

Total jobs off slightly, with drops in construction, textiles, paper, lumber. 








Employment up, but at slower rate; gains in trade, government, construction 
Jobs at record high despite losses in aircraft, lumber; heavy construction up 
Factory employment stable, but mining depressed. Trade also off; government 
Employment wn in metals, machinery; autos picking up; dairy farms doing 
Retailing, services show strength; nonresidential construction does well. 
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setting these gains, there also are small 
declines in steel and a variety of other 
hard and Farm receipts 
ire running moderately ahead of 1959, 
irtually unaffected by the farm labor 
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¢ Pennsylvania Outlook—With 


ireas of “substantial 


more 
ind persistent” la- 
bor surplus than any other state—five— 
Pennsvlvania has 7.4% of its labor force 
inemploved. As though that high level 
it represents an increase 
ver August that runs counter to usual 

isonal trends 
nd railroads built many 
ployed into the state’s 
ticularly 


sn’t enough, 


Layoffs in coal mining 
of the unem- 
economy—par- 
in such areas as Altoona, Johns- 
town, Scranton, and Wilkes-Barre- 
Hazleton. More recently, the weakness 
in steel brought unemployment to 9.3% 
in Pittsburgh, 5.9 in Philadelphia. 
In Pittsburgh, new claims for unem- 
ployment compensation have begun to 
total claims—but they still 
igh. Even more people have had 
their work week cut. These, rather than 
the unemploved, are likely to feel the 
effect of a fourth-quarter pickup—if 
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I'vpical of the Corn Belt, Illinois 
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are getting them better prices 
grain farmers, there has 
change. 
¢ Ohio Ups and Downs-—Steel also is 
the biggest contributor to the unem 
ployment rolls in Ohio, where the cut 
backs are particularly felt in Cleveland, 
Youngstown, and Lorain 
chines are giving the state a lift, on the 
other hand, in places such as Davton 
Cincinnati employment is holding fairl 
beneath the stability 
General Electric’s re- 
calling 300 workers for aircraft en 
gines and such declines as a_lavoff 
of 125 at the Acme-Newport steel plant 
cross the river in Newport, Ky l'o- 
ledo also is in reasonably good shap« 
In fact, some of its auto components 
plants, such as Doehler-Jarvis Div. of 
National Lead and Chevrolet transmis- 
sion, are hiring workers off the street 
¢ Texas Barometer—The decline of the 
oil industrv stands out in Texas. Aside 
from its indirect impact on the stat 
it has had a direct impact 
ment in exploration, pr 
ing, the manufacture of equipment and 
pipe for the industr 
tion at refineries has aggravated the 
emplovment picture slightly, in places 
such Beaumont-Orange-Port Ar 
thur area 
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¢ Michigan Weather—Th 
comparisons for Michigan fall into th 
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Ill. Who Are the Unemployed? 


Although the man working fewer 
hours is bound to feel the economi 
weather on Election Dav, the one who 
doesn’t have anv work at all is bound 
to feel it even more. “Kennedy doesn’t 
trouble convincing him that 
recession,”” savs a Nixon ad 
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Jag bbebtJoveal-velamel=niceyete! 
the toughest service... 





...- these Allen-Bradley laboratory limit switch tests 
assure you more millions of trouble free operations 


Almost faster than the eye can follow . . . these standard A-B 

limit switches undergo performance tests more severe than A FEW OF THE MANY VARIETIES IN THE 
any service that could normally be expected. Allen-Bradley A-B LINE OF LIMIT SWITCHES 

designs its apparatus to give ‘‘quality’’ performance in even 
the toughest applications. The operator, head design, and 
contact mechanism undergo these grueling tests for just one 
reason—to be certain that Allen-Bradley limit switches will 
deliver more millions of reliable operations on the job! 

Every control device that carries the A-B trademark of 
quality is subjected to rigorous testing at every stage of pro- 
duction. It will pay you to insist upon Allen-Bradley —the 
quality line of motor control that gives you more for your 
money —in every way! 


ALLE N - B RA D LEY Quality Motor Control 


Roller Fork Lever Top Push 
Lever Type Rod 


Member of NEMA 


Allen-Bradley Co., 1202 S. Third St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. © In Canada: Allen-Bradley Canada Ltd., Galt, Ont 





Pressure on IVE 


Union has been weak- 
ened by defection of Schenec- 
tady local, but it is continuing 
strike against GE. 


Union of Electri- 
cal Workers won at least a temporary 
victory this midweek against dissident 
It gained approval of a con- 
tinued strike against General Electric. 
Nevertheless, developments during 
the week seemed to strengthen the 
possibilities of an early end of the 
three-week walkout. 
¢ Board Action—IUE’s strike against 
GE, shaky from the start, was under- 
mined further last weekend when its 
largest GE local, at Schenectady, re- 
turned to work under a separate agree- 


The International 


le aders. 


ment with the company on truce terms. 

Substantial numbers of IUE strikers 
were returning to jobs in other GE 
plants; in some, Company operations 
were normal or near normal despite the 
strike. 

IUE Pres. James B. Carey moved 
quickly to shore up the International's 
position. He called in the GE Confer- 
ence Board for a meeting made neces- 
sarv, he said, by “the betraval of Leo 
Jandreau,”” business agent of Schenec- 
tady Local 30] 

Other rallied behind 
some strongly, some uncertainly 
Schenectady abstaining, the GE Con- 
ference Board agreed unanimously to 
continue the contract fight 
¢ What It Means—In effect, the board 
gave Carey more time to negotiate with 
GE. It rejected company proposals of 
t that maintain all terms 
xpired GE-IUE contract except 
for a cost-of-living 

Although it indicated a continuing 
opposition to GE’s terms it talked of a 
need te face C indidl ind Te ilistic lly 

1e present situation.” 


Carev— 
With 


locals 


1 truce would 


vf the 


clause 


tl 
his is the language of compromise 
perhaps of settlement. Supporting it, 
the board in a surrender of its own 
1uthority empowered the Carey-led ne- 
gotiating committee “in its judgment 
to conclude a settlement,” by this week 
end if it can. If it can’t, the board will 
reconvene next midweek 
further course of action 
¢ Other Negotiations—Meanwhile, the 
United Electrical Workers—bargaining 
under a 


to consider a 


one-vear contract extension 


in general 


still appeared to be 
with GE on terms of a 
contract (BW—Oct 15°60,p31) 

IUE continued negotiations 
Westinghouse Electric, 
15 deadline, with 
trike talk 


agree 
ment new 
with 
bevond an Oct 


some rumblings of 
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GEORGE CHAMPION takes over as chair- 


man Jan. 1, sharing top leadership with . . . 


Chase Bank's 


New York’s Chase Manhattan Bank, 
No. 1 commercial bank in the city and 
No. 2 in the nation, this week an- 
nounced a management reorganization 
that calls for two executives to exercise 
“dual leadership.” 

This plan, approved by the bank’s 
board of directors, effective Jan. 1, 
1961, ended speculation over 
would succeed John J. McCloy, 
has been chairman of the Chase since 
1953. George Champion, 56, will take 
over as chairman and David Rockefeller, 
44, will be president and chairman of 


the executive 


who 
who 


commiuttec 

Last vear, the Chase, which has a 
retirement age of 65 for its exec 
asked McCloy, then 65, to continue in 
ofice through 1960. In New York’s 
rumor-rich financial community, it was 
expected that either Champion, the 
bank’s president, or Rockefeller, its vice- 
chairman, would be chosen to succeed 
McCloy as the bank’s top officer 
¢ New Split of Duties—T raditionally, 
the Chase’s chairman is its 
tive and policvmaker. Its president was 
in charge of bank operations, while the 
vice-chairman was in charge of planning 

Under the new plan, Rochefeller and 
Champion will share these responsibil 
Lawrence C. Marshall, 56, who 
was president of the Bank of the Man 
hattan Co. when it 
Chase in 1955, 
man 


utives 
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ities 


: 
merged with the 


was named vice-chair 


[his is obviously a compromise, gi\ 
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partment, 
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headed Chase’s national de 
which supervises 
relationships and 


banks and corporations, and he will con 


corres 


] 
roans to 


DAVID ROCKEFELLER, who will be 


president and head the executive committee. 


New Team 


LAWRENCE C. MARSHALL will be vice- 


chairman, backstopping the two top men. 


tinue to watch over this area Rocke 
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Record breaking Atlas missile billows flame and vapor as she 
launches 41%-ton satellite into orbit. Constructed of Type 301 


Nickel Stainless Steel, Atlas is built by Convair (Astronautics) 
Division of General Dynamics Corporation. U.S. Air Force photo 


130 tons of missile with a skin 
thinner than a window pane! 


The Nickel Stainless Steel skin of 
the Atlas missile is actually about 
one-third as thick as the glass in 
your window. 


And yet look what this skin does: 
® It is the sole structural framework 
for Atlas—130 tons of dead weight 
at the moment of firing. 
It serves as the wall of the propel- 
lant tanks in Atlas’ weight-saving 
design. 
It withstands the deep chill of 
liquid oxygen (—297°F) ... the 
high heat of supersonic speed 
(400° F—600°F). 


... And it is less than 1/25 of 
an inch thick! 


No wonder they call stainless the 
space age metal. No wonder engi- 
neers turn more and more to Nickel 
Stainless Steel as temperatures rise 

. as speeds soar ... as demands get 
more and more severe, 


But Nickel Stainless Steel has 
many earthbound applications, too. 
Its strength and resistance to both 
corrosion and temperature ex- 
tremes improves the performance 
and prolongs the life of many indus- 


trial products. And its attractive 
appearance provides still another 
reason for its popularity in products 
for the home. 


What’s your metal problem? Is 
high or low temperatures? Corr 
sion, stress, fatigue or an unusual! 
combination of factors? Write to us 
about it. Perhaps Nickel—or one of 
its alloys—can help you get it off 
the ground. 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
67 WallStreet  ./S. New York5,N.¥ 
ANCO, 


INCO NICKEL 


NICKEL MAKES STEEL PERFORM BETTER LONGER 
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Ye S | says San Francisco’s 


DiSalvo Trucking Lines... 
and here’s WY: one truck now 


does the work of two—and re-powering the old 
tractor with a Series 53 Diesel cut fuel, parts and 
maintenance costs $754 in less than twelve months. 


According to President Russ DiSalvo, doing with- 
out that extra tractor has also saved them $300 
in taxes, license fees, insurance, etc. 


Out-of-pocket savings add up to $1,054—capital 
investment and other savings come to a great deal 
more in DiSalvo Trucking’s particular operation. 
You can see why President DiSalvo figures putting 
a new Diesel in an old truck is one of the smartest 
moves he ever made. 


Do you own a gasoline-powered truck rated from 


SERIES '.3) AND // |] TRUCK MODELS ot 





( Salo s 


RANCISCO LOS ANGELES 258 








Does it 
make sense 
to put a new diesel 


in an old truck ? 


15,000 GVW to 40,000 GCW that covers better 
than 125 miles a day? Chances are you can make 
similar savings and profits. See your GM Diesel 
Distributor for the whole story—he’s part of a 
coast-to-coast network of “engine people” you'll 
find in the Yellow Pages under “Engines, Diesel.” 


Detroit Diesel Engine Division, General Motors, Detroit 28, Michigan. 





WRUCKS SSeS oo a 


tan TRUCK 
71 MODEL 
OPERATING SAVINGS 
COMPUTER 


Cures YUMY FUR CONS 
FOR GASOUNE AND DESH ENGRES 





For an accurate estimate of the savings you'll make 
in fuel alone by ‘‘going Diesel,’’ write on your letter- 
head for your Operating Savings Computer today. 
In Canada: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL LIMITED, London, Ontario 


Parts and Service Worldwide 


ALL-PURPOSE POWER LINE ‘esc onic" 





In Business 


Coal Industry Wins ICC Approval 
On Rail Rate Cut to Eastern Utilities 


I'he domestic coal industry scoréd a major victory 
over imported fuel oil when the Interstate Commerce 
Commission refused to upset a 50¢-per-ton rail freight 
rate reduction on coal hauled from Appalachian mines 
to large Eastern electric utilities. 

Coal leaders feared that without the rate cut they 
would lose their lucrative utility accounts on the East 
Coast. The utilities, most of which can burn either coal 
or oil, are the largest domestic market for coal. 

ICC has now set its seal on an earlier temporary ap- 
proval of the cut, which means coal can be laid down 
at New York harbor for about $9.28 per ton. The move 
came after lengthy hearings at which oil jobbers argued 
that the freight rate cut was discriminatory. Foes of the 
cut are expected to appeal to the courts. 


U.S. Aluminum Producers Maintain 


Record 1960 Pace Despite Minor Sag 


Primary aluminum production turned down slightly 
in August and September, but the industry wound up the 
first nine months of the year at 1,521,000 tons—about 
60,000 tons ahead of the same period last vear when 
all previous records were broken. 

Helping to maintain the fast pace has been a rise in 
exports, particularly to Britain where each of the three 
largest American producers of the metal now has a fabri- 
cating affiliate. It appears that shipments to the United 
Kingdom in the seven months through August came to 
nearly 70,000 tons—more than total exports to all off- 
shore areas in most recent years. 
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Eastern’s Airliners Entitled to Carry 
Letter “B’” in Name, CAB Aide Rules 


\fter due consideration, a Civil Aeronautics Board 
examiner has handed down a 19-page recommendation 
favoring Eastern Air Lines in its dispute with Delta Air 
Lines over the letter “B.” Now it’s up to the full 
CAB to decide whether to go along with the examiner 
ind let Eastern call its jets DC-8B, rather than just 
DC-8 

When Eastern began advertising its jets with the B, 
ompeting Delta cried no-fair. Delta said its own 
DC-8s were built virtually simultaneously with Eastern’s 
and were in effect the same, but that Eastern’s ads im- 
plied that its planes were better. 

Eastern retorted that its planes were better, having 
later model engines with more thrust and speed. 

Douglas Aircraft, maker of all the planes, said that 


40 


it had never tacked the B onto Eastern’s planes, but 
that they were indeed different and that it saw no reason 
why Eastern shouldn’t say so to the public. 

Said Chmn. Donald Douglas: “I told Eddie (Eastern’s 
Chmn. Rickenbacker) that as far as | am concerned, you 
can call it an A, B, C, D, E, F, G, or X—or anything you 
want.”” CAB examiner Walter Ryan went along with 
that view. 


Much of Capital Airlines top management, including 
Pres. George Baker, will be dropped if the CAB ap 
proves of the proposed merger of Capital and United An 
Lines. United Pres. W. A. Patterson made that clear 
this week in a hearing before a CAB examiner 

Patterson said United “will not assume the obliga- 
tion” of taking on any Capital officer who might be 
responsible for the precarious condition of the airline. 


American Airlines and Eastern Air Lines, the carriers 
with the largest fleets of Lockheed 
launched campaigns to “re-sell” 
have fallen off after five crashes 

American has made a special mailing to top customers, 
secking, as a spokesman put it, “to get across the fact 
that the Electra is a safe airplane or we wouldn't be 
flying it.”” Eastern is furnishing its salesmen with “am- 
munition” for defending the plan« 


EFlectras, have 
the plane, whose loads 


CAB Opening Up More Frequencies 


To Private Users, Ending Five-Year Row 


I'he Federal Communications Commission has finally 
begun to open up more frequencies above 890 megacycles 
to private microwave, a policy it first proposed in 1956 
Among the biggest gainers will be major trucking compa 
nies, which will be able to get radio licenses 

The move came after FCC knocked down the last 
objection to the policy: AT&T’s claim that the frequen- 
cies should be reserved for future space communications. 
Not so, said FCC; when the time comes, the necessary 
frequencies will be found, partly by doubling up of space 
and ground frequencies. ‘The commission added that 
it didn’t really know what the space needs will be 

Karlier, FCC had disposed of the common carriers’ 
first objection—that they would be wrecked if private 
businesses were allowed to have their own 
tions 


communica 


Business Briefs 


l’ennessee-T'exas Oil Co., newly formed subsidiary of 
l'ennessee Gas ‘T'ransmission Co., paid the owners of the 
closely held Renwar Oil Corp. 800,000 shares of TG 
common, valued at $13.4-million, for all Renwar assets, 
including $3.5-million cash 


I'he New Haven RR had current 
lion and current liabilities of $37.9-million, according to 
the Aug. 31, 1960, balance sheet. ‘The word “current” 
was inadvertently left out of a storv on the railroad 
(BW—Oct.15'60,p36). The road’s total assets as of Aug 
31 were $429,088,751. 


assets of $23.3-mil 
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New CR104 push buttons help improve your machine appearance, cut your panel space at least 40%. 


FIRST COMPLETE LINE OF INDUSTRIAL 
MINIATURE OIL-TIGHT PUSH BUTTONS 


@ Push buttons @ Selector switches operating requirement. Color coding is 

@ illuminated push buttons @ Indicating lights ivailable in both operators and rings to 
@ Push-to-test lights provide you the flexibility of many dif- 

ferent color combinations. Also, enclo- 


and pendent stations are available 
miniature pushbutton units and cut you : > 
iccommodate from four to 42 units. 
panel space requirements at least 40 per 
cent! General Electric announces the de FOR MORE INFORMATION on this out 
nding new development in control 


Now you can design entire panels wit! 


velopment and immediate availability a bI “ 
Poe ind the * DZ é > ac ages 
of industry’s first complete Industrial the “Measuravie advantages it 


Miniature Oil-tight Pushbutton line rs you—contact your nearby G-E 


This new CR104 line offers you the APP iratus Sales Office, or write for Bul- MINIATURE HEAVY-DUTY 


é t ay ey 7 ener flac ~ 
operating and functional units present! letin GEA-7127, General Electric Co., ~~ oh 


Sche — , y ) ‘ey 
available in heavy-duty oil-tight forms °°"©™ ctady 5, N. ¥ Bi 1-1 ‘ : 
with an attractive appearance that e 
enhances the design of your machine You get 
> r sty > ors asenst 1 al ANTAL 
A wide variety of operators is avail : FASURABLE AU A AGES 


able, plus various modifications, special WITH GENERAL ELECTRIC CONTROL 
units, and nameplates to meet every 


G t N E kK A [ = L E C T i i SAVE PANEL SPACE. Twenty new General Els 
tric miniature units fit into the exact space re 


quired for nine heavy-duty oil-tight push butte 








In these days of the merchandising revolution, a package has to 
be a three-ringed circus ... must protect the product, catch the 
eye, and make the sale. For sell-out performances... 


TODAY'S PACKAGING SPECTACULARS 
BEGIN WITH DOW PLASTICS MATERIALS 


“Spectacular... exciting wonder 
and admiration by unusual dis- 
play,”” says Webster. Add the 
word “sales” and you've practi- 
cally described today’s most 
modern packages. Some of the 
nicest are on display here. Like 
so many of today’s successful 
packages, they were created from 
Dow plastics materials. 


The wide-ranging spectrum of Dow 
materials includes films and sheetings, 
rigid materials, and latex coatings for 
boxboard cartons. Together they offer 
the widest range of choice in the ther- 
moplastics field. This wide choice is ably 
seconded by our depth of experience 
in the problems of materials selection 


and application. 


This happy combination of materials 
and know-how is available to packagers 
and package-makers to help them pro 
duce spectacular results . . in eye- 
catching appeal, product-keeping effi- 


ciency, in after-the-sale conveniences 


that make the customer come back for 
some of today’s 


more. Shown here are 


best pack iges that began with the basics 


. .- Dow plastics materials. 


Never before has flexible packaging done the complete job it is 
doing ... for the manufacturer, for the retailer and for the consumer. 
Why? Because today’s packaging films more than wrap a product. 
They protect... they display ... they sell... and they retain their 
keeping qualities until the contents are used! From Dow comes a 
complete line of plastic films for every packaging need... sparkling 
Saran Wrap*, the greatest food saver of them all . . . low-cost 
Polyfilm™, notable for its uniformity in a wide range of gauges, its 


easy machinability and its almost unlimited applications . . . and 
newest of all, crystal clear Trycite™, a breathing-type film, has proved 
ideal for economical pouches, bags, window envelopes and window 
cartons. Each packaging film brings with it specific qualifications 
that make it right for the job it has to do. And each is backed by the 
skill and experience of the Dow research and packaging staff... 
further assurance that a Dow plastic film could make your product 
a packaging “spectacular.” 








Some of the best new ideas are in rigid 
packaging because of shapes that can be 
made, and the high merchandisability of dis- 
—s packaging. Here is an example of 
Dow leadership in new packaging ideas in 
the rigid field: the new, table-ready concept, 
using economical Styron™ for packaging 
; dairy foods as shown at the left. The com- 
; Bord ns : bined developmental efforts of a major 
ey =o ile dairy, a leading plastic fabricator} and Dow 
} Bend ; have resulted in an outstanding consume: 
Cottag® ' package. The busy housewife = this 
chee  iget colorful and distinctive selling package that 
she can take right out of the shopping bag 
and set down to grace the finest dinner 
table—ready to serve. 
tPlastic fabricator's name on request 
Coatings with Dow Latex give boxboard a 
bright new look that multiplies sales appeal! 
... brings out every rich detail of full-color 
printing. Coatings made with Dow Latex 
offer more resistance to cracking. .. improved 
gloss . . . extended package life. Coating 
with saran resins adds outstanding resist- 
ance to grease, chemicals, water vapor and 
gases to films, foils and paper to make these 
popular packaging materials more useful 
than ever in the food packaging field. And 
polyethylene resins by Dow, used in coatings 
or as laminated film, give paper unprec- 
edented grease resistance and moisture 
barrier properties for many new food 
packaging applications. WwW 
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BEGIN WITH THE RIGHT MATERIAL and you'll simplify your packaging 
problem. Call on Dow, where a wide line of thermoplastics materials, 
experience and ideas are available to you. For details, write to THE DOW 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan, Plastics Sales Dept. 1763AF10-22. 

See ‘The Dow Hour of Great Mysteries’’ on NBC-TV 


America’s First Family of modern packaging materials . . . RIGID: Styron® « Tyril® « Polyethylene 
¢ Pelaspan® + Zerlon® « Ethocel® « Deraspan* « Styrofoam® FILMS: Saran Wrap* « Trycite® 
¢ Polyfilm® COATINGS: Latex coatings + Saran resins « Polyethylene *rracemarx 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY = Midland, Michigan 





“,.. there 1s a real place in New York for conservatively managed banks 
and trust companies of moderate size where customers may have easy access to 
and personal acquaintance with the senior officers . . .”” oreo snow re sans vecanation oF pnincices 
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To score well in the competitive market for leisure 
goods, corporations must play the game with high 


quality products. This Bank, too, emphasizes quality 


in its financial services and employs its best skills 


in meeting each customer's needs. 


NEW ORK New York’s First Bank + Founded 1784 


Main Office: 48 WALL ST. * Uptown Offices: 530 FIFTH AVE. * MADISON AVE. AT 63rd MADISON AVE. AT 73rd 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporat 





WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
OCT. 22, 1960 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


What industry is telling Washington about the business future: 


No solid economic upturn is due until mid-1961. Until the third quarter 
of next year, the economy will continue to show most of its current symptoms 
of softness. But the rise, when it sets in, promises to be a sturdy one. 


The bases for this estimate are reports, freshly drawn up by top 
management economic advisers in such basic industries as autos, steel, rail- 
roads, construction, rubber, chemicals. Their appraisals constituted a prelude 
to the final 1960 meeting, during the current weekend, of the Business 
Advisory Council of the Commerce Dept. 


More zig-zagging in the gross national product is the prospect. 


This year’s third-quarter decline in GNP was the first real deviation 
from an upward course since the third quarter of 1957. (In a specialized 
situation, the 1959 steel strike brought on a dip for one quarter.) 


A fourth-quarter recovery in the GNP figure is expected, finishing off 
1960 on a somewhat sweeter note, due principally to a seasonal upturn in 
automobile production. Over-all, this year’s GNP figure probably will 
average out, these business economists feel, at about $505-billion. This is 
not so good as generally had been hoped for at the year’s beginning, but it 
is well above the 1959 average of $482.1-billion. 


Modest declines in the first six months of 1961 are anticipated, prior 
to an upturn that should move at a smart pace. A consensus among the 
industry reports suggests an over-all 1961 GNP average of about $512-billion, 
and there is involved here an implied fourth-quarter pace of something like 


$525-billion—a robust figure. 


Get set for some Presidential campaign reverberations. This is an 
inevitable result of the week’s events, the principal one being, of course, the 
official confirmation that the GNP figure did, indeed, fall off in the quarter 
just concluded. 


Sen. John F. Kennedy will sharpen his economic attack—the theme that 
a recession, if not already upon us, is just around the corner. Democrats 
have been lying in wait for the new GNP figure. In fact, during the past 
three weeks they had tried vainly to pry it loose in advance. When it was 
announced this week, it came at the routine time—neither early nor late. 


What Kennedy and his top advisers see is a chance in the climactic 
phase of the Presidential race to force more public attention to domestic 
economic issues. This is where they think they are strongest. 


A knockdown, dragout finish to the hard-fought Presidential race is in 
store. With little more than two weeks until Election Day, watch for Ken- 
nedy and Vice-Pres. Nixon to begin hitting at each other even harder. 


Democratic optimism is extremely high, and it is reflected in this week’s 
new Las Vegas betting odds which, for the first time, make Kennedy a 
clear choice among the bettors. 


But neither candidate figures yet he has won. The real tipoff here is 
the man-killing non stop campaign schedules each has laid out for himself 
in the vital states: New York, Pennsylvania, California, Ohio, Michigan, 
Illinois, New Jersey (page 32). Both camps agree that, unless all the signs 
are wrong, this election is going to be won or lost in these states. 
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WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
OCT. 22, 1960 


Some random campaign notes: 


Talk about shortening the Presidential campaign in future years has 
sprung up. Probably the only effective way to do it would be to hold the 
party nominating conventions closer to election time. 


The talk stems from the fact that both Nixon and Kennedy are finding 
the 20-hour, dozen-speech day fairly commonplace. Each is a tense and 
nervous campaigner, and the physical strain is enormous. Pres. Eisenhower 
complained frequently about the pace in both his campaigns, but sleep 
came easily and quickly for him at the end of a tiring day. Neither Ken- 
nedy nor Nixon unwinds and falls asleep quickly. 


The Eisenhower role in the campaign is being expanded steadily. The 
President is portrayed as angry at Kennedy’s attacks on his administration. 
Nixon’s camp expects the President to wind up making an all out partisan 
appeal for the Vice-President’s election on grounds that his administration 
deserves a vote of public confidence. ; 


Eisenhower has lent one of his key White House aides, Bryce N. Harlow, 
to the Nixon traveling entourage. Harlow doubles as a helper on speeches 
and as an expert on Congressional affairs of recent years. He is Eisenhower’s 
chief Congressional liaison man. 


The issue of a Negro in the Cabinet, injected into the campaign by 
GOP Vice-Presidential candidate Henry Cabot Lodge, distresses some well- 
placed Republicans here. Viewed in the kindliest light, most party strate- 
gists feel it was a tactical blunder. A few of them are furious at Lodge. They 
feel it contributed little to Nixon-Lodge strength among Negroes in the 
North and that it hurt in the South. In some places, it took newspaper play 
away from the Quemoy-Matsu uproar, a point on which most Republicans 
here thought Nixon was scoring heavily. 


Possible new landmark in labor-management relations was arrived at 
this week under the aegis of Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell. 


A Presidential fact-finding commission on railroad work rules, agreed 
to by rail management and operating unions (page 73), represents a potential 
breakthrough in a difficult area. 


The weight of public opinion will be brought to bear ultimately in the 
long dispute between the railroads and the unions over what the manage- 
ment calls “featherbedding.” But the larger hope is that this pioneering 
group’s experience will point a way toward some reasonable and peaceful 
solution that could be applicable on a much broader scale in other indus- 
tries where problems, while not identical, are similar. + 


Here’s how the railroad panel is supposed to function: 


It will be a 15-member tripartite panel, with five members from man- 
agement, five from labor, and five from the public. The public representa- 
tives will be chosen by the White House. 


By the spring of 1962, it will make public recommendations. ‘These will 
not be binding on either party, but the hope is that they will carry sufficient 
weight with the public to force a settlement. The commission’s recommenda- 
tions, in any event, are to become the basis for a resumption of negotiations 
toward a settlement. And the commission itself will function as a mediator 
during these negotiations. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 22, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y¥. 





You'll make better connections with Western Brass...because brass 
is simply—and firmly—welded, brazed or soldered. You'll make it better 
with easy-to-bond brass. You'll make it best with quality Western Brass 
because It’s “tailor-made” to your individual production requirements. 
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OIL TOOLS BY THE BYRON JACKSON DIVISION 
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BY BORG-WARNER 


Among the 7 Hats of Borg-Warner 
—a helmet to symbolize our contributions 
to the oil, steel and chemical industries 


Without the tools and techniques of man, our 
country’s huge reservoir of oil would remain un- 
tapped today. How valuable would a deposit of iron 
ore be without men and machines to make steel? 
Not even Nature herself can equal the qualities of 
such modern synthetic materials as plastics. 

Partner to the growth and progress in oil, steel and 
chemicals are many of the divisions and subsidiary 
companies of Borg-Warner Corporation. B-W’s 
Byron Jackson Division, for example, has long been 
the pacemaker in special tools required to drill oil 
wells which must probe miles below the earth’s 
surface. BJ Service crews and equipment provide the 
cementing and treating techniques which keep these 
wells healthfully productive . . . and BJ centrifugal 
pumps supply the pulsing power for pipelines, refin- 
ery, chemical and metal-making processes. 

Three B-W divisions—Ingersoll Steel, Calumet 
Steel and Franklin Steel—produce such quality 
specialty steels as stainless, alloy, tool and saw steels 
and bar mill products. Marbon Chemical Division 
is responsible for the creation of Cycolac”, the 
Borg-Warner plastic whose balance of properties 
make it truly unique, along with reinforcing resins 
and rubber-to-metal adhesives for the rubber industry 
and synthetic resins for the paint industry. 

The years ahead promise a growing need for oil, 
steel and chemicals—and promise, too, even greater 
service to these industries by Borg-Warner. 


The 7 Hats of Borg-Warner . . . (top) national 
defense; oil, steel and chemicals; (middle row) 
agriculture; industrial machinery; aviation; (bo 

tom) the automotive industry; home equipment 


BORG-WARNER. 


BETTER PRODUCTS 
THROUGH CREATIVE RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING 


Borg-Warner Corporation « 200 South Michigan Avenue « Chicago 4, Illinois 


PUMPS BUILT BY BYRON JACKSON are equally at home handling hot 
oil at 800° refinery temperatures (as shown above) or in feeding low-temperature 
liquid oxygen ( — 320° F.) to a modern steel furnace. Serving almost every phase of 
the oil, steel and chemical industries, BJ pumps transport essential fluids 
provide water under pressure for cleaning, cooling and secondary oil recovery 
push petroleum products through thousands of miles of pipeline “arteries.” 
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STAINLESS STEEL, solid and ciad STEEL BARS ANO SHAPES 


—processed for exceptional forming 
abilittes—is just one of the steels 
made by Ingersoll Steel. A modern 
specialty mill, Ingersoll is geared to 
meet customers analysis, size, gauge, 
finish “specs” - exactly, economically. 


rolied by Calumet and Franklin Steel 
Divisions meetexacting specifications 
of the construction, farm equipment, 
material handling and automotive in- 
dustries. Other steel products: fence 
posts, tubing, special-use sections. 


“BETTER IN MORE WAYS THA’ ANY OTHER PLASTIC" sums up 
why hundreds of consumer and industrial products use Cycolac—the tough, 
hard, rigid ABS plastic developed and produced by B-W’'s Marbon Chemical 
Division. Familiar products easily and economically molded from colorful 
Cycolac pellets include (left to right) portable cooler, safety helmet, transistor 
radio case, portable mixer housing, telephone, typewriter housing, luggage. 


WHAT BORG-WARNER MEANS TO YO 


By making parts and materials that go into a great number and variety 
of finished products, Borg-Warner influences the activities of the 
American family. On a fall afternoon, helmets that protect football 
players might well be molded of Cycolac. Auto fuel that transports 
spectators to the site of the game is very likely refined with the help 
of Byron Jackson pumps. And, without a doubt, the car itself contains 
parts made by any one of many B-W divisions. Wherever you live, 
work, play or travel, Borg-Warner touches your life importantly every day 





OWENS-ILLINOIS 
SKILL IN PLASTICS 


TAKES MANY SHAPES 


TO SERVE YOU 


PLASTIC FITMENTS 
for 
PRESSURE PACKAGES 


] : . ; : 

W, don’t make all of the plastic fitments for pressure pack- 
ages. But we make a lot of them. 

The fitments shown here illustrate the versatility of ow 
equipment and people in making all sorts of things from 
plastic. 

Nine plastic packaging plants ... with more plants to come 
... are strategically located. 

If you're contemplating plastics in your packaging, you 
will be wise to ¢ all on Owens-Illinois’ ong experience 


PLASTIC PACKAGING Owens-ILLInoIs 


AN (I) propuct GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


PACIFIC COAST HEAD 
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Putting Loop Pedestrians Upstairs 


Chicago stores are ready to 
build the first of a series of 
bridges that would move foot 
traffic to second story and help 
to lure customers downtown. 


If citv buildings can go skyward to 


case ground-level congestion, why can’t 
pedestrians? 

Chicago is set to try it, at any rate 

Within the vear, the Loop—the nick 
name for Chicago, 
from the overhead structure along 
which elevated trains clatter one stor 
above the street—should have another 
kind of elevated structure on view. ‘This 
one is a covered walkway to carry shop 
pers between the second floors of two 
of the citv’s major department tores 
Ihe stores confront each other at State 
and Madison, a corner Chicagoans lik« 
to tout as the world’s busiest (picture 

Phe span will be the first link in 
svstem planned to make tt 
eventually to stroll at 
level for at least seven blocks, through 
stores, a savings and 
a big 


] 


downtown derived 


possidDi 


second sto 


loan association 

parking garage, and the fam 

Palmer Hotel. 

e New Twist—The svstem—varioush 

described as the State Street Promenade 
“pedestrian freeway’—is still an 


Hous« 


PEDESTRIAN WALK 
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other twist in schemes to rejuvenate 

wing downtown retail district 

them to lure customers away from 

th uthful blandishments of outlying 
hopping centers. 

lo and a few oth 

with 

reate a mall where sl 

Kalamazo 


ful enough to be 
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nented closing wntown 
LOppcrs 
freely, mall was 
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ind l'oledo’s is continuimg on ; 
vasis. Knoxville ha 
BW—Mar.19°60,p47 
¢ Downtown Week—As if to give ex 
int to the cities’ concer! itional 
1) I wn Week is abc get roll 
Oct 23 to Oct Spon 
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K sketched in photograph will link Wieboldt’s (left) and Carson Pirie Scott, 


to separate pedestrians and hi 
e State Street’s Dilemma—State Sti 
do with a boost to its ret 
even though its stores 
attract 250.000 to 300,000 person 
day and ring up an annual $750-m 
in sales. Robert B. Johnson, 1 
director of the State Street 
estimates that 10 vears ago th 
commanded 49% of the 


could 


estimate th 


Chicag 
ropolitan area’s retail sales d 
the share has eroded to 43% 
The total downtown cash 
been slipping, too. ‘The Feder 
Bank of Chicago's index 
daily department store sales 
Street sagged almost +% from 
1959; comparable statistics 
of the metropolitan area s 
climb. ‘The trend is pe 
vear, with State Street sales o 
outlying retailers up | 
three quarters 
Of course, many of thes« 
tailers are one and the 
downtown giants, all of which 
suburban branches. But State St 
still “‘the main tent,” John 
it, and it’s fighting to hol 
gainst the plaza-tvpe of shop] 
were at least 45 in 
count by the Chicago ‘Tnbun« 
¢ Downtown “Center” 
Plan Commission first 


ter—there 


two of Chicago’s largest shops 
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to link State Street 
idea was to span at 
‘parating stores on 
ind to open broad 
ch the buildings 

s walkway 
mgestion by 
ym street 
for space 
icles that 
il area on a typical 
lso simplify the 
n stores, protect 
State 
( rrated 

center its suburban rivals 
¢ Long Incubation Period—Nothing 
much happened to the proposal for the 
next seven vears Ihe State Street 
Council kept pushing it, and in 1956, 
the Chicago Central Area Committee, 
formed to look after the welfare of the 
central district as a whole, jcined the 
S he citv’s 1958 central area 
velopment plan urged separation of 
pedestrians and vehicles, but it did not 
pecifically mention the State Street 


walkway 


\Mleantime, other s¢ ons were sug 


ind dis rr filed and for- 


rt here was talk of closing Stat: 
Street to traffic \ this 
practic il for 

Others wanted t 


eemed im 
north-south — artery 
exploit the State 
Street subway by expanding its under- 
ground passages to connect the whole 
area. Another plan called for building 
a double-decker inopy OVC! the side- 
walk, so that shoppers could stay dry 
and cross streets freely at the second- 
floor level. 
¢ Happy Ending—One obstacle to the 
walkways was that Mandel Bros., third 
biggest of the stores in 
sales, suffered deficits in seven of the 
last 10 vears and wanted to sell out 
Thus, it didn’t want to invest in any 
fancy projects. Last August it brought 
to a happy ending negotiations with 
Wieboldt Stores, Inc 
flourishing in neighborhood locations 
Early last month, a ceremony was held 
to replace Mandel’s nameplate with 
W ieboldt’s 
¢ Idea Catches On—Johnson of the 
State Street Council seized the occasion 
to mention to Wieboldt’s Pres. James 
I’. Tobin that he might like to fling a 
bridge across Madison Street to Carson 
Pirie Scott & Co., No. 2 among State 
Street retailers. 
l'obin took 
about the same time, 


department 


which has been 


interest at once At 
the Chicago Cen- 
tral Area Committee had bombarded 
State Street owners with 
photos of the overhead walk between 
Denver's glittering new Hilton Hotel 
and May store. Action followed fast. 
Carson’s and Wieboldt’s engaged engi- 
neers to study the structural problems 
and announced plans to start construc- 
tion in early spring, making next 


property 
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Labor Davy 
The bridge—presumablv a prototvpe 


for those to follow—will be a 60-ft. span 
} 
' 


opening 


of steel and glass. In 1953, the cost 
was estimated at $50,000 for each span, 
but N. | Armour, senior e-presi 
dent and general merchandise manager 
of Carson’s, thinks this i r too low 
Whatever the bill, it will be shared by 
the stores that the bridges link 
e Exterior Problems—Others along 
State Street a i ( But for 
. sce 
lor one 
difficulties 
to untangle A bridge south from 
Carson’s to the Palmer House, for inst 
ince, would send sh yppers 
smack into the hotel’s splendiferous 
Empire Room Between Goldblatt 
Bros. and Sears, Roebuck & Co., some 
wav would have to be found to skirt 
the “L” tracks. 
Marshall. Field & Co., the titan in 
iles and prestige, 
that might interfer 
from its men’s. stor 
Stevens & Co., women’ 
Ilome lederal Saving 


says a bridge wouldn't fit 


sashaving 


or bank 


nection 


completed plans for a new 
building, suggests an alt 
ur rights over an allev to the rear 
¢ Interior Changes—T hx walkwavs 
would also require interior 
the stores Wieboldt’s say second 
floor entrances from parking facilities 
in its suburban Evanston and Oak Park 
that level 


hanges in 


units have made ilmost as 
important as the main floor for cus 
tomer trafic. So merchandisers would 
probably display fast-selling soft-goods, 
children’s 
clothing, shoes, or special promotions, 
in the areas of the walks. This would 
not be a serious problem to Wieboldt’s 
since it is redoing the old Mandel’s 


bottom anywa\ lor 


such as women’s sportswear, 


from top to 
others, such 
greater wrench 
¢ Ultimate Goal—Ideally, th 
trian freeway’ would stretch all the 
wav from Marshall Field on the north to 
a 665-car city parking garage on the 
Ultimately, if planners have 
their way, it would also hook up with 
walks running west from State to the 
new city-county and federal buildings, 
both now in the design and financing 
It might 
Union Station. 

“If every State Street store were to 
do this,” savs Armour of Carson’s, “‘it 
would be a lot easier on shoppers and 
another tool to bring people downtown 
to shop—something we're all anxious 
The fighting spirit of the 
campaign is evident in the way the 
State Street Council describes its con- 
stituency on every letterhead: ““The 
world’s first and greatest shopping 
center END 


changes might prove a 


“pedes 


south 


stages ZO ill the wav to 


to see.” 





Where to see ROLLS-ROYCE 
You can see the Rolls-Rovce and 
Bentley cars advertised on the 
pposite page, at these dealer 
Or, write your nearest distril 
ATLANTA, GA., | 
46 North Ave N.I 
BALTIMORE, MbD., General P 
3200 Reisterstown Rd 
BERKELEY, CAL., British Mot 
Distrs. Ltd 655 Shatt: 


t Motor 


BEVERLY HILLS, CALIP., ( 
9334 VW re I 
BOSTON, I 
1686 ¢ 
BURLINGAME, CALI 
of Burlir 
CHICAGO, Imps 
725 Green B 
CINCINNATI, ( 
Mont 
CLEVELAND, 5 
16222 Ch 
COLUMBus, | I M 
247-257 E. B St 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 
1224 N. Cl 
DALLAS, HH I 
1701 I 
DENVER, | 
12t \ 
Cherry ¢ 
pETnRorT, | 
22600 Wo 
FORT WORTH, ( 
2824-30 Whit 
GLENDALE, CALL 
35 (, 
GREENVILLE, &. ¢ 
533 No 
HARTFORD, | 
novusTon, HH 
2955 Kirl Db 
INDIANAPOLIS, 5 
2000 North M 
KANSAS CITY, MO 
Baltimore at 16t 
KUTZTOWN, PA., \ 
601 E. Main $ 
LONG BEACH, CALIF ( 
1227 A 
*LOS ANGELES, | 
25 W. Co 
LOUISVILLE, K 
501 E. Br 


MIAMI, 
MONTEREY, CALI I 
of Monterey, 777 
NEW ORLEANS, (, 
2296 ¢ ] 


— ina st 
iNew york, 7. S 
OAKLAND. CALIF 
3068 Br lwa 
PALM BEACH, T 
1314 So. Dix 
*PASADENA, | 
25 W.¢ ) 
PHILADELPHIA, War 
Inc., 705 Lancaster A 
pirrsevunen, Haller’s Mot 
4127 Washington Rd 
PORTLAND, OREGON, Pacific 
1638 W Burn icle St 
PROVIDENCE, J. S. Insk 
776 Elmwood A 
nENO, Wm. Harra M 
232 Lake St 
RICHMOND, VA., Move 
1114 North Blvd 
SACRAMENTO, CAI 
15th & “I” St 
sT. Loutr, Gruet M 
41733 McPher 
ST. PAUL, MINN... > 
Pleasant at Kell St 
SAN ANTONIO, Smith Motor Imports, 
1912 Broadwa 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF., Balboa Motor 
15th & Broadway 
SAN FRANCISCO, British Motor Car Distrs. Ltd. 
1200 Van Ness Ave 
SANTA BARBASA, CALIPF., Peter Sator 
Barbara, In 418 State St 
SANTA MONICA, CALIF., Brentwood 
2610 Wilshire Blvd 
SCHENECTADY, N. ¥., Van Curler Mot 
123 Washington St 
SEATTLE, British Motor Car Distrs, Inc 
620 Spokane St 
WALNUT CREEK, CALIF., British Mot 
Distrs. Ltd., 2679 No. Main St 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Flood Pontiac C« 
4221 Connecticut Ave., N.W 
WICHITA, KAN., Wichita Sports Car ¢ 
1214-20 E. Douglas 
WILKES-BARRE, PA., Lewis Wolfe, In 
Gateway Shopping Center, Kingston Branch 
DISTRIBUTORS 
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Should every corporation buy its president a Rolls-Royce? 


There is much to be said for it. It is a prudent investment. It enhances 


the public image of 


A= aT MANY of the Rolls-Royce 
and Bentley cars sold in England 
are sold to companies for the use of their 
top executives. ~ Take a Rolls Royce Ol 
Bentley into partnership,” is a saying 
well observed by British businessmen 

What makes the Rolls-Royce the 
best executive car in the world? Con 
sider these facts 


Longest guarantee 


The Rolls-Royce chassis is guaranteed 
for three years—the longest warranty 
by far of any motor car. 

A good part of the cost can often be 
written off in five years or less. The car 
will then be in the infancy of its use 
fulness. You can sell it for a good price 
or drive it for many more years. 

The Rolls-Rovce obviates the extrav 
agant practice of trading in cars fre 
quently for later models. This costs 
you money eac h time a change is made. 
With the money that is wasted in a 
few such transactions, the company 
could have bought a Rolls-Royce. 


No “planned obsolescence” 


The owner of a Rolls-Royce is not 
threatened by annual style changes. 
Only an expert can tell whether it was 
bought yesterday or five years ago. The 
Rolls-Royce people do not practice a 
cynical and self-serving policy of 
“planned obsolescence.” 
Maintenance is minimal. With 


Rolls-Royce dealers throughout the 
untry, service is no problem. 


Your president will live longer 


Send the Rolls-Royce to fetch your 
president from his home every morn 
ng he will reach the office in better 
hape. During the day, emancipate 
him from waiting for taxis on street 
ners. At night, send him home in 
Rolls-Royce—he can do his home 
wk, or take a nap. Do these things, 
id a better 
resident. He will also live longer. 


your president will be 


A safe car 


On bad roads, or in heavy traffic, the 
Rolls-Royce can be handled like a 
ports car. It will not normally be so 
driven. But such driving shows the 
reat ability of the vehicle to cope with 
ritical circumstances. 

lhe brakes have no equal in the 
orld. There are three independent 
inkages. Should one fail Can unlikely 
event the others will kee P the Car 
under control. “We would never pro 
duce a car that would outperform its 


br ikes,” Says a Rolls Royce engineer. 


Free from exhibitionism 


\n executive's car, like his office, un- 
doubtedly influences public opinion 


toward his company. The Rolls-Royce 


implies taste, conservatism and a re 


the company. And rank is entitled to its rewards. 


gard for quality. Of all luxury cars, it 
is the least exhibitionistic. 


A source of contentment 


There is satisfaction in owning such 
an exquisite piece of machinery. | 

handle a Rolls Royce, to look at it 
even to smell its leather, are pleasurs 

which the executive of a successful 
company should not be denied. 

[hose presidents who feel diffident 
about driving a Rolls Royce can be p! 
vided with a Bentley. It is exactly the 
same car, except for the radiator. It 
costs $300 less. 

If you would like to try driving 
Rolls-Royce or Bentley, write or tel: 
phone to one of the dealers listed on 
the opposite page, or to Rolls-Royce 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New Yor! 
20, Clrcle 5-1144. 


Two other models for executive use: 


Long wheelbase Silver Cl 
division, $19,185 P.O.E. 





Phantom V, 7-passenger limousine, 
$25,895 P.O.E. 





CORVETTE (sports) 8-cylinder model 


TEMPEST (compact Pontiac) 4 cylinders 


2 models: sedan, and Safari station wagon 





OLDSMOBILE (standard) 8 cylinders 
18 models in Dynamic 88, Super 88, and 98 


AMERICAN 
MOTORS CORP. 


RAMBLER (compact) 6 & 8 cylinders 
33 models in Rambler American, Classic, and 
Ambassador 


The many and varied 1961 automo 
biles spre id across thes« pages are only 


1 sample of the bewildering array De- 
troit 1s 


Indeed, almost 
dealer can offer a wide choic« 


of body stvles and but of 
cally different cars A few vears ago 


the complaint was that all the products the 


1S 
ottering an Be 
not only 


olors basi 


54 Varketing 


of Detroit were the same. Th 


Lincoln-Mercury 


dent of Ford Motor Co. No 
ecutive 


GENERAL 
MOTORS CORP. 


Pl, | Pee 


CORVAIR (compact) 6 cylinders 
8 models in 500 series, 700 series, 900 series, 
and 95 





BUICK (standard) 8 cylinders 
15 models in LeSabre, Invicta, Electra, and 
Electra 225 





F-85 (compact Oldsmobile) & cylinders 
4 models: 4-door sedans and station 
wagons 


CHEVROLET (standard) 6 & 8 cylinders 
36 models of Biscayne, Belair, and Impala 


PONTIAC (standard) 8 cylinders 
15 models in Catalina, Ventura, Star Chief, 
and Bonneville 


SPECIAL (compact Buick) 8 cylinders 
4 models: 4-door sedans and 4-door station 
wagons 


CADILLAC (luxury) 8 cylinders 
9 models in 62, 60 Special, and 75 


STUDEBAKER -PACKARD CORP. 


LARK (compact) 6 & 8 cylinders 
17 models in Lark and Lark Cruiser 


it, at least, 
an outdated charg« 


(he market is up for grab saVS 
n D. Mills, general manager of the 
Div presi 


ind a vic 
ito ex 
is too sure of am 


DCC ibout 
tastes of the 


new-car bu So he 


HAWK (sports) 8 cylinders 
1 model coupe 


For Car Shoppers, Bewilderment 


taking no 
buver get a\ 
This VCal 


Stage 


during 


with new 
familiar 
sitive 


spe t 1) 


he probing 
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FORD (standard) 6 & 8 cylinders 
32 models in Fairlane, Fairlane 500, Galaxie 





MERCURY (standard) 6 & 8 cylinders 
19 models in Meteor 600, Meteor 800, 
Monterey 


CHRYSLER (standard) 8 cylinders 
16 models in Newport, Windsor, New Yorker 
and 300G sports series 


PLYMOUTH (standard) 6 & 8 cylinders 
25 models in Savoy, Belvedere, and Fury 


? ‘ . re 
~- ; . * inane oe 
' te 
wr fae ——— 
~ 
<3) on Rana SS ‘ ew: 
~ a < 


LANCER (compact Dodge) 6 cylinders 
6 models of sedans, hardtops, and station 
wagons in 170 and 770 series 


FALCON (compact Ford) 6 cylinders 
4 models of sedans and station wagons 








COMET (compact) 6 cylinders 
4 models of sedans and station wagons 


THUNDERBIRD (sports) 8 cylinders 
2 models: 2-door convertible and hardtop 


LINCOLN CONTINENTAL (luxury) 
8 cylinders 2 models: 4-door sedan and 
4-door convertible 


CHRYSLER CORP. 


VALIANT (compact) 6 cylinders 
6 models of sedans, hardtops, and station 
wagons in V100 and V200 


DE SOTO (standard) 8 cylinders 
2 models of hardtops 


in All Price Classes 


indicate one result: Anvon¢ 
is a prospect for nearly any factory 
¢ Something for Anyone—That’s 


in a Chevrolet dealer’s showroom you 
find cars with four different wheclbases 
over-all lengths from 180 to 209 in 

scating Capacities from two to nine, and 
different 


engines with a_ half-dozen 
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who drive 


wh 


lord’s range is 


rsepower ratings 
ibout as wide, and Dodge dealers ofte1 
with three different 
ll lengths 


ix series of cars 
heelbases and over 
You can’t dismiss thi 
irictv as just a way of breaking down 


the consumer's price resistance by shoy 


ibundance and 


ng more cars into a lower 


price bracket 


DODGE (standard) 6 & 8 cylinders 
29 models in Dart and Polara lines 


IMPERIAL (luxury) 8 cylinders 
6 models in Custom, Crown, and LeBaron 
series 


(BW —Oct.15'60,p34 Th 

dustrv has had to succumb to a 
not only on prices but also on siz« 
grossness in price 


against 
from the reve 


revolt 
be divorced 
Zrossness In Size 

Industrv executives have 


themselves that if the 


finall 


suaded 


Va 





Frank Leeder, Trustee 

Park Square Building Trust 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Building: Park Square Building. 


REFINED TO A POINT OF PERFECTION... “Our enthusi- 
asm for Operatorless Elevators started a long time ago. The recent 
“Eye-Opener’ demonstration of Westinghouse Elevators, however, 
brought me up-to-date on these remarkable elevators with a built- 
in electronic brain. The self-levelling feature, as well as Traffic 
Sentinel automatic door control, has been refined to a point of 
perfection. You are cordially invited to ride the elevators by West- 


inghouse in our modernized building and judge for yourself.” 


H. T. Freeman, President 

Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Providence, Rhode Island 

Building: Turks Head Building 


ELEVATORS THAT ACTUALLY THINK ... “The ‘Pre 


Investment Eye-Opener’ is a comprehensive and 


revealing demon 
stration of the inner workings of a modern Westinghouse Elevator 
System. Here are elevators that actually think! They measure time 
weigh elevator load for safety, know what traffic conditions ¢ 
shift the system to the most efficient pattern of operation 

; 


matically. | recommend this 30-minute demonstration to any | 


ing owner or manager.” 


These Decision-Making Executives Experienced the 


Westinghou 


*20-Minute Pre-investment 


| 7 TT > a -* 
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H. Kingsley Durant, President 
Hooper, Kimball & Williams 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Building: Batterymarch Building. 


SYSTEM DEMONSTRATES ITS SUPERIORITY. 
“Smooth, prompt, time-saving elevator service to all floors and at 
all hours of the business day is rightly of primary concern to 
management of the Batterymarch Building. From every standpoint 
of efficient vertical transportation, the modern Westinghouse Se- 
lectomatic Automatic system demonstrated its superiority to our 
satisfaction, and we are glad to make it available to all who come 
and go in our building.” 


(fled 2, 
<p eT 


eee | tx a» ates eamanaeinaadt 
rj 
pop nz 
da tatheal =" 


en 


A. Lawrence Peirson, Jr., President 

Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. 

Boston, Massachusetts 

Building: Home Office, Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co 


THESE ELEVATORS NEVER TAKE VACATIONS 
lraffic-controtled, operatorless elevators have caught the fancy 
of building owners and managers throughout the U. S. A. There’s 
1 good reason for this—long range economy. The 30-minute dem 
onstration showed how efficient a 100% automatic, electronic ele 
vator system can be—without benefit of attendants. We ha 
Westinghouse elevators in our modernized building—and they 


never take vacations or coffee breaks—or get married and quit! 


WESTINGHOUSE DEMONSTRATION ANSWERS 


YOUR IMPORTANT QUESTIONS ABOUT 


BENEFITS OF MODERN OPERATORLESS ELEVATORS 


Westinghouse invites you to participate in a 
demonstration of the most advanced elevator 
system in the world. You must experience ele- 
vator performance to appreciate the remarka- 
ble results of Westinghouse engineering skills. 

Here are elevators that “think” for them- 
selves, electronically and automatically. They 
are as new as tomorrow—and more dependa- 
ble than any elevator system previously devised. 
Tenants expect to find them in new buildings— 


and more and more managements of existing 
buildings specify them at modernization time. 

Selecting an elevator system is a key decision 
which deserves your personal attention and 
approval. As a building owner or manager, it 
pays you well to investigate before you invest. 
Make arrangements to see this eye-opening, 
behind-the-scenes demonstration soon by call- 
ing the Westinghouse Elevator Division Sales 
Office in your city. 


Westinghouse 


ELEVATORS AND ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 


YOU CAN BE SURE...IF IT’s Westinghouse 
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Pressures high? 
Liquids rough? 


Pump costs 
out of hand? 


lang- 

pumps 

itting per 
pressures 


ibrasive 


involved 


Aldrich 


s been handling 


ilkaline o1 1d 1u1ds are 


For instance: Th: dard 
pump shown abr 
quid ammonia at ( na 
ontinuous Dasis I ver tour years 


Maintenance has yutine only 


For instance: |: 
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producing 

catalysts Ww special 

handling 
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with a 
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For instance: Oi! 
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ydrauls 


For a quick ref " 
E-ngineertr Calta Jr write 
Aldrich Pump Company, 


Street Penna 


direct. 
10 Gordon 


The tough pumping problems go to 


Varketing 





... each division, not just the company as a whole, needs 
to sell more cars these days... 


inches off length and width they can 
make substantial cost savings, and the 
product even looks better. No name- 
plate and no price bracket has been 
safe from the effort to shrink, even th« 
_most expensive brand nam¢ 

here is one simple reason, of course, 
for everything that has been done to 
produce the plethora of 1961 models 
Each division in a 


company, not just 
the company as 


a whole 
Some of the things 
have been done illustrate just 
vere competition has been in 
the past few what 
tive responses it has produced 


needs to sell 
that 
how Ss¢ 
iutoland 


imagina 


more Cars 


years and 


|. By Any Other Name 


l'ake, 
cal from Buick 
Pontiac—the 0-ca 
divisions of General 
The Buick Special 
Pontiac Tempest 
the 
loo many peop! 
pact cal ’ with econom 
though American Motors 
used “‘compact” to descril 
pplic s the word to it Ny 
$2,400-plus vehicle 
Advertising of the 
their rol ind 


for instance 


have 


B-C-P 
position in 
market precisely in focus. Bui 
Special is “the best | 
Oldsmobile savs_ of 
inch an Oldsmobile.” 
l'empest “an entirely new 
unmistakably Pontia 
¢ Sounding Out a Market—H 
the B-O-P divisions tak 
In th spring of 1957, Genera 
tors had to decide 
the small ir that Chevy’ 
manager EF. N. Cole was rea 
(BW—Oct 


wasn’t anything 


that 


what t } 


into production 
The decision 
or no 


to compet 
that vear w 
] 
People 
irtation, who wanted 
icles for cither simplicity 
“different” 
How many people would, 
1960, be uunted in that 
market? How manv_ mak 
could that part of th 
All of thos« questions bore 
Corvair decision. If the 


served by th 


who wanted a 


+ 


" 
Mar KC 
? 

lark 
Corvair turned out 


static or restricted, and if the ¢ 


(STORY on page 54) 
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Many other fine plant sites, in similar fine 
communities, are available along lines of 
today’s on-the-go N&W. Call H. P. Cotton, 
Assistant Vice President, Roanoke, Va. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


Norron'’s Gotng-est Ratlroad 





Cut Costly 


Downtime with 





60 


Faultless 
Casters 


Breakdowns are expensive...costs spiral 
with idle production crews, lost produc- 
tion, rush maintenance and repair ex- 
penses. But a production line on Faultless 
Castered trucks, carts, racks, minimizes 
breakdowns and work stoppages. The 
precision engineering and rugged con- 
struction features in Faultless Casters 
deliver much more than just satisfactory 
caster service... Faultless Casters Keep 
Rolling! For details on how a smooth- 
flowing Faultless Castered production 
line can be installed at your plant, contact 
your local Faultless Industrial Distribu- 
tor or nearby Faultless Sales Engineer. 


. 


Faultless Caster Corporation 


Casters EVAN 


E?7. t(*' @ 2 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES; SEE THE YELLOW PAGES OF THE 
TELEPHONE BOOK UNDER “CASTERS.” CANADA: STRATFORD, ONTARIO 


* STONE CONTAINER Corporation 


4200 West 42nd Piace « Chicago 32, llinois 


Stone 
Packaging 


‘ 


Ana Corrugated Container Plants 


pe b 


Research South Be 
Know-how Fetding 


Uv 


Mills: Fr 


Marketing 


Carton, Set-up Box Plants Te} W 
Detroit ti; South Bend « Fibre Cans: 
Chicago + Paper Tags: South Bend + Boxboard 


id 


) Mobile, Ala 





. . « Buick and Olds moved 
far out of the price range 
(and size) that many former 
customers had chosen. .. 


(STORY on page 54) 
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than P 
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sold for $ 
best-sell 
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¢ Different Aim—Th 
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price int 
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Both still ha ries O 
at a high ri the Mer 
terey and the Dodge Polara 
just to keep 1 fo 
line market 

In think ns 
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competing 
mouth, Rambl 
Cruise 

This carri 
Dodge’s Lancer 
length as the Sp 
though on a wl 
However, it tandard 
same 101-hp. plant used 
Valiant, and its cheapest 


eel Dase 
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CUT YOUR VEHICLE 


OPERATING COST UP 


TO 35%* WITH MOTOROLA 2-WAY RADIO 


THESE OPERATIONS 
PRODUCE NOTHING 


HERE'S HOW THEY 
ADD TO OVERHEAD 


HERE'S HOW TO 
CUT THESE COSTS 





‘*‘Deadheading"’ 
“*backtracking’’. 


and 


Wasted gas and oil, 
wasted driver time 





Phoning in—including 
phone hunting and 
parking. 


Motorola 2-way radio 
routes vehicles directly to 
nearest job. 





Wasted driver t 
phone calls—to 


me— 


calls. 


Motorola 2-way radio 
keeps driver in constant 
contact with office. 





Uneven load distribution 
(peak periods vs. slow 
periods). 





= 


Useless overhead durillg 
slow periods—or poor 
service during peak 
periods. 


Motorola 2-way radio per- 
mits more ca//s with 
present equipment—helps 
spread the load. 





Vehicle breakdown. 


Wasted driver time. 
Vehicle out of service 
means broken promisesto 
customers. 


Motorola 2-way radio gets 
help on the scene in 
minutes—enables quick 
rescheduling 





Customer complaints due 
to slow service. 





Lost customers—Adding 
new customers means 
money out of your pocket. 





Motorola 2-way radio 
speeds your service— 
keeps customers happy. 


MOTOROLA 2way ravio 


=e ewer ewe ewe ee |) 


SEE A FREE DEMONSTRATION 


business like yours. Talk to the n 
who owns it—ask him about Mot 
ola dependability — Motorola ser\ 


(he’s listed in the Yellow Pages under 
Radio Communications). 
* Based upon hundreds of case histori 


Ask for the complete 2-way radio fact file 
your industry. 


Motorola Communications & Electronics 


A Subsidiary of Motorola Inc 


4501 Augusta Bivd., Chicago 51, Ill DEPT 


BW 1022 


(.] MAIL ME FULL FACT KIT ON 2-WAY RAL 
[] HAVE REPRESENTATIVE TELEPHONE 


APPOINTMENT 


NAME____ 
COMPANY_ 
ADDRESS____ 
| 9 an 





Enough wood in one bite 
for 9,000 newspapers 


62 


0 ee 


MN 
May \ 


he 


In one swift lift, Allis-Chalmers tractor loaders pick up 4% tons 
of pulpwood...enough to make 9,000 full-size, 40-page daily 
newspapers, or a stack of ordinary typewriter paper 18 stories 
high. Both wheel and track-type loaders are powered by heavy- 
duty Allis-Chalmers diesel engines... healthy, high-performance 
engines that bring loggers fuel savings as high as 20 percent 
in woodland operations. Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


JALMERS & 
POWER FOR A GROWING WORLD 


Varke ting 





... it makes more sense to 
keep five dealer bodies 
going than to let them be 
cut to two or three. . 
(STORY on page 54) 


below Valiant’s most expensive series 
Dodge expects the Lancer to show the 
same low fuel consumption as the 
Valiant 
Mercury, too, wants the Comet to be 
an economy car, although a “luxury 
economy car.” It is the longest of the 
economy cars, has a fine ride, low fuel 
consumption, and is priced down with 
the compacts ilthough, to stay in that 
price area for 1961, Comet had to make 
optional at extt ; me of the fea 
tures such as r } 
it boast of being a rl 
Both the Lancer and the Ci 
higher-horsepower engine 
¢ Dealers’ Role—Th | 
make evervon pe 
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to realign its 
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able chang in product 
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ways all through the 1961 cars. De Soto 
for instance, has been cut back to t 
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Cost-cutting 
modernization 
for pulp mills 


‘ 
= 
= 
= 


DUNE 


Super-Seal motors mark a major 
advance in design... offer built-in 
protection from moisture and chem 
icals. And Allis-Chalmers pumps 
bring high efficiency, low mainte 
nance to handling high-density 
pulp. Together they help producers 
modernize and cut costs 


Super-Seal i 


ALLIS-CH ALI 
POWER ror a GROWING WORL 
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because any 
market acceptance it has is probably as 
sporticr Chrysler, and its dealers need 


iodels—both — hardtops 


] 


omething bigger and more expensive 
than the Plymouth and Valiant. Those 
dealers couldn’t sell enough other mo 
dels to support a full line of De Sotos, 
but Chrvsler can’t let them get com- 
pletely out of touch with De Soto-class 
buvers 

¢ Lincoln Continental—But the best 
example of all is the 1961 Lincoln Con- 
tinental. 

Ever since Henry Ford bought the 
Lincoln Motor Co. in 1922 (from a 
group that included Henry M. Leland, 
founder of Cadillac), the Lincoln has 
been Ford Motor Co.'s big and presti- 
gious competitor to Cadillac. In the past 
few vears, though a fine automobile, it 
lias been only big and prestigious. It cer- 
tainly hasn’t been much sales competi 
tion to GM’s luxurt in the first 
eight months of 1960, the registrations 
were Cadillac, Lincoln, 


vehicle 
8,382 ind 


lor 1961, the Lincoln-Mercury Diy 
has only one series of luxury cars, the 
Lincoln Continental 12 in. long, 
ompared with Cadillac’s 222 in. It 1s 
34 in. high, compared with Cadillac's 
56 in. It is roughly midway in size be- 
tween the ‘Vhunderbird and the Cadil 
It.isn’t abusing the term too much 
to call the Lincoln Continental a new 
type of car 

Why this typ 
explained by th 
Ben Mills 


I wasn’t getting 


planned is 
irticulate 


¢ plaving in 
Cadillae’s ball gam have picked 
t a new field over the ind am going 
to start mv own b game and see 
invbodv will come t vatch me 


The ‘T-Bird—| 


value of starting new ball game. 


laim proot ot 

has hardly been nore thunder 
Vhunderbird—un 
t was the lal n hich also was a 
tvpe of i I] iopes that his 

\, Continenta I h for the same 
f bauver as th 1-Bird. The or 
nal idea of the L ¢ 


uccess than 


ontinental was 
rbird.”” It will 
priced in the s gcneral area 

Most comforting of all to Ford is 


vhat even a curso! 


six-passenger Th 


mination of the 
s figures shows for recent vears. Ford 
Div. people insist the T-Bird has cut 
nto Cadillac busine laim that is 
rided at Cadillac on the 


that Cadillac sales | been on a ris 


simple basis 


ng curve for vears 
With Cadillac do 
have the | Bird's 


iles been coming from? 


well, where 
100-plus annual 
rom other 
But those 
vanted a different 
vpe of luxury car because thev already 


factories’ owners, of 
owners must have 


Ours¢ 


had a wide choice of sizes, appearances, 


ind performances among Cadillac, Lin 
coln, and Imperial. No 





Reels off 
14 miles of 
paper an hour 


Massive paper-making machines of 
Valley Iron Works Corporation, an 
Allis-Chalmers subsidiary, are ofte1 
as long as a football field 

out tons of paper every hour. F! 
forest to finished product, Alli 
Chalmers serves one of the wo! 
great and growing industri 


ALLIES 
POWER FOR A GROWING WORLD 


Vai 





PpIEDMON>?p 
CAROLINAS 


Where Wealth Awaits You 


In 1927, this national advertisement made 
rave + a bold promise to prospective industrial 
Yo XTHERS investors in the Piedmont Carolinas. That 
GRANDE a promise is today richly fulfilled in a Pied 
CHANCE as mont that leads the South in manufactur- 





xs gro it as ; ing output and family income. 


» has 


Fulfillment brings an even greater 
promise. World leadership in three 
industries has created new markets 
in the Piedmont Carolinas. Power 
ahead of demand, a Piedmont asset 
for over fifty years, is readily 
available today for new industrial 
growth. Transportation by air and 
rail, and by some of America’s 
finest roads, brings the Piedmont 
Carolinas within overnight reach of 
the East’s top markets, the Great 
Lakes, and especially the Southeast 
' —fastest growing consumer market 
in the nation. 
A rare combination of resources and resourcefulness, here barely indi- 
cated, suggests significant new location advantages. 
The Piedmont Carolinas renews its promise for another great growth 
era. For information specific to your industry, in confidence, entirely 
without obligation, write our Industrial Development Department. 





DUKE POWER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 





In Marketing 


U.S. Manufacturers Busy Turning Out 
Japanese-Designed Winkie Dolls 


In a switch on the usual routine, American manufac- 
turers are busily producing exact duplicates of a Japanese- 
originated toy. The Japanese-designed Winkie Doll, 
which looks like a Martian teddy bear, may become an 
American fad in the same wildfire way that it swept to 
popularity in Japan (BW —Sep.3’60,p26) 

Firestone Tire & Rubber, a major supplier of the 
Winkie’s black vinyl skin, reports production already 
shooting up toward the million mark. It says the doll 
retails for around 99¢ in such outlets as drug, department, 
and variety stores, bus terminals, and auto supply chains. 
Many retailers are stressing the “Made in U.S.A.” theme 
i their displays. 


Sales of Laundry and Kitchen Appliances 


In ‘60 Seen at Only 6% Below Banner ‘59 


The appliance industry—at least some segments of it— 
will come out of 1960 with a pretty fair showing. This 
is the view of H. F. Lehman, General Motors vice- 
president and general manager of Frigidaire Div. By 
his count, 1960 sales of kitchen and laundry appliances 
for the industry will run only 6% below 1959's. And 
1959 was a banner year, he emphasized 

Looking ahead, he estimates that 1961 sales will be 
“about comparable” with 1960. Prices, he said, will 
average about the same. 

The occasion was the showing in New York of the 
1961 Frigidaire lines. Lehman made this the occasion 
for a strong defense for the annual model changes in 
appliances as a stimulus to improved product and to 
sales. The “calendar deadline” generates pressure and 
excitement, and the deadline even brings about econo- 
mies by focusing efforts on a known target, he said. 

He also answered critics of quality of product with 
these statistics: Service calls on 1960 Frigidaire refriger- 
ators were 61% below the calls on comparable 1948 
models. On electric ranges, service calls have dropped 
28%; on automatic washers, 76%. 


More Department and Specialty Stores 
Are Turning to TV to Sell Their Wares 


More retailers are using television, once almost the 
private advertising medium for product manufacturers 
according to a special report by the National Retail 
Merchants Assn. 

Since 1959, the number of di partment and specialty 
stores using TV has jumped from 55 in 1955 to 94 in 
1960, with 8% of these spending more than 2°% of 
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their total promotional budget on their ‘I'V programs. 
Most favored programing: Local personality and 
news programs, with advertising concentrating on sing 
items. 
e_e « 


Spike Heels Are Kicking Up Trouble 
For Boeing 707, Linoleum Makers 


[he mighty Boeing 707 jetliner has been rout 
The victor: milady and her spike heels. 

Boeing has taken its defeat in stride. 
with a new floor for its 707’s. 

Before the spike, floors were of aluminum hone: 
comb panels. But the miniscule }-in. heel proved deadly. 
Its jabs broke down the honeycomb edges just below the 
contact surface, punched dimples in the panel’s upper 
surface. The structural test engineer had to come up 
with a new floor. 

Boeing is only the latest sufferer from the spikes. ‘The 
National Assn. of Shoe Manufacturers admits freely it 
has been getting kicks ever since the tiny spike hec! 
took over several years ago. Linoleum, carpet, oak floors 
terrazzo—nothing appears to escape punishment. ‘Th¢ 
issue resounded in the corridors of the U.S. Senate 
[he Senate laid down carpet to protect its pock-marked 
linoleum. Now the carpet is giving out. 

Art ne Cork Co. has "prepared a treatise to 
plain. Get a 110-Ib. gal on a spike heel, and with « ach 
stride she develops the impact of an elephant. 

Most companies take the problem philosophical! 
They shrug, “It’s the fashion. What can we do?” \ 
spokesman for Congoleum-Nairn says the heels hay 
made it necessary for the company to replace linolew 
for some irate customers. 

Shoe manufacturers hold out a gleam of hope. Son 
of the new imported shoe lines have heels four times a 
broad at the top as the spike. 


It is coming 


Automatic Changers That Accept Bills 
But Spurn Fakes Installed by Banks 


Money-changing machines that automatically identi 
and accept paper money of more than one denomin 
tion are going to work for two big St. Louis bank 
I‘irst National Bank in St. Louis and Bank of St. Loui 

Ihe electronic change-maker is a variant of the met 
chandiser displayed by Macy’s-New York (BW—May2] 
’60,p185). National Rejectors, subsidiary of Universal 
Match Corp. which makes the device, says it validates 
and accepts genuine U.S. $1 and $5 bills, rejects counter- 
feit or foreign currency. 

In addition, John L. Wilson, president, Universal 
Match, said this week that two department stores—un 
named—would install the change-making merchandiser: 

Meanwhile, three Denver meat-packing executives 
have formed a new corporation, Grocerette Vending 
\lachines, to make and distribute an automatic coin 
yperated grocery dispenser. Some 15 of the dispenser 
ire already installed in Long Beach, Calif., on test, with 
more ready for Denver supermarkets 
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NF L-CIO--SAYS REGISTER 10 NONE 


AFL-CIO PLANE trailing a message urging New Yorkers to vote flies above East and West Side Highways during the rush hours. 


—~Se e, .) LABOR 
ss Unions Driving Hard 
eae \ To Get Out the Vote 


¢ Labor's Gamble ARL-CIO 


impaig 
ration 
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l Food 
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¢ Coordination—Al | 
council mapped pl 
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president of the fe 
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Texaco’s new Stop Loss” program shows why 


lubrication is a management responsibility 


MANAGEMENT does have a stake i! is—a cost-reducing tool, not an expense item 
lubrication practices. Texaco’s complete new —you can effect savings that add up to many 
program “Stop Loss with Organized Lubri- hundred times the cost of the lubricants them- 
cation” shows why. selves. Yet only management has the authority 
This program has proved its ability t to make these potential savings an actuality. 
important savings, and is adaptable 1 Texaco can help you achieve these savings. If 
tually every industry. It is dramatized in you are interested in seeing our film “Stop 
20-minute, color-and-sound movie that every Loss,” call your local Texaco Lubrication 
management man should see. Engineer, or write Texaco, Inc., 135 East 42nd 
When you recognize lubrication for what i Street, New York 17, N. Y. Dept. B142 


LUBRICATION IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN COST CONTRO 


Tune In: Texaco Huntley-Brinkley Report, Mon. Thro 
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DIVERSIFICATION— 


THE UNIVERSAL 
LANGUAGE 


UNIVERSAL MATCH CORPORATION 


i 
* 


ra " F 
a oe 





“e.g. UNIVERSAL REFRIGERATED CABINETS 


Universal has entered a whole new area of merchandising. Selling more than 30% of the market for refrigerate 
Universal Cabinet produces a wid ersified line of merchandisers and fountain units for ice crea 

and dairy products. Cabinets be the Universal name offer shoppers a multiple and completely 

of products. They offer store ma pace-saving dé ind dependable Universal service. For 


continue a program of expan: A inticipates the necd f American business. 





KIRBY THORNTON’S $1,489,486,655 WORKSHOP 


? 


9 mines, o ore re 


Aluminum want to make something 
of it? See Kirby Thornton. For you, 
he’ll fashion the world’s biggest forging 
on a 50,000-ton press that uses dies as 
long and as wide as a house tr uiler. Or 
he’ll punch out extrusions a foot in di 
ameter and five feet long with one cost 
cutting stroke of an in pact press... 
cast you an impeller whose gull-wing 
blades taper to a precise featheredge 

oll you a sheet eight feet wide and 


a highway long 


But perhaps you'd like to roll your 
own. Kirby’ll send you the finest alu 
minum ingots and plates to press, rods 
and bars to whittle, powders and pastes 
to mix— in any size, weight, strength or 
quantity you need. 

Who is Kirby Thornton? He’s chair- 
man of the three-man committee that 
coordinates the world’s largest light 
metals workshop: Alcoa. If you’ve an 
idea, and it requires multiple facilities, 
Kirby knows where to go among Alcoa’s 


HELPS YOU DESIGN 


| 


smelters, 6 research 


cating plants for 
work it out and br 


‘fining location o 


labs ind 23 fabri 
ind tools to 


Because he knows his men and ma 


chines, because he 
one way and ons 
ciently and econo! 
ton is an extra ' 
pound of Alce 


AluminumCompany 


Alcoa Building 


IT, MAKE 


know more than 


Aluminum you buy 
of America, 2016-K 





Alcoa has hundreds of 
Kirby Thorntons to help 
you design it, make it, sell it 


All of Alcoa’s skills are mobilized to a 
single purpose: To put more than just 
16 ounces of metal in every pound of 
Alcoa Aluminum you buy. Here are 12 
of the dozens of ways to do it: 


1. Research Leadership, bringing 
you the very latest in aluminum alloys 
and applications. 


2. Product Development by special- 
ists in your industry and your markets. 


3. Process Development Labs for 
aid in finishing, joining, fabricating and 
packaging. 


4. Service Inspectors to help solve 
production problems at your plant. 


5. Quality Control to meet top stand- 
ards or match your special needs. 


6. Complete Line including all com- 
mercial forms, alloys, gages, tempers. 


7. Availability via the nation’s best 
stocked aluminum distributors. 


8. Foremost Library of films and books 
to help you do more with aluminum. 


9. Trained Salesmen with a wealth 
of on-the-spot information. 


40. Sales Administrators constant- 
ly on call to service your orders. 


11. Year-Round Promotions expand- 
ing your old markets, building new ones. 


12. The Alcoa Label, leading symbol 
of quality aluminum, tomark your goods. 


Added Values 
With Alcoa 


ADDED 
Aluminum 


VALUES 


. is a case book of Alcoa special 
services and a guide to their availabil- 
ity in design, manufacture and sales. 
Your copy, with some of the most re- 
warding information you may ever 
read, is waiting and it’s FREE. Write: 
Aluminum Company of America, 2016-K 
Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa 
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ENTERTAINERS from American Guild of Variety Artists and Musicians’ Union entertain 
from sound truck. As the crowd collects, speakers urge audience to register. 


ities in Missouri 
eived $5,000: St Louis, $4,000; 
Joplin, $1,000; and St. Joseph, $500. 
Michigan cities split up $33,000. New 
York City and Chicago got $20,000 


cach, Philadelphia $10,000 


funds were used largely for office 


— 


nt, telephones in batteries, and radio 
id television spot 


Kansas City 


innouncements 
illing registration deadlines to public 
Some of the money was 
ised for gasoline in cars to take people 
registration offices, or for babysitters 
mind the mothers 
vere registering. ‘There were other 
1st loudspeaker trucks, an airplane 
in New York City with a register-and- 
tte sign, floats, mobile registration 
railers, and the like. 
¢ Techniques—Manpower was at least 
important as money. McPeak, a vet- 
ran AFL-CIO organizer, called on 
++ top-notch organizers for help. With 
Meany’s O.K., he assigned them to 
rk in their areas—exclusively, for the 
uration—on the drive. Many federation 
fhliates also put organizers or staff peo- 
full-time into the campaign 
Citizens Committees” were formed, 
with paid staff workers and volunteers 
In St. Louis, 407 unionists pitched 
n for the campaign. In one dav, they 
egistered 85,077. persons. Volunteer 
rkers were mustered elsewhere in 
milar large numbers—reinforced in 
anv places by wives of union mem 
rs, helping out for a few hours or 
or the entire campaign “Satura- 
m’’ campaigning in large industrial 
reas for 12 davs at a $12,000 cost 
osted registrations in Allegheny 
County (Pittsburgh) to 862,397—with a 
paper” net gain of 43,490 Democrats 
ind 29,724 Republicans. Detroit went 
one million for the first time. 
Registrations increased by 626,000 in 


ittention. 


+ 


‘ 


children while 


; 


target counties in California 


Over-all in areas where AFL-CIO 
concentrated its campaigning, figur 
show 650,000 new registrations in Penn 
svlvania— 347,000 Democrats and 30: 
000 Republicans; in Ohio, Cayu 
County registrations are up 55,00 
in Cincinnati 20,000, with “health 
increases in Columbus, Dayton, 
Akron; in Minnesota, Minneapoli 
up 80,000 and St. Paul 13,000; and 
on down the state lines 
¢ How Much Credit?—AFL-CIO ta 
credit for only a part of the gain 
25% to 30% in Pittsburgh and Phil 
delphia, for example. But the fede: 
tion’s effort has been its biggest polit 
effort vet from a standpoint of man 
power and money. 

The new job it faces is to get out t 
vote. As McPeak says, ““There’s no 
fooling ourselves—or anybody. Unik 
the people who have registered go to t! 
polls, registrations are just wind 
dressing; they won’t mean a thing 

COPE, which relies entirely on ' 
tarv contributions from unionists f 
funds, will probably take over on EF] 
tion Day. The McPeak committec 
pects to have money left from its $5 
000 fund, but it is wary of the big 
in trving to use it to get voters to t 
polls; it would be hard to maintain 
nonpartisan record. McPeak’s volun 
teers will be on the job—but not 
money that has been behind them 

Up to now, COPE’s collections | 
been lagging. As usual, this year it 
for a dollar contribution from each 
AFL-CIO’s more than 13-million 
ated unionists. It made clear that 
would be happy to get even a fourt 
the amount it sought—or somet! 
over $3-million. It’s supposed t 
short of even that 

On Election Dav, COPE. plan 
make up for monev by mobil 
power. END 
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FIBER GLASS FABRICS woven by Stevens are among hundreds of integral components 


of missiles and satellites which have propelled us into a new era. 


As reinforcements for plastics, fiber glass fabrics possess the characteristics 
required to withstand the rigors of outer space. In boats and fishing rods, dust 


Stevens” collection bags, electrical insulation and scores of other industries, Stevens fiber 


Industrial }¥ 
Fabrics // INDUSTRY LOOKS TO J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC. 


FOR ADVANCED FABRIC ENGINEERING 


Stevens—one of the country’s largest fabric producers—offers a diversified 
Fine Fabrics Made in production of woven and knitted fabrics in all fibers: Cotton, Nylon, Fiber Glass, 
America Since 1813 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC. oa 
1460 BROADWAY, N.Y. 36, N.Y, Acetate, Rayon and Orlonff Acrylic. If you have a special industrial 


glass fabrics are constantly finding wider applications. 


Fortisan* Rayon, Dacron** Polyester, Acrilan*** Acrylic, Dynelt Acrylic, 


fabric problem, we will be glad to discuss it with you. 


ATLANTA * BOSTON * CHARLOTTE * CHICAGO * CINCINNATI * DALLAS * DETROIT * LOS ANGELES * PHILADELPHIA * PITTSBURGH * ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE * MONTREAL 
*Reg. T.M. Celanese Corp, of America, *Du Pont’s Polyester Fiber,***Acrylic Fiber by Chemstrand®, {Union Carbide’s Acrylic Fiber, ttDuPont's Acrylic Fiber 





In Labor 


Railroads and Five Unions Agree 
On Study of Disputed Work Rules 


Threats of a railroad strike over controversial work 
rules questions ended this week as carriers and five op- 
erating unions agreed to submit their dispute to a 15-man 
study commission. The agreement in a 14-hour negotiat- 


ing session was a significant victory for Labor Secy. James, 


P. Mitchell, peacemaker in the “featherbedding” argu- 
ment (BW—Oct.8'60,p119). 
With Mitchell sitting in, the parties broke a deadlock 

over details of a factfinding plan. They agreed: 

¢ All work rules questions will be referred to a study 
commission of five representatives each of management, 
the unions, and the public. Initially, the carriers said one 
issue—their demand for the elimination of diesel engine 
firemen—would have to be dealt with separately. 

¢ The study committee will begin work on or before 
Jan. 15 and will report to the parties in no more than 11 
months. 

e The factfinders’ recommendations will not be 
binding. 

e 


Ilinois AFL-ClIO Will Urge Locals 


To Press for Severance Pay Clauses 


Merged AFL-CIO in Illinois—a federation of 1.1-mil- 
lion unionists—outlined a strong economic program at 
its third annual convention in Springfield last week. 
However, the organization placed just as much stress 
on political action on a year-round basis as a “must” 
for labor in the state. 

The Illinois State Federation of Labor & Congress of 
Industrial Organizations will urge all locals in the state 
to press for severance pay in their contracts. About a 
fourth of all Illinois unionists are covered by plans now. 

The convention stressed that in times of automation 
and plant and department shifts or closings, severance 
pay serves two functions: 

¢ It eases the loss of earnings and the costs of find- 
ing a new job, helps pay moving expenses if the employee 
moves, and so forth. 

¢ It gives employers more “financial incentive to 
keep workers on the payroll.” 

The convention also urged the reduction of the re- 
tirement age under Social Security to 60 years for men, 
55 for women. 

“ + 


Producer Cancels Overseas Film Plans 


Because of Rise in Foreign Labor Costs 


American International Pictures, an independent 
movie producer, has dropped plans to film five big-budget 
pictures abroad. They will be filmed in this country, 
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mostly in Hollywood. This is a sharp reversal of past 
policy and is against a trend to moviemaking abroad. 

The company said its decision was prompted by “the 
doubling of labor costs abroad and the lack of good 
technicians” there. Now, say AIP’s James H. Nicholson 
and Samuel Z. Arkoff, it’s about as cheap to shoot a film 
in the United States, and the technical quality of the 
product is likely to be far superior. 

Hollywood movie unions, particularly the Interna 
tional Assn. of Theatrical Stage Employees, have been 
attempting to block what they term “runaway foreign 
production,” the trend to make movies and TV films 
abroad to escape U.S. union costs. Boycott plans 
recently considered were dropped at least temporarily. 

e e * 


U.S. Supreme Court Agrees to Decide 


lf Fair Labor Law Covers Co-op Members 


Ihe U.S. Supreme Court agreed to hear one labor 
case and turned down a second this week. 

In the first, the court agreed to decide whether the 
federal Fair Labor Standards Act applies to 200 Maine 
and Tennessee women who knit children’s wear at home 
for sale by a cooperative. The cooperative, Whitaker 
House, Inc., claims that, as “member-producers” engaged 
in “profit-sharing,” the women are exempt from the 
minimum wage-maximum hour provisions of the law. 

Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell contends that the 
women are “employees,” paid on a piece-rate basis, and 
that the cooperative was set up with the express purpos¢ 
of evading FLSA regulations. Two lower court decisions 
have favored Whitaker House. 

In the second case, the court let stand an appeals 
court ruling permitting a federal district court to enjoin 
picketing without prior investigation by the National 
Labor Relations Board. A Chicago Hod Carriers local 
had asked for a review on the ground that this procedure 
violated the Taft-Hartlev Act. 


Some Progress in Long-Range Planning 
Reported by Kaiser Steel-USW Group 
I'he United Steelworkers-Kaiser Steel 


range planning committee has made 
progress” 


Corp. long 
“some further 
towards its goal of finding a way for an 
equitable sharing of future income gains between em 
ployees, shareholders, customers, and the public. But 
a spokesman concedes that the committee still has a 
long way to go. 

The tripartite committee with Dr. George W. Taylor 
of the University of Pennsylvania as chairman met in 
New York earlier this month to review work of a 
number of subcommittees. The splinter groups of the 
nine-man committee will continue to meet regularly 
on specific questions under consideration; the entire 
committee will meet again before the end of the veat 

Initially, the committee hoped to make recommenda 
tions this vear. It no longer expects to. Kaiser em 
plovees got a deferred wage increase that took the time 
pressure off committeemen studying alternative sharing 
plans. 
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Millions of Tons 





Data: American Iron & Steel Institute 
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Steel's Future Points Two Ways 


What’ 


the first 


Basic change in its position is 
favorable for industry and its 
customers — but its next two 
years will be full of tough 
problems. 
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ef ob iags wl, 


hundred year 
hoard At this moment, there is enough stone, 


gravel and sand in Houdaille quarries and 
pits to last more than+100 years. These valuable reserves will 
assure continued, uninterrupted service to our customers. 
Ready to serve the construction building field today, or in 
the year 2060, are Buffalo Crushed Stone Corp., Bowmans- 


ville, N.Y.; Houdaille Construction Materials, Inc., Morris- 


BUFFALO HYDRAULICS DIVISION, BUFFALO, N.Y.; MANZEL DIVISION, BUFFALO, N.Y 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN; HUNTINGTON DIVISION, HUNTINGTON, W.VA.; WALES-STRIPPIT, 
LTD., NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO; HOUDAILLE INDUSTRIES DIVISION, OSHAWA, ONTARIO; STRIPPIT TOOL & MACHINE CO., BRAMPTON, ONT.; HOUDAILLE 
CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS, INC., MORRISTOWN, N.J.; BUFFALO CRUSHED STONE CORP., BOWMANSVILLE, N.Y.; R.H. WRIGHT, INC., FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA. 


€ PEE gs 


town, N.J.; and R. H. Wright, Inc., Fort Lauderdale, Fla 
Our diversified enterprises supply the aircraft, autor 
tive, chemical, petroleum, electronics, metalworking, 
and marine transportation, and steel industries. 
We'd like to tell you more about what's going on 
Houdaille. Drop a postcard to the Secretary, Houdaill 
Industries, Inc., 1280 Main Street, Buffalo 9, N. Y 


FAIRMOUNT TOOL & FORGING, INC., CLEVELAND, OHIO; DETROIT DIVISION, - 


MLE 


AKRON, N.Y. AND LOS ANGELES, CALIF.; PROVINCIAL ENGINEERING node 


one of North America’s fastest growing corporations 
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Experience with the needs of small business 


Whatever the size of your business, you can feel at home 
with the Hartford Insurance Group 

Large business? No matter how widespread are your plants, 
offices, warehouses—no matter where your representatives 
travel—Hartford’s 34,000 local agents and its coast-to-coast 
network of more than 225 service offices are your assurance 
of fast, expert help in time of need. 


Small business? Local Hartford Group Agents are specialists 


in handling the protection problems of one-man, ten-man 
fifty-man firms. And they are backed up by the full facilities 
of the Hartford in all lines of insurance—fire, casualty, life 
and bonds, to name just a few. 

This experience with the business at both ends of the 
means that the Hartford and its agents 


to give your company the right “fit” in protection and serv 


n be counted on 


ice. With country-wide service 





b | 
and large-yours with the HARTFORD 


of business policies, and a large staff of specialists who are Fire Insurance Company 


available to help with specific insurance problems, the > 
Hartford Insurance Group—through your Hartford Agent » R l I 
—has what your business needs. 

: Hartford 15, Connecticut 
Call your Hartford Agent or your insurance broker. In 
many communities, you'll find your Hartford Agent listed 


in the Yellow Pages under “Hartford Insurance.” Or look 
for him wherever you see the Stag trademark displayed. 


Hartford. ..a trusted ni 50 4 
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... it didn’t take long for steel buyers to learn that steel 


price increases followed steel wage increases .. . 


few times since the war, the critical 
jam in the steel market was in product 
capacity (charts, at left 

Most often, those tie-ups affected 
light flat-rolled products—hot and cold 
reduced sheets, tin-plate, more recently 
galvanized sheets. Jointly, these account 
for more than 40% of all steel prod 
ucts. And through most of their pro 
longed manufacturing cvcles, most of 
these products flow through the sam 
mills and furnaces. Hence the capacity 
expansion job to supply all of them was 
cnormous 

Unlike the capacity in the iron and 
steel departments, which can be ex- 
panded pretty quickly and drastically 
by adapting old equipment to modern 
practice, there’s less you can do to 
expand capacity of existing finishing 
mills. Mostly what vou do is_ install 
new mills. With them 
brisk and mill-builders few, that in 
volved considerable standing in_ lin 
Quite a few foreign steelmakers were 
standing in the same lines 

(hat helped prolong the period be 
fore U.S. product capacity got fai 
enough in front of peak demand to lect 
the steel buver relax 


demand _ for 


lll. Prices and Labor 


'wo other factors kept this 
ing furiously. One was the 
five industrvwide strikes since the war 
totaling 290 days. Cumulativelv, and 
it least temporarily, they cost about 57 
million tons of steel. 
lent of a year’s production from all th 
capacity added postwar 

he fact that they were so predict 
able and that thev shut off almost 90% 
of the supply for periods ranging from 
four weeks to almost four months af 
fected the steel market, periodically, as 
much as the capacity shortages did 

lor always, thev caused inventory 
buildups before and after the strikes 
And alwavs thev were eventually fol 
lowed by inventory drawdowns after 
the post-strike buildups. It’s one of 
these drawdowns that we're completing 
right now 

Prices, too, complicated steel’s post 
war market, although thev affected it 
less than either capacity shortages ot 
Steel started the postwar era 
with a peculiarly depressed price level 
Hence it didn’t take long for steel buy 
ers to learn that steel price increases fol 
lowed wage increases. So the 
buyers hedged against price boosts, fur 
ther complicating the market. 
¢ Expansion Plusses—Through all this 


Vhat’s the equiva 


strikes 


steel 


(STORY on page 74) 


xpand and modern 
, it will have 


vhich is two 


steel continued to 
ize. By the end of this year 
spent almost $1 3.( billion 

ind a half times its total assets 


process started t boug 6] more 


] 
when 1i¢ 


more prod 
uct capacity, and a productivity that has 
ibout doubled 
bout d 
wre are som 
I] 
well the ] ] 


pliant iot 
| 
there are m 


] 
ingot capacity TC Cal 


intangible 
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I £ 
technology | vastly 
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IV. The New Look 


lor il] thes¢ 
steel buver 
ittention to 
piling in with 
cutting 
] 
i 


ened, 
Vhis was 
tomer am 
the cost 
ind it cau 
fluctuate 
omy, both on tl vay up and t 


widely as the 


down 
But be 
surges in 
buver had 
ind this was 
it 
¢ Abortive Shift—Th 


taking 


has been 
Very well ha ( 
35-dav stecl 
labor cont1 
pacitv wa 
customers 
did start the 
prewar policy 
inventory 
But not all 
was in plac 
price-inct 
tense than 
might have 
that might 
it happened 
come off 
A recess 
sharp, cai 
by the he 
building 
longest strike—one whi 
never did drain the U.S 
as drv of steel as « 
would 
¢ Post-Strike Rush—The seeds of the 
1960 correction were sown when 
went back to rk Nov. 7 last 
Ihe industrv was so thorough] 
en had quite a fey 


.quipm nt had 


quite 


rvone had figured it 


pared it 
furnaces hot 
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helping businesses cut costs. 
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TWA saves over $3/4 million 
with a DITTO One-Writing 
Purchase-Order System! 


Increased efficiency with a DITTO One-Writing Purchase-Order 
System has paid off for TWA at the rate of $75,000 a year—over 
$3/4 million since this system was put into use over 10 years ago. 
These savings have resulted from a marked speed-up in paper- 
work handling, elimination of re-writings and errors, and reduction 
of waste clerical motion. The airline also reports many other bene- 
fits that can’t be measured in dollars. Three factors have contri- 
buted to the value of the DITTO system at TWA: (1) the knowledge 
and skill of DITTO systems experts, based on years of experience; 
(2) the completeness of the DITTO systems service, which includes 
planning, forms, and machines; (3) the unique simplicity of a 
DITTO One-Writing System. 

These factors, which have brought substantial savings and last- 
ing efficiency to TWA's systems operations, can do the same for 
you. For complete information, call your local. DITTO office—or 
mail the coupon on page 83. 


Ditto. 


BRANO 


For fifty years, the helping hand for modern business 
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... concrete beams provide 
an example of why steel 
isn’t yet out of the woods... 


(STORY on page 74) 


strikingly little Most important, I 
the first time in 20 vears, steel 
more than enough capacity of 
kind. 

Now, if st 


that 


} 
i 


id 


realized 
the nagging 

newed stri 

not have 

reversal that 

and one-half 

ill that ipacity 

so much foreign 

inventories TOS ibout 

Nov. 15, 1959 and Mar. 31 

e Sudden Realization—Then bu 
] 


discovered it had on hand what 


1 conservative 
normal inventor 
vear. It al 

out question, tf 
product, in 
and get just 


sible delivery 


hat realizat 
postwar buildup 
triggered still 
down. And 
put the operat 
since Mar 
ibout it 
it’s about 
the last 


V. The New Competitors 


] 


There are four reasons why all this 
! 


isn’t ushering in steel’s millenium 
night whv steel still has severe prob 
lems to face just ahead 

One 1s competitive materials 

If vou drive Route 22 from Harris 
burg to Easton, Pa., or Route 31 from 
New Stanton to Washington, Pa., you'll 
see 100-odd overpass bridges made of 
prestressed concrete beams. Since they 
stand almost in the shadow of the two 
largest steel structural mills in the world 
(Bethlehem Stecl’s at Bethlehem on 
Route 22, and U. S. Steel’s at Home 
stead not far from Route 31)—in a stat 
that produces more steel than all but 
two nations in the world—those con 
crete beams provide a pretty drastic 
example of why steel isn’t vet out of 
the woods. 
¢ Battle—Those prestressed concrete 
beams are symbols of a rugged com- 
mercial battle that’s going on between 
steel’s wide-flange beam and concrete’s 
prestressed beam 

It doesn’t cover the entire market 
there are some applications that only 
steel can meet. But concrete has been 
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doing its home work for vears, im- 
proving its product, extending its ap 
plications, researching both market and 
product intensively and selling like mad. 

As a consequence, when the struc 
tural producers—primarily U. S. Steel 
and Bethlehem—were caught with their 
plants down for expansion at a_ time 
when highway planning design, and en 
ginecring were soaring five vears ago, 
prestressed concrete was ready to and 
did exploit a major breakthrough. 
¢ No Longer Presold—Steel isn't out 
of the structural market, of cours« 
It has some sparkling new design tech 
niques and some new, cost-cutting 
products—plus capacity to burn. But 
concrete has pushed into portions of 
the market it couldn’t compete for 
seriously a decade ago. So steel’s rela 
tive share—whatever the size of the 
market—will be smaller, its selling mor« 
costly, its pricing tighter. 

A portion of the structural market 
which 10 years ago was automatically 
presold for steel, in short, is now highh 
competitive. That same thing has been 
happening all through steel’s product 
list (BW—Mav9'59,p30). Fifty vears 
ago, ‘most steel was presold automati 
cally. Since then, the proportion of 
steel’s product that sells itself has de 
clined steadily. Indeed, we'd be a strik 
ingly backward economy if that weren't 
the case. 
¢ Aluminum and _ Plastic—Aluminum 
and plastics are popular, and not wholls 
understood, examples. ‘They're not 
about to take over the automotive mat 
ket—steel’s largest. But thev are diligent 
competitors for part of it and they're 
selling for uses thev couldn’t command 
10 years ago. 


Vi. Hobbles on Growth 


Steel has another kind of market 
problem, and the oil business is a classic 
example of that. 

“For 17 vears,”’ savs one oil country 
goods producer, “we didn’t miss a turn 
on our seamless pipe mills for lack of 
orders.” 

From 1945 to 1955, demand for oil 
country goods casing, tubing, drill pips 

a handsome stcel market—grew fastet 

than that for any other steel product 
Less than five vears ago, the market 
projections for oil country goods in 
the 1960s impelled an expansion so 
massive that it was far from complete 
when demand began a slide that hasn't 
ended yet. 
« Not Up to Hopes—lven more 
troublesome is this: Some pretty respon 
sible steel industry opinion figures that 
steel consumption per 1,000 ft. of oil 
well drilled alreadv is down 10% over 
the last few years, may drop 10% more 
during the 1960s. This they attribute 
to improved drilling technology 

Between that and the remarkable dis 
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NATIONAL CAN'S Order-Billing 
System cuts billing time 
over 25%...eliminates 

costly re-writing and 
resulting errors! 


In operation less than a year, National Can’s DITTO Order-Billing 
System has already established itself as a time-saver, work-saver, 
money-saver! ‘‘Hand extension’’ on the invoice master speeds up 
work flow by eliminating copying and errors. A new ‘‘change order"’ 
feature shows original order data as well as order changes on one 
tast-reading sheet. Extension of the system to interplant orders— 
especially important because of National Can’s 19 plants from 
coast to coast—cuts paper work more than 50% on these orders. 

These are typical of the many ways DITTO experts help busi- 
nesses streamline their systems operations. This valuable advice 
doesn’t cost a penny... just a phone call to your local DITTO 
office! Or get full information by mailing the coupon on page 83. 
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TOOL STEEL GEAR & PINION 
steps up "promise date" 
performance with a 

DITTO Parts Order System! 


The continued growth of Tool Steel Gear & Pinion Co. of Cincinnati, 
Ohio necessitated a complete new production control system. A 
survey of requirements by consulting engineers established 10 
basic objectives for the new system. The key objective was meeting 
promised delivery dates—and it could be attained only if the other 
nine were attained. Since its installation over 10 years ago, Tool 
Steel’s DITTO One-Writing Parts Order System has enabled the 
company to make good on 85% to 90% of its promised dates. In 
addition, this system has resulted in payroll savings estimated at 
approximately $20,000 annually, and has reduced as many as 100 
writings to one writing. 

What's back of all this: primarily, the amazing adaptability of a 
DITTO One-Writing System to Tool Steel’s systems requirements. 
Find out how this adaptability can meet your requirements. Mail 
the coupon on the opposite page, or call your local DITTO office. 


BRAND 


For fifty years, the helping hand for modern business 
©1960 DITTO, INC 
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parity in cost between domestic and 
foreign oil, a fine market that steel 
had figured would be superfine in the 
1960s has lost a lot of its polish 
¢ Outlook in Autos—The auto indus- 
trv, steel’s largest customer, is another 
example. Several things constrict steel’s 
growth in that market, where growth 
has been handsome, if erratic, for years 
lhe promotional campaigns that stecl 
is beaming at Detroit demonstrate how 
much it is feeling the competition of 
plastic and aluminum there 

So far, aluminum and plastics | 
displaced a great deal of steel in autos 
but thev have limited steel’s growth in 
the auto market (BW —Jun.25'60,p34 
As their iutomotive ipplicatio 
broaden, stcel’s presold automotive t 
nage constricts, competition toughens 
prices harden 
¢ Compacts and Steel—Development 
in Detroit itsclf add to the impact Just 
as practice in vi] produ tion chang 
and cuts the steel needed per well 
taste chang n autos, al 
disadvantage 

Perhaps spurt 
line taxes and er-lowe 
ge, the smaller autor I> le 
a fact—in many standard models 
as in the compacts. The latter 
mated, will take at least 40 
1961 model vear’s pl duction Steel 
men figure you can build three of them 
with the steel two standard cars would 
require. That also slo 

One steelman i 
situation in another \ ve f th 
compacts were to tak y 35 of th 
1961 model rs production, | uid, 
the auto | rv 1 DI 
duce 9.3-mil | y I 
the automotive ( onsumpt 
the record vear 55. That w 
vear Detroit produced 7.9-million 
senger cars, its peak fig fa 

Again, th 
lems. It’s just 
less dominant 
pete harder 


Vil. The Foreign Threat 
The third prol 


new postur 
competition. Steel 
but it’s real—and he 
e Free World 
ing smartly, parti 
ucts where we've 
Ihat threatens export 
¢ There’s no persuasive 1 rowing 
of the labor-cost differential that 
permits both European and Asian pro 
ducers to undersell domestic producers 
by important margins when their own 
domestic demand slides off. ‘That spurs 
imports 
¢ Equipped to Penetrate—So, if 
cut through all the industrv-union 
gument, what remains is this 
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... will there be a price in- 
crease sometime next year 
before Oct. 1... 


(STORY on page 74) 


¢ The U.S. offers the world’s 
largest market with the highest prices. 

¢ Foreign producers are better 
equipped to penetrate it today than 
they've ever been—and they've proved 
they can penetrate it successfully. 

If vou can imagine foreign producers 
will turn their backs on such a market 
when they have capacity to sell, you can 
dismiss foreign competition as a prob 
lem for steel—as the union does. The 
industry, though, is less sanguine 


Vill. Is the Price Right? 


The steel import problem sharpen 
steel’s fourth problem to a needlepoint 
That problem is pricing. 

Last Jan. 5, steel’s emplovment costs 
went up 14¢ per hour, with no price in 
creases. On Dec. 1, they will go up 
about 11¢ more—and they'll be no pric« 
increase. On Oct. 1, 1961, they go up 
another 14¢. 
¢ Questions—W ill there be a price in 
crease sometime next vear before Oct. 1? 
Will there be one then? 

Quite a few steelmen savy there simply 
must be, financially speaking. But quite 
a few concede prices already have risen 
too far, speaking commercially 

They know that if prices rise further, 
that simply makes the attractive U.S 
market even more attractive to foreign 
competition, and prices the domestic 
product still farther out of foreign 
markets 

Thev know that same holds for steel’s 
tussles with competitive materials, most 
of which are basically more costly than 
steel. 
¢ Squeeze—The answer to this thorny 
problem starts with the steel outlook for 
1961. Those who guess this far in ad 
vance are guessing around 95-million 
ingot tons. That would signal earnings 
only a little greater than a decade ago, 
when shipments were about the same, 
prices and costs were far lower, and 
total assets were about half as large 

In short, that would signal an carn 

ings squeeze. 
e Means for Solution—To solve that 
problem, steel must solve the other 
three—competitive materials, constricted 
growth prospects, and foreign compc 
tition. That's why steel’s next coupl 
of vears look arduous, indeed 

But all that capacity and all that 
eficiency—with more of both coming in 
every month--have brought about the 
even more drastic change in steel’s basic 
position. And it’s that change that 
makes a solution possible. &ND 
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DITTO, INC., 6892 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois 

At no obligation to me, please: 
| ‘J Send complete information on DITTO One-Writing Systems 
CJ Have an expert DITTO systems planner see me 


Name___ 





Title___ 





Company 





Address 





Zone State 


Find out how you can save 





time, work, and money with a 


DITTO One-Writing System! 


DITTO systems are complete and efficient, and provide integrated 
data processing without complex electronic equipment. A DITTO 
system is so simple, and yet so efficient and economical, that no 
other system can match it for saving time, work, and money. 

Why don’t you take a tip from companies like TWA, National 
Can, and Tool Steel Gear and Pinion Co.—three of thousands that 
have found the solution to their paperwork and communication 
problems with a DITTO One-Writing System. Act today! Clip and 
mail the coupon above—or call your local DITTO office. 


For fifty years, the helping hand for modern business 
©1960 DITTO, IN 
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Prosperous people . . . people with high 
incomes—these are your best market for 
consumer goods. Today, this 
bullish. The Newsweek-spo1 
tinuing Study of Consumer Bu 
conducted by the Nat 
Conference Board, show 
the upper income classes hav: 
their plans to buy 
appliances. 
These same people, | 
your best market for industrial 
Many of them are manager 
and officials . . . the execut 
the top decisions on bu 
Whether you’re mappi! 





for consumer or industria 
sider this: per advertising do 
week delivers more high-i 

. more readers who are manager 
prietors and officials . . . tha 
magazine in the newsweekly field. 


. 


The world-wide newsweekly for communicative people 
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It is now just about a vear since 
Britain, France, and Italv loosened th« 
tight, discriminatorv restrictions the 
had slapped on U.S. exports during the 
dollar shortage after World War II 
The liberalization, partly a 
heavy U.S. government pressure, prom 
ised to boost American sales abroad and 
into this countrv’s 
balance of pavments deficit 
How well has the promise been real 
ized? Today U.S. businessmen and go 
ernment officials have the numbers with 
which to take a reading 
¢ Dramatic Rise—U.S exports to the 
three kev West European nations hav 
stepped up dramatically since last vear 
(see charts above). Shipments to the 
United Kingdom this vear are moving at 
higher rate than in 1959. Our 
exports to France are stepping along at 


result of 


so cut WoOrrTisome 


a 65% 


better than a 80% greater pace and to 


Italy at nearly a 60% greater pace 
Moreover, American exports to thos 
West European countries like West 
Germany, Holland, Belgium and_ thi 
Scandinavian nations, which 
quantitative restrictions on dollar good 
even earlier, also continue to be heavils 
on the rise. Indeed, U.S. exports te 
all West Europe this vear are running 
nearly 50% ahead of 1959 
e Statistical Problem—Preciscl\ 


} 
eased 


how 
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much of these increases can be ascribed 
directly to the trade liberalizing moves, 
uch as easing of quotas and currency 
mtrols, is difficult te pinpoint statis 
tically. Unquestionably other factors 
have plaved major roles in boosting out 
iles in Europe, especially the fact that 
Europe is currently enjoving an 
boom. And the U.S 
export 
ubtless have had som« 
Then. too, certain 
influenced by special circumstances. 
xport of commercial aircraft was 
owed in 1959 because of the industrv’s 
radual changeover from propeller to jet 
And Europeans delaved cotton 
purchases while U.S. supports shifted 
ind brought cotton prices down. 
Nevertheless, a number of studies 
ith here and abroad indicate that a 
ibstantial part of American business- 
nen's increased sales in Europe can be 
rly credited to trade liberalization. 
Under Secy. of State C. Douglas Dillon 
has suggested that possiblv as much as 
of the improvement in the U.S. 
xport-import trade balance in 1960 will 
ome in goods restricted. 
This would amount to $750-million if 
present trends continue. Other U.S. 
fheials tend to be conservative, 
ut still predict that liberalization will 
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nomic govern 
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goods have been 


ment’s promotion 
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Europe Buys More U.S. Goods 


58 


boost U.S. exports $200-million 
$300-million this vear. 
These estimates are 
checks on the performance of recent! 
decontrolled U.S. exports. For exai 
ple, Commerce Dept. officials h 
found that a selected group of consum 
items—including food products, textil 
leather goods, automobiles, toy 
jewelrv—totaled $255-million in sale 
West Europe, Australia and New 7 
land in this vear’s first half, comp 
with $150-million in the = first 
months of 1959. And the largest 
tion of the $105-million increase 
in the United Kingdom, West Ger 
many, France and Italy 
¢ United Kingdom—The U.k., wh 
today retains discriminatory contr 
on only 10 U.S. commodities, import 
about $986-million worth of U.S. go 
in the first eight months of this 
compared with $598-million during | 
same period last vear. And 
10% to 15% of this increase ha 
made in goods that were liberali 
the British last November 
\ survev by the U.S 
London shows this performance in t 
first five months of 1960 against 
same period in 1959 on U.S. exp 
liberalized in November: Synthet 
fibers and fabrics rose from $800,000 
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THE FALCON OFFERS 
FLEET OWNERS BIG 
SAVINGS IN UPKEEP 





THE FALCON GIVES THEM 
UP TO 30 MILES ON A 
GALLON AND 4,000 MILES 





IVE ALWAYS THOUGHT 
THE NAVY WAS A 


When we say fleet owners, Linus, we mean businessmen .. . 
wise businessmen who have found Falcon the best way to 
save. That low Falcon price, plus the exceptional savings on 
gas and oil are just the beginning. Falcon’s new aluminized 
muffler normally lasts three times as long as ordinary types. 
Even tires, repair bills (and in most states) insurance and 
licensing cost less. And here’s more great news. . . so con- 
fident are Ford Dealers in Falcon’s quality, durability and 
reliability, they were first to extend their warranty on a 1961 
compact car to 12 months or 12,000 miles, whichever comes 
first. Get all the details on America’s best-selling compact 
car and see a copy of the new, extended warranty at your 


‘< ¥ ae > id ! _ CA 
local Ford Dealer’s! FORD DIVISION, rd Motor Company, 


THE FLEET CAR THAT SAVES YOU MORE 
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£5.6-million; cotton varn and 
from $71,000 to $1.7-million; « 
and footwear from $600,000 to 
million; canned fish from $500, 
$2.7-million; canned juices and 
from $110,000 to $1.4-million 
e Italy— Vh« ilans dropped 
1,000 dollar items from discrim 
controls in January of this 
are preparing to free nearly all 
goods next month. U.S. export 
country hit about $314-million 
first half of 196( mpared wit! 
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Closing and opening of contacts is the ultimate test of switchgear design. Here artist Ne 
Seidler depicts this new equipment and the most advanced contact operation in the industr 


BOLD ADVANCE IN THE CIRCUIT BREAKER ART 


New I-T-E 4160 volt switchgear is big news for users of electric 
power everywhere. It means you can now be more sure of your 
power... safer from prolonged outages than ever before. 
Because here is switchgear and circuit breaker design that goes 
far ahead of any other on the market. The parade of technical 
advances includes faster closing and opening, greater safety, 
and smaller power demands. Yet the equipment fits snugly into 
a smaller space and still costs no more than other makes. Why 
did |I-T-E introduce it now?—the existing I-T-E line was still 
ahead of the field in most details. This is an I-T-E policy: To 


strive constantly to give users of electricity the finest eq 
ment that can be devised. It's the reason that over the year 
progress in electricity has so often been led by I-T-E. 


Divisions: Switchgear e Small Air Circuit Breaker e Transforme 
& Rectifier e Special Products e Greensburg e BuliDog Electr 
Products e Victor Insulators e Kelman Power Circuit Breake 
Subsidiaries: The Chase-Shawmut Co. e Walker Electr 
Co. « Wilson Electrical Equipment Co. e In Canada: Bulll 
Electric Products Co. Ltd. e Eastern Power Devices Lt 


+ 


Canadian Porcelain Co. Ltd. e Headquarters: Philadelphia 


(f}) : l-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER COMPANY 




















A HUNDRED MILLION MIRACLES are /happ 
every day because of the insatiable curiosity of chemists. Almo 
thing we touch owes some of its excellence to the magic touch of che 


If you produce chemicals, in whatever shape or form, remembe 


Continental has 


pemical 


the right package 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
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MORE ENERGY... 
IN MORE FORMS... 
FOR AMERICA'S 
GROWING NEED 


Exploration for new oil and natural gas 
reserves goes on constantly to meet the 
expanding needs of an energy-ravenous 

economy. Texas Eastern is taking an active 
and successful part. Today, our Oil Division is 
drilling in many areas —and producing oil and 


gas from more than 800 operating wells. 


America’s need for energy of all kinds is 


zooming. That’s why Texas Eastern plans far 


ahead as it diversifies in the field of energy 


supply and enlarges its role as 
Pipeliner of Energy to the Nation. 
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Houston, Texas Shreveport, Louisiana 
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A New Era of Change for U.N. 


The 
emerging from a month of sound and 
fury and heading into a period of uncer 


United Nations this week is 


taintv and change. Gone from New 
York are the visiting chiefs of state 
Communists Khrushchev, Kadar, and 
Castro; neutralists Nasser, Nehru, and 
Nkrumah. But left behind are the issues 

the Congo, disarmament, Algeria, co 
lonialism, and revision of the U.N’ 
structure. 

It mav be months or even a veat 
before the pattern of the future crvstal 
lizes. But the first signs of change ar 
already appearing. This week, as it cel 
ebrates its 15th anniversarv, the U.N 
also marks: 
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A time of testing. It has passed 
through the crises of Korea and Suez. 
It is now in the crisis of the Congo 
BW Oct.1'60,p25) 

\ new power relationship within its 
halls. Voting control in the General 
Assembly is shifting away from. the 
\tlantic Community toward the Afro- 
\sian nations. This will reflect itself 
n pressures to change other parts of 
the U.N.’s organization 

A new degree of U.S. involvement 
in the U.N. In the past, U.S. has 
relied but little on the U.N. Now the 
U.N. is becoming a focal point of 
U.S. foreign policy 

Less glamorous and spectacular, pet 


haps, an ever-increasing importance in 
the sphere of international economics 
An American diplomat calls the U.N 
“certainly the most complex dipl 
instrument ever devised.” It is a ] 
association of nations born of a wart 
alliance that was coming 
before the end of hostilities 
vived through a period of ( 
rampant nationalism, and _ rising 
nomic and political expectations 


|. Three Ages of U.N. 


All this has left its mark, an 
U.N. of 1960 has evolved a lon: 
from the U.N. of 1945. It has de 
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through three rather distinct e1 
characterized by a central 
of its three principal politi 
ponents the Securitv Coun 
eral Assembly, and the § 
eral 
e Security Council—1) 
from the founding of tl 
to the outbreak of tl 
1950, was the Er 
Council 

Under the U.N. Cha the Security 
Council is charged with maintaining in 
ternational order and peace. During th 
first five vears, it was moderately su 
cessful, despite a sprinkling of Sovi 
vetoes. It helped contain conflict 
Indonesia, Kashmir, and Pales 
was able to negotiate cease-fi 


this earthmover - ments. In these areas, the bie 


ers permitted the council to functi 


moves earth St = because they were not directly invol 
ees in the disputes 
faster _ Veo The Security Council's effectiven¢ 
eS ' declined quick v. however ifter the 
Korean War broke out he Soviet del 
gate brought U.N. action almost to a 
standstill with vetoes Oo g round 
this blockade, the [ 
eral Assembly to 
as the “Uniting for Peat 
which allowed it to tak 
curity Council’s job 
e General Assembly—Thus 
second period, the Era of 
Assembly. The assemb! 
intended as a rum where 
would be heard equalh 
have one vote ind there would 
because of Osborn big power veto. It supposedly had | 
Z onlv to make recommendations to 
power brushing Security ( 
The gcner il 
fluence thro g 
called moral pressure 
made possib] bv the peed 
communications, the spread 
and an in ; 
the affairs of s 


However, the General 


] 
} 


unwieldy body for exec 

it has gradually turned over mucl 
the diplomatic trouble-shooting t 
Secretarv General. This policy m 

int full f fter Dag Hamma 
skjold’s appointment in 1953, succeed 
ing T'rvgve Lie, who had regarded th 
Husky earthmoving units like this depend on hydraulic power to post as more administrati 

keep them on-the-go. And precision-built hydraulic pumps deliver ¢ Secretary General—This shift of em 
the power for fast, profitable load-and-dump cycles. A leading maker phasis is not so easy to date as the first 
of hydraulic pumps was hand-tool finishing an important pump two penods, but it opened the third 
part. His cost: $14.00 per hundred. Today, an Osborn Metal period of U.N. history, the Era of th 
Finishing Machine does his job automatically . . . uniformly ‘“‘breaks”’ Secretary Gener >5, Hamar 
sharp edges and removes burrs that can foul the hydraulic system. skjold be gan what rm pI nt 
Cost: $1.30 per hundred. It’s typical of how you can reduce costs, diplomacy wit r t 
speed production and up- oh, China to negotiate | 

grade product quality. Write a prisoners. His real 

The Osborn Manufacturing Es vear during th 

Company, Dept. A-213, nt fa General Assembh 

Cleveland 14, Ohio. rr Since _ then 

brought the offi 

Metal Finishing Machines...and Methods « Industrial Brushes * Foundry Production Machinery eral to the for 
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Add this personnel counselor to your staff. 
but not to your payroll! 


He’s a trained, experienced 


Travelers imsurance 
advisor, ready to go to work in your firm for you 
and your employees. But he won't cost you a cent! 
This is The Travelers famous Employee Secu- 
rity Service, used by more than 2500 companies in 
the United States and Canada. It works like this: 
A special Travelers representative, working at a 
desk you assign to him, has the job of serving the 
personal insurance needs of youl people—at your 


convenience and theirs, of course. 


He shows them how benefits from Social Security 


and your company insurance fit into their pattern of 


personal protection, If they need additional life o1 


See “THLE RIGHT MAN. star-studded CBS TV spectacular on the color, music 


accident and health insurance, he can supply it from 
t portfolio of policies designed espec ially for Em- 
ployee Security Service. And premiums are paid by 
salary deduction. 

Che result: your employees have the security 
they want and need—a big step toward the high 
employee morale every employer seeks. 

P.S. The new V.L.P. (Variable Insurance Plan) is 
the kind of unique policy offered by The Travelers 
as part of E.S.S. Ask your Travelers man about it. 


THE TRAVELERS 


nsurance Companies : 


pense of past Presidential Campaigns. Garry Moore is M.C., 8:30 P.M., EDT, Oct. 24 





Which Hammermil| 
Graphicopy Paper will cure 
your headache? 


Ashamed to sign some of the letters 
you send out? You won't be if you 
use crisp, bright Hammermill Bond. 


' r 


Annoyed when instruction manuals 
get dog-eared quickly? Tough, bulky 
Hammermill Cover will protect them. 


Have to get out 200 copies of a memo 
—rush? Finish the job quickly on 
lint-free Hammermill Mimeo-Bond. 


Want to put your best foot forward? 
Your annual report makes a better 
impression on Hammermill Offset. 


Are your file cards limp and smudged 
with erasures? Put your new cards 
on stiff, strong Hammermill Index. 


Tired of hard-to-read bulletins, price 
changes, reports? Relax with non- 
curling Hammermill Duplicator. 


Graphicopy Papers, like aspirin 
tablets, come in conveniently small 
packages. You can prescribe any of 
19 different Graphicopy grades for 
printing migraines. Which grade de- 
pends on the job and your printing 
equipment. Ask yourself the ques- 
tions below and then call your nearby 
Hammermill supplier. Hammermill 
Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


" 


Does show-through sometimes mar a 
folder or booklet? Try Hammermill 
Opaque and save on mailing costs. 


Raising the roof about delays? Busi- 
ness forms keep production moving. 
Whippet Bond moves fast on presses. 


Graphicopy labels are big and bold. 
Clean white cartons open easily, close 
snugly. Re-use them for filing, storage. 





international diplomacy. With the man 
date of the General Assembly, he has 
injected himself into critical situations 
in Palestine, Lebanon, Laos, and the 
Congo, and has tried to reduce strife in 
Algeria and South Africa. 
Hammarskjold has been effective be 
cause he gained the confidence of th 
major powers with his deft diplomacy 
and his discretion. But he has never 
been able to operate where a big powe 
didn’t want the U.N.—the Hungarian 
rebellion of 1957 was an example of 
that—nor has he been able to reconcil 
differences between the U.S. and th 
U.S.S.R. on such 


ment. 


issues as disarma 

By the realities of power politics and 
by his own estimate of the limits of his 
ofiice, he has been confined to trving 
to prevent the spread of the cold war, to 
keeping the smaller conflicts from blow 
ing up into bigger ones. 


ll. The Congo Test 


In the chaos of the Congo’s first 
weeks of independence, Hammarskjold 
pulled off what a U.S. ex-diplomat 
places among “the highest pieces of 
statesmanship in the postwar period.’ 
Ihe Soviet Union had seen an oppor 
tunity to turn that hapless nation into 
a satellite in the middle of Africa. But 
the U.N.’s firmness and Hammar 
skjold’s adroit maneuvers stopped that 

This, plus other cold war considera 
tions, led Soviet Premier Khrushchev to 
the 15th General Assembly (BW —Sep 
17°60,p25). In the past month, Khrush 
chev has conducted an all-out attack on 
the U.N. He has tried to make it an 
instrument for Russian use or at least 
to reduce its effectiveness as an inter 
national body. From all indications, the 
U.N. has survived the threat to its ex- 
istence. But Khrushchev’s — attacks, 
coupled with other trends, are changing 
the U.N. 
¢ Hammarskjold’s Role—\Most immedi 
ately, the office of the Secretary Gen 
eral will surely not be so powerful as it 
was before the Congo events. The Rus 
sians may return to the badgering tactics 
or ostracism with which they forced 
I'rvgve Lie’ resignation. 

Hammarskjold has vowed that he will 
not resign as long as the majority of 
the small and medium-sized powers 
want him to stay on. But if the Rus 
sians hamper his work seriously, thos« 
nations may compromise with — the 
Soviets and quietly ask Hammarskjold 
to depart. 

In any event, it’s extremely doubtful 
that Hammarskjold will be returned to 
office after his term expires in April, 
1963. The Russians can veto his reap- 
pointment nomination in the Security 
Council, which must recommend the 
appointment to the General Assembly. 

This hamstringing of the Secretary 
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General, plus the continued use of the 
veto in the Security Council, leaves the 
General Assembly as the influential 
body within the U.N. Here begins the 


iGo <= 


U.N. 
Membership 


1945 1950 1955 1960 


irth period of U.N. history, the Sec- 
ond Era of the General Assembly. 


lll. New Alignment 


Possibly more important, the trend 

toward universality of U.N. member- 
hip has shifted the power to decisively 
nfluence the U.N. away from the na- 
tions of the Atlantic Community to- 
ward the Afro-Asian countries. These 
nations, now making up about half the 
U.N. membership, see the General As- 
embly as offering them the best 
hance to influence the U. N. course. 
* Rising Membership—This trend be- 
in in 1955, when a package deal ad- 
mitted 16 new Until then, 
membership had increased only slightly 
from the original 51 members (chart). 
From 1955 to 1960, membership in- 
reased only gradually This year 
brought the admission of 17 new mem- 
almost all of them newlv-inde- 
pendent African states 

In the 99-member General 
today, African nations votes, 
the Western Hemisphere countries 22 
European states 20, Asians 14, Middle 
East 9, and the Soviet bloc 9. It takes 
1 two-thirds majority vote to decide a 
substantive matter. 
¢ Want a Change—The Afro-Asians 
nations want to see the new political- 
geographical pattern reflected not only 
in the General Assembly but elsewhere 
in the U.N. organization. They are 
pushing for revision in the Secretariat 
it the level immediately below the Sec- 
retary General’s office. Indian Prime 
Minister Nehru and other neutralists 


members 


bers, 


Assembly 
have 25 


have proposed an advisory group of 
deputies, without the veto power that 
the Russians have demanded. 

They may also press for a Secretary 
General from their area when Ham 
marskjold’s term is over. Because th 
major powers are likely to veto each 
other’s candidates, a compromise is lik 
ly. An Asian is the more probabl 
choice, since many of them have ha 
more diplomatic experience 

These non-aligned nations want mo 
representation on the Security Council 
and will push to expand it for wid 
geographical representation. But i 
doubtful that they will be able to am 
the Charter to change the permanent 
members—the U.S., U.S.S.R., Fran 
Great Britain, and China. 
¢ No Move in Sight—Khrushch 
manded that the U.N. be moved fron 
New York. He may get partial satisfa 
tion. With its increase in size and func 
tions and the consequent lengthening 
of sessions, there’s a good chance that 
the General Assembly will meet twic 
instead of once a year. One 
might be held outside New York, 1 
tating among major cities of the wor 
like the Olympic Games. 

lhe headquarters and Secretariat 
not likely to move, however. A move 
would be too costly. And there aren’t 
many places for the U.N. to go. Th 
Swiss don’t want it, and almost 
other place will meet objections fi 
one side or the other, arguing that th 
proposed location is not neutral groun 
e But a New Function—In sum, th 
U.N. is becoming an organization th 
no single bloc dominates. Becau 
that, it will be more difficult to get t 
needed approval of two-thirds of th 
members for any proposal. Prop 
that are adopted, however, will carrv the 
chief moral force that the U.N 
bring to bear. How potent this 
prove to be, only time will tell. B 
cause the Secretary General and th 
Security Council are cramped by th 
operating rules and by political realiti 
executive action by the U.N. will 
more difficult. 

The U.N. is becoming a forum for 
presenting national policy—not only ! 
a worldwide audience but for domestic 
consumption. Politicians everywher 
recognize the prestige that addre 
the U.N. gives them at home. The pa 
rade of heads of state to New York th 
fall is likely to be repeated. 


IV. U.S. Policy 


U.S. foreign policy makers 
times refer to the U.N. as the cornet 
stone of U.S. foreign policy. But 
former diplomat observes that “although 
cornerstones were once architectural] 
useful, today they carry little weight 
and are largely ceremonial.” 

So far, the U.S. hasn’t 


session 


1 
tha 


used 
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The happy marriage of modern plastics materials and mass production 
techniques has been a boon to product designers. With economical pro- 
duction methods assured at the outset, they have been able to take many 
new and original Dow plastic raw materials and mold or extrude them 
into products with built-in durability, color appeal, and the “tomorrow” 


look. Here are some ideas... 


NEWS ABOUT 
PRODUCT DESIGN 
AND 
MATERIALS 


NEW PLASTIC PRODUCTS WITH 
GERM FIGHTING, WATER SAFETY, AIR 


MOVING FEATURES ... WHAT NEXT? 


Each of the members of the Dow family of thermoplastics has its own special 
qualities ... and each of these versatile materials can be further modified 
to fit specific needs or provide unique selling features. The result: a wide 
range of highly specialized plastics with such benefits as built-in germ fight- 
ing action ... high impact strength . . . high heat resistance . . . exceptional 
moldability. Take a new formulation of polyethylene, recently developed 
by Dow... 





Toys for infants and children are 
made of polyethylene because it is light, 
resilient, tough and easy to clean. There 
is no porosity to absorb moisture or dirt, 
and paints or coatings which could flake 
or chip are not necessary. Now, with the 
formulation of a germ fighting material, 


Surfaseptic* polyethylene makes pos- 
sible molded toys which actually destroy 
many bacteria, such as the dreaded 
Staph, when in contact with the surface. 

Surfaseptic polyethylene provides an 
extra health safety advantage. An in- 
tegral part of the polyethylene itself, the 


antibacterial properties of Surfaseptic 
will not wash or wear off for the normal 
life of the toy. 


The protection which Surfaseptic 
polyethylene provides is an effective sell- 
ing point for toys. Equally effective from 
the production standpoint is the possi- 
bility of blow molding these toys. Blow 
molding provides greater strength and 
reduces the extra cost of matched male 
and female molds 


In addition to toys, Dow plastics engi- 
neers predict a bright future for Surfa- 
septic polyethylene in such applications 
as wastebaskets, door knobs, telephone 
headsets, and armrests on public 
conveyances. * Trademark 


“ 





Mouth-to-mouth resuscitation takes a 
giant step forward with the introduction 
of this unique “mouth-to-mask” resusci- 
tator. This handy device relies on the 
special properties of several Dow ther- 
moplastic materials in its design. 

Both the patient’s and operator’s 
mouthpieces are molded of Styron® 
plastic to take the hard knocks of emer- 
gency use and for the good fabricating 
qualities of this plastic material. The 
resuscitator tube and the catheter tube 
are of vinyl formulations. The “airway” 
for keeping the patient’s throat clear 
is molded of tough moisture- and 
chemical-resistant Dow polyethylene. 
The mouthpiece assembly and resuscita- 
tor valve are molded of Styron 440, a 
high-impact, high-heat-resistant formu- 
lation. 


Moving air in the age of plastics. An 
other member of the Dow family of 
thermoplastics—Tyril®—is now being 
used for molding condenser fan wheels 
Its high tensile strength minimizes 
creep and cold flow. Its excellent molda 
bility assures a detailed reproduction of 
the complex configuration, curves and 
angles of the fan wheel design. 


When wash day rolls around, this ver- 
satile formulation—Styron 440—is ready, 
willing, and able to meet the challenge 
of today’s automatic washers. Lint filters 
and other parts molded of Styron 440 
have the extra strength to withstand 
years of rugged service . . . the chemical 
and heat resistance to shrug off laundry 
detergent attacks and high washing 
machine temperatures. 
Complex condenser fan molded of Tyril. Lint filter of heat-chemical-resistant Styron 440. 
First-aid kits that float are designed 
for fishermen and boaters. The Dow a 
polyethylene 510 formulation that serv es e 0 6.6 a 
as the case for this indispensable sport- 
ing equipment, gives the whole package eeeees 
toughness, chemical stability to with- 
stand rust and mildew attacks, and most 
important, it guards its precious cargo eeeoces 
of bandages, ointments and antiseptics 
against water damage. —— — eo eee 8% Lb 
Ce 
Everyone’s an old master when he : 
rolls up his sleeves and goes to work on G 
a numbered oil painting set. The latest 
of sets has individual paint jars molded 
of Tyril. This rigid material was selected 
for its ability to reproduce fine details 
—especially in the molding of the screw- 
top threads and grooved bases of the 
paint jars. 
Floating first-aid kit of Dow polyethylene 510. Individual paint pots are molded of Tyril. 


HOW ABOUT IT? Have you taken a close look at your products lately in 
terms of (1) the new and original plastics from the research labs of Dow, THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
(2) the new formulations and applications of the established Dow plastics, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
or (3) the new economies in production techniques? An examination today 
might mean greater sales appeal and more efficient production tomorrow. 
If we can be of any assistance in selecting the right formulation for your 
product or assisting you in color styling and marketing, please write THE 
W CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan, Plastics Merchandising Department 
- 1765AF10-22. See “The Dow Hour of Great Mysteries’ on NBC-TV 





INRODUCING ! 
OREGONS 
INSTANT 


New Industrial 
sites made to 
order for you. 
The Port of 
Portland’s 
channel main- 
tenance pro- 
gram of dredg- 
ing earth from 
the Willamette 
and Columbia 
river channels, has created 4 indus- 
trial sites in the heart of Portland’s 
traffic pattern. 


% * 


PORT LANO 


1,272 acres of freshly made land with 
rail, truck, air and deep water ship- 
ping facilities at your doorstep. 


Write today for your FREE Sample 
of Instant Real Estate, and a de- 
tailed information brochure. 


Better Industrial Home- 


making from |NSTANT 


»com». REAL ESTATE 
Ady +, a product of the 


« a2, PORT OF PORTLAND 
me? COMMISSION 


1 Aver 
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U.N. much to further its foreign policy 
aims. In its efforts to contain the So- 
viet bloc and to rally non-Communist 
nations, it has relied primarily on al- 
liances such as the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, on regional agree- 
ments such as the Organization of 
American States, and on bilateral aid 
agreements. 

Prior to the Korean War, most 

Americans were apathetic toward the 
U.N. When the war started and the 
U.S. was fighting under the U.N. flag, 
interest perked up. After Hammarskjold 
obtained the release of U.S. prisoners 
held by Communist China in 1956, in- 
terest grew still further. 
e Greater Use for U.N.—With the 
Suez crisis, the U.S. began to see some 
real use for the U.N. as a foreign policy 
instrument. Later, the U.S. whipped 
the Russians verbally in the U.N. over 
the Hungarian rebellion and the Com- 
munist Chinese invasion of Tibet. Last 
summer, it took the RB-47 incident to 
the U.N. to ask for an international 
investigation. 

More of this is coming. Pres. 

hower, in his speech before the General 
Assembly early in this session, pledged 
more support of the U.N., saying, “The 
United States stands squarely and un- 
equivocally in support of the United 
Nations and those acting under its man- 
date in the interest of peace.” 
e On New Ground—Because the U.N. 
has evolved into a worldwide forum, 
the U.S. will have to pay more atten- 
tion to it, unless there is a move to- 
ward isolationism. In the 1950s, cold 
war maneuvers were based largely on 
military power. In the 1960s, as the 
nuclear stalemate has developed and 
both sides recognize the devastation 
that military ventures risk, the cold war 
has move into economic and ideological 
fields. Much of this competition will 
take place within the U.N 

This does not mean that the U.S 
will slight its other commitments—in 
NATO and OAS, for instance. U.S 
involvement in the U.N. is in addition 
to, not in replacement of, the alliances 
and regional groupings. 
¢ Neutrals Effect—Just how much effect 
the U.N., and particularly its neutralist 
members, will have on U.S. foreign 
policy is open to question. One school 
of thought argues that it will have very 
little, that the U.S. will ignore or 
bypass the neutralists when they mov 
contrary to Washington’s policy 

Another school contends that the 
U.S. cannot afford to offend the neu- 
trals, that it must step up its propa- 
ganda and political maneuvering 


Eisen- 


V. Economic Affairs 


Away from the hot air and intrigues 
of politics in the U.N., the organiza- 


tion’s economic agencies have been 





ue Stenorette 


COMPANION 


for the man 
on the go! 


The portable dictating machine 
that matches its office mate. 


Small as a book, light as a camera, the 
battery powered Stenorette-Companion 
travels with you wherever you go 

Record business transactions on the 
spot anywhere, mai! the endlessly re 
usable, endlessly correctable magnetic 
tape back to headquarters for transcrib 
ing on your desk model Stenorette 

The Companion is transistorized—no 
waiting for warm-up—and gives you up 
to 45 minutes dictation time per tape 
Has convenient microphone control and 
a lifelong, rechargeable battery. Only 
$199.50 plus F. E. T 

Want more details? Mail coupon on 
the opposite page 


DeJUR-AMSCO CORPORATION, 
Northern Bivd. at 45th St., Long Island City 1, NY 


@ Registered Trademark 


LEN) 2) 810) ke) Ae 


COMPANION 
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steadily and quictly building their activi 
ties. These are grouped in two general 
categories: (1) the technical assistance 
programs and (2) the financial and in 
vestment work carried out by such affili 
ated agencies as the World Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund. 
While these agencies are autonomous, 
the U.N. Economic & Social Council 
tries to coordinate their work 

¢ Special Funds—The Expanded Pri 
gramme of ‘Technical Assistance 
founded in 1949, directs its effort 
toward underdeveloped countries. Work- 
ing through such agencies as the Food 
& Agricultural Organization and_ the 
World Health Organization, it offers 
instruction in modern farming methods, 
control of malaria, and vocational train 
ing. Generally, its projects are limited 
to about $200,000, 

To handle larger economic devel 
ment work, the U.N. established the 
Special Fund in 1958. It conducts pr 
investment surveys to 
extent of natural and 
sources in a given area or country. The 
Special Fund’s head is Paul Hoffman, 
formerly of the Marshal Plan 

he Expanded Programme and the 
Special Fund have been working toward 
a budget of $100-million. This vear, 
U.N. members have pledged about $83 
million for next vear’s budget Che 
U.S. contributes the largest share, 
40%. 
¢ More U.S. Backing—In his U.N 
speech, Pres. Eisenhower emphasized 
the U.N.’s economic role and promised 
more U.S. backing for it. His propos 
ils for emergency aid to the Congo 
assistance in long-term 


determine th¢ 


economic TC- 


African e 
nomic development, and U.N. aid to 
African education all envisage us¢ 
existing U.N. economic institutions 

Similarly, other proposals for « 
nomic aid and development are based 
on the idea of expanding already fun 
tioning U.N. agencies. The President's 
Food for Peace plan would go through 
the Food & Agricultural Organization 
and multilateral funds for development 
would funnel through the World Bank 
and its newly formed subsidiary, th 
International Development Assn 

There are a couple of reasons f 
U.S. stress on the economic function 
of the U.N. First, multilateral 
assistance to underdeveloped countric 
avoids the appearance of a return of 
Western colonialism, which many un 
derdeveloped countries fear above all 
lse. From the U.S. viewpoint, it als¢ 
stops bargaining of one side against th« 
other. 

Secondly, some U.S. officials see this 
is a lever to get other Western nations 
such as West Germany, to 
their shares of the economic assistance: 
burden. With its balance-of-payments 
difficulties, the U.S. is trving to get 
others to take some of the load. END 


such 


INnCTCASC 
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Now from DevUR... 
the magnificent new 


pete Stenorette -]'D 








Makes dictation simpler than ever 


Now—from DeJUR comes a new and improved 
Stenorette that lets you think back and think 
ahead in a way you never experienced before. 

Just imagine the convenience of unrestricted 
backspacing on your dictating machine . . . you 
make as many corrections as you want, as often as 
you like, and still wind up with 45 minutes of solid 
dictation that is error free! And yet, you can’t erase 
accidentally. 

Now you can record phone conversations without 
moving the microphone or record conferences from 
a dozen yards away. And because you'll be dic- 
tating on reusable magnetic tape, your savings on 
supplies more than pay for the machine. 

There are other wonderful conveniences that no 
other dictating machine can offer in the same 
measure: A dictation progress scale calibrated in 
minutes . . . a secretary-saver Automatic Voice 
Control that provides a uniform flow of sound 


during playback . . . 
thumb-control that helps you forget there’s 


a simplified mike-centered 


machine attached, and gives you the free and easy 


feeling that you're talking into a telephone 
Stenorette is fully transistorized so there's no los 


of time for warmup. And after you've finished d 


tating, the tape can be transcribed on the same 


machine! What's more, you use this same tape 


the battery-powered portable Companion. Tha 


Stenorette! 


And because it’s marketed by DeJUR you aré 


protected by an American firm that’s 


American Industry with quality products for ove 


forty years. You are backed by a network 
franchised Stenorette dealers and service stat 
in all fifty states and Canada. 


See the magnificent new Stenorette-TD. Che 
your “Yellow Pages” for local dealer or mail t 


coupon for more information. 


DeJUR-AMSCO Corporation, Business Equipment Div. 


Mail this 

coupon 
Name 
Company 


Address 


DeJUR 
|GRUNDIG) 


Northern Bivd. at 45th St., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


Send free booklet about the Stenorette-TD DF 
Send free booklet on the Stenorette-Companion [) 
Have your representative call for a demonstration 1] 


Stenorette -TD 


Abroas 


Business 
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U.S. Rubber Moves Ahead 


Three years ago the company completely overhauled 


its management structure. The results, according to officials: 


better planning, faster decisions, accelerated expansion. 


Ihe election of George R. Vila 
(cover) to the presidency of the United 
States Rubber Co. this week is largely 
the result of a managerial revolution 
that took place on the company’s top 
executive level three vears ago. At 
the urging of Chmn. H. E. Humphreys 
Jr., (picture) the board tore up U. $ 
Rubber’s organization chart and threw 
out decision-making patterns in us¢ 
for 30 years. 

Chief casuaity was committee man 
agement, which kept a group of inside 
directors haggling over a wide varicty 
of operating decisions. ‘The board dis 
solved this body and divided its jobs 
imong individual top executives. 
¢ New Responsibilities—One of thos« 
who got a big share of responsibility 
in the new, more conventional setup 
was George Vila. He was boosted from 
chemical division general 
1 newly created job as 
president. 

Vila reached the job of chemical 
division manager through a carecr at 
U. S. Rubber that included mainly 
sales and research and development 
work. He joined the company in 1936 
after three vears with the Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Co. Beforc 
that, he had completed an undergradu 
ate degree at Weslevan University anc 
1 master’s degree in chemical 
ing at MIT. 

\s a group vice-president responsibl 
for the chemical, textile, plantation 
ind international divisions, as 


manager to 
group vice 


] 


cCngimece! 


well as 

two subsidiary companies, Vila ran the 

fastest growing areas of U. S. Rubber 

yusiness, besides taking over-all 
rietv of new projects. In 

vears at this job, he 

ost the engineer’s habit of whipping 


charg 
f a wide \ 


his three 


neve! 
uit the slide rule to solve problems in 
lctail. 

Vila’s record and personal qualiti 
him the odds-on favorite for the 
resident's chair. And when [lumphrevs 
got up last Thursday night at a dinne: 
for outgoing president John W. Mi 
Govern—retiring Oct. 30 after 40 vears 
vith the company—and  announcec 
Vila’s election, few U. S. Rubber ex 
cutives were surprised. 

Vila, 51, now president and chief 
operating officer, and Humphreys, who 
at 60 remains chief executive office 


nade 


REVIEWING new management ideas ar 
U.S. Rubber’s Board Chmn. H. EF. Humph 
reys, Jr., (left) and Pres. George R. Vila. 
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iim to speed up U. S. Rubber’s growth 
n all its product areas. And they re- 
gard the rebuilt management structure 

1 prime asset in this effort. “We can 
tart doing some of the things we just 
about in the old executive com- 


savs Humphrevs 


to) 1 
KCC 


mittee, 


|. The Old Structure 


(he committee management. that 
U.S. Rubber threw out was a direct 
gacv from du Pont-trained executives 
vho moved into the company in 1929. 
Led by F. B. Davis, Jr.—he just retired 
1 director last vear—du Pont men 
took over top management jobs to help 
olst U.S. Rubber’s financial 
tion at the start of the depression. 
About 120 du Pont heirs still own 
out 14% of U.S. Rubber stock 
¢ Du Pont’s System—Du Pont manage- 
icnt organization principles were trans- 
planted lock, stock, and barrel. The es- 
ntial feature of the system is to place 
ost top operating responsibilities in 
the hands of the executive committee. 
In U.S. Rubber, this bodv was usually 
nade up of the board chairman, presi- 
nt, and four vice-presidents who had 
individual operating responsibilities. 
l’o U.S. Rubber’s executive commit- 
ime virtually all t 


pt SI] 


mportant operat 
In the 
policy and 


members of 


ig questions for group decisions 
\ I ls ot the old ¢ IN pa 
yrocedures manual, “th 
xcecutive 
ommittee and the individual 
shall have no po 


committ iall act only 
mem 
his 
int that problems 

esearch matters to the s raw 
ver inventories were argi out by 
half-dozen or mor x l each 
different expenenc ind 


hy] 


vith widely 
tlook 

e Signs of Strain—U.S 
led 11-fold unde ommittee 
But as time pass there was in 
uncasiness \ the svstem. 
the top b led to adapt 
the system to the growing siz« 


Rubber ex 


sin 
} 


1], 
I 


ind com 
commiuttec 
is plagued with details and decisions 


} 


iat should have been 


xitv of the company. ‘Th 


gated to spe 
lower levels. And 

ersification made it difhcult for com 
nittee members to maintain ] 


ists OT Increasing 


1 balanced 
ew of the company’s operations 

In the 1950s the strain began to 
iow, especially after Humphreys suf 
heart attack in 1955 and his 
hand was off the helm for five months 


red a 


Rather than attempt a patchwork 
vision, Humphreys threw out the wh 
works. 

In outlining where specificall) 
system went wrong, most U.S. Rubber: 
executives hit three faults: waste 
time, excessive compromise, haggling 
¢ Heavy Agendas—Ihe time spent 
committee meetings kept growing. At 
one point in the early 50's, meeting 
regularly ran a whole day each we 
and sometimes extra had t 
be called. The committee calenda1 
agenda that the 
for studv two davs ahead of time often 
ran to several hundred pages 

At meetings, committe 
were officially required to 
capital appropriations over 
but often spent hours debating item 
as low as $20,000. Such matters 
each purchase and sale of securitic 
from the company portfolio, lists of 
executive salaries, and even plant ch 
itv donations had to be approved 
¢ Lengthy Reports—Keeping up with 
the divisions was another major he 
ache. Each week a division manager 
department head made a formal 
entation. From a concise rundown 
sales, profits, and problems that 
the custom in early days, the presenta 
tions expanded to several hours of ch 
talks, colored charts, and demons 
tions by specialists called in to hel 
manager prove a point. Another 
point was that the specialized ex 
ence that each member brought 
committee sometimes tended 
him loyal to certain divisions. lhe 
diversified the company got, the 
dificult it sometimes became f 
man’s new pet project to be 
through without log 
SIV COMPTOMMISC 


Worst of all, in spite of the 


sessions 


members  recei' 


memb 
deal wit 
$100.01 


) 


1) 
TOU) 


ig 
pite 

spent and the haggling, man 

simply got put off from meet 

meeting. Some committee m 

had to learn the technica 

of problems outside then 

Sometimes there were simph 

ind no one wanted to Pp sh th 

1 vote 


they 


members remember few 
showdowns. 

U.S. Rubber exec 

the committec 
faults. Thev note 
made practically the id 
work successfully, and 


lew 
system 


that 


pamies use committees 
least some decisions 

e Basic Cause—If any one f 
be singled out as the caus 
trouble, it is probably the expe 
and personalities of the people in 
U. S. Rubber executives 


it out in 


tend { 


reverse by explaining 
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the think 
works well at du Pont 

Du Pont executive committee mem- 
bers have common backgrounds, they 
say. Thev have been brought up 
the ladder through manv different divi- 
that they have a company- 
wide view. Some U. S. Rubber people 
irgue that du Pont is essentially dedi- 
cated only to the chemical business 
so that its executive committee Is con- 
cerned with a narrower field than the 
U.S. Rubber committee was. ‘There 
is also a feeling that the historical 
forces that shaped du Pont, the family 
character that survives, and the per- 
sonality of the man who gets to the 
chairman's job are all factors that help 
make committee management work 
there. Humphreys adds that large stock 
ownership by du Pont’s top brass makes 
for a tighter-knit feeling. 

The validitv of these ideas is argu- 
able, but the implications are pretty 
clear. The men on U. S. Rubber’s 
executive committee frequently disa- 
greed about where the company should 
expend its effort. Thev had trouble 
taking a companywide view of problems 
and thev were snowed under with 
details of parts of the business that 
were not verv familiar to them 

Vila, who was never a member of 
the executive committee, but often had 
to report to it, agrees that U. S. Rubber 
was not producing the right tvpe of 
executives. “Anv system can be made 
to work. Mavbe we took it too sert- 
ouslv,” he concludes with a smile. 


committee management 


sions so 


ll. Management Overhaul 


Humphreys’ 
fall of 1957 


svstem 


reorganization in the 
abandoned the whole 
The executive committee vice- 
presidents were returned to individual 
responsibility for departments con- 
cerned with their specialized fields of 
experience and interest. John Me- 
Govern, who had been vice-chuir- 
man of the last executive committee 
before the changeover—he was 
executive vice-president—became_presi- 
dent and chief operating officer 

Wallace E. Cake was named research 
ind material coordinator, H. M. Kelton 
became finance vice-president, Ches’:e1 
J. Noonon took over direct responsi- 
bilities for marketing and Howard H 
Hawks, whose early vears had been 
spent in the tire division, took on 
special assignments. The last two vice- 
presidents have since retired. 

At the same time these changes went 
into effect, Vila got his newly created 
job as a group vice-president and FE. A. 
Luxenburger became group vice-presi- 
dent of tires, footwear, and mechanical 
goods. Last vear the tire division, which 
accounts for almost half of U. S. Rub- 
ber’s sales, was split off as a separate 
group’ under P. C. Rowe—the only top 


aiso 
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FROM Committee Style Management 
ASS ; 


Board of Directors 





President 


Executive 


Finance 





Committee 


Executive 


Committee 


Vice President 


8 Operating Division Managers 
14 Staff Executives 


TO Line and Staff Organization 


[Se 


Chairman 
of the Board 


Executive 
Committee 


3 Corporate 
Staff Executives 


President 


_. 3 Group 


9 Operating Staff Executives 


executive pulled in from the outside 
during the entire reorganization 

¢ Reducing Top-Heaviness—Among a 
variety of other measures to increase 
the effectiveness of U. S. Rubber’s top 
management was the reduction of the 
number of executives reporting to the 
president from 22 to 12. In addition, 
the finance committee was replaced by 
a new executive committee of outside 
board members. Seven other board 
committees were eliminated and thei 
duties assigned to individuals. Onc 
new body—the Operating Policy Com 
mittee—was set up to advise the chait 
man and president on production and 
research and development 


With the 
board of directors shook up its 
makeup. Old executi 
members were 
placed on the 
Rubber executives on the 
1957 there six Outside 
bers on a 21-man l'odav there 
are eight out of 14 from outside the 
company, and eventually the chairman 
and president will be the only insiders 
sitting on the board. Retained, 
ever, are two board members with ties 
to historical du Pont stock interests 

Although U. S. Rubber’s top brass 
seems to enthusiastically that 
the management overhaul was a great 


shift in management, the 
own 
ommiuttee 
lropped and limits were 


re tired U S 
board. In 


tenure of 


were only mem 


board 


how- 


believe 
gi 
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Well, how do you find water? 


With water tables going lower, and contamination of 
rivers and streams increasing, the problem of suitable 
water supply for a new industrial plant grows more 
and more complicated. 

New York Central’s Industrial Development De- 
partment has prepared a new booklet which reviews 
the many points you need to check in considering a 
possible water source. 

While water is generally plentiful throughout New 


(new Yorke» 


—a = ee 


——e 


FPOAD TO THE FUTURE 


York Central territory, you will find Central’s water 
experts most helpful in finding the right water { 
your particular need. Mail this coupon today. No 
salesmanship, just helpmanship ... Courtesy of the 
Central. 





Ask about “Operation Turnkey”. Under this plan 

coordinate all phases of planning, financing and 
construction and deliver a completed building to your 
specifications on either purchase or a long-term lease. 


Otto W. Pongrace, Director of Industrial Development 
Dept. C, New York Central Railroad 
466 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your new booklet, “Water, How Muct 
And How Good”. 


name. 





address. 











Around 
the world 
in 94 minutes 


Used in Lockheed’s highly success- 
ful Discoverer satellites, DOT’s 
Monadloc fastener anchors electronic 
apparatus with an integrity that 
approaches that of solid metal. Yet 
for prelaunch servicing the Monad- 
loec’s speed of operation permits 
virtually instantaneous removal and 
replacement of components. 


Other types of Monadloc are wide- 
ly used in aircraft while DOT’s 
Monadnock Mills subsidiary and its 
Plastic Process Division have become 
increasingly important suppliers of 
special fasteners and other ingenious 
metal and plastic parts and assem - 
blies for aircraft, missile and elec- 
tronics applications. 


MONADNOCK 
MILLS 


SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA 


Subsidiary of 
United-Carr Fastener Corporation 
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CHEMICAL engineer Vila takes interest 
in technical side of operations. In back- 
ground is synthetic rubber reactor. 


success, they cannot prove its value in 
dollar and cents. Company sales, earn- 
ings, and return on investment have 
increased in the last three years, but 
its dificult to tell how much of this 
is due to improved management or 
ganization and how much to the busi 
ness climate itself. There are 
however, that don’t make 
changes on balance sheets 
¢ Quick Decisions—The most dramatic 
change is the increased speed with 
which decisions are made, as testified to 
by executives on all levels of manage- 
ment. Wallace Cake, the research and 
development vice-president, likes to cite 
the case of a new tire press machine 
costing $75,000 that was hauled into 
his laboratory a month after he asked 
for it. Several years ago, a similar ma- 
chine wasn’t delivered until two vears 
after it was requested although Cak« 
himself sat on the committee 

In an important test of quick action 
on a larger scale, the new management 
decided at the beginning of the 1957- 
1958 recession to close down the com- 
pany’s old Fort Wayne plant. Within 
a few weeks, the plans were approved 
and the machinery started for abandon 
ing this uneconomic facility. Veterans 
of the old executive committee say such 
a step could have taken a year under the 
old system. Some feel that at least one 
member of the old committee would 
have had a soft spot in his heart for the 
old plant and its demise could only 
have come about through rather long 
wrangling and perhaps needless com 
promise 


proofs, 
obvious 


lll. Looking Ahead 


When George Vila officially takes 
office next month, he is unlikely to sit 
quietly atop U.S. Rubber’s revised man 





Hard -anodized 
semi- 
conductor 
wafers 


i Little things make 
a BIG difference 


in ELECTRONICS 
AIRCRAFT & MISSILES 
AUTOMOTIVE VEHICLES 
APPLIANCES © FURNITURE 


CLOTHING * LEATHER GOODS 


In major U.S. industrial centers, in 
Canada, England and Australia, 
more than twenty United-Carr 
plants are organized into ten divi- 
sions and subsidiaries. 


Versatile engineering staffs are 
backed by large-scale facilities for 
production of intricate metal and 
plastic components and assemblies 
which help speed assembly, cut costs 
and improve product performance 
for the mass-production industries. 


For further information on the diver- 
sity of United-Carr’s products and 
services, you are invited to write to 
S. A. Groves, President: 


UNITED -CARR 
Fastener Corporation 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PROFITS 
Begin 

with the 
Right Vans! 


RUEHAUF 
TRAILERS 


If It’s A Fruehauf You Get More 
—So You Pay Less! 


Smith's Transfer Corporation, Staunton, Virginia, operates 56] 
Truck-Trailers, all of them Fruehaufs! Last year Smith's Transfer 
Fruehaufs covered over 15 million miles, from the Carolinas 
and West Virginia to New England, running up over 
171,000,000 ton-miles. 


SS nith’s Transfer Corporation, Staunton, Virginia, is known 
for the high caliber of its service. Its reputation is the result 


of 


its emphasis upon two main requirements: buying the 


finest equipment and keeping it at top operating efficiency 
with a top-flight maintenance program. 


A 


100% Fruehauf operator, Smith’s Transfer has been 


influenced in its choice by facts like these: 


* 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


Fruehauf offers the industry’s most diversified array of 
transportation equipment 


Fruehauf has an outstanding reputation for high quality 
design and precision manufacturing methods 


More professional haulers buy Fruehauf Trailers than any 
other make! 


The big money-makers in every kind of hauling operation 
are Fruehaufs 


Fruehauf stands fully behind every vehicle it sells 


Fruehauf's nationwide network of factory branches gives fast, 
economical, professional service 


Why not talk with your Fruehauf salesman about the many 
profit-making advantages Fruehauf can offer you? 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


10941 Harper Avenue, Detroit 32, Michigan 
5137 South Boyle, Los Angeles 58, California 





MEASURE 
A BANK’? 








By its SIZE? Then consider the 
fact that, among the more than 
14,000 commercial banks in the 
United States, The First National 
Bank of Miami ranks 97th as to 
deposits — the only Florida bank 
among the 100 largest banks in the 
nation. Banker or businessman — when 
you require a banking connection in 
Florida, the facts recommend First 


National... Florida’s largest bank. 


ss 


& 
4 


MEMBER: FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM ine 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION KE 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION FOR FOREIGN TRADE B 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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VILA stands before Naugatuck (Conn.) 
chemical plant where he worked as head of 
U.S. Rubber’s Chemical Div. 


agement structure and admire the im- 
provements of the last three vears. He'll 
carrv with him to his new office a loose- 
leaf notebook called ORG—for organ- 
ization—that is already full of manage 
ment ideas. Most of them seem _ to 
center around the need for getting more 
centralized planning for a company that 
operates through highly autonomous di- 
visions. Here are the main areas that he 
thinks are in need of some improve- 
ment. 

Intracompany communications arc 
not so good as Vila wants them. “After 
the exccutive committee was thrown 
out,” he ‘says, “the top executives may 
have gone too far in the other direction 
by keeping apart.’” He aims to correct 
the situation by arranging meetings be- 
tween division managers, staff execu- 
tives, and the top brass to swap informa- 
tion and ideas—possibly over informal 
luncheons. 

Interdivisional business methods need 
looking into to insure that the flow of 
materials and services within the com- 
pany is as economical as possible and 
that each division 4s getting its proper 
credit or blame for over-all corporate 
sales and earnings. 

Executive training will get a boost 
Vila is enthusiastic about a program to 
spot promising voung executives that 
went into effect two vears ago, but 
wants these men to get experience in 
several divisions. Vila thinks this is 
necessary if the next generation of top 
executives is to have the proper com- 
panywide outlook. 

In specific areas, Vila will move to 
cut down duplication between work be- 
ing done on both staff and divisional 
levels. And he also wants the staff de 
partments to do more real troubk 
shooting. 
¢ New Corporate Image—Public rela 
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{xciling new Kodak double feature” 
now at yvour loeal Verifax dealer 


Stop by today . . . or phone for free demonstration in your office. Both of these new Verifax 
Copiers boast exciting advances that let you make dry, easy-to-read copies of office items 
even faster and more easily than before. And the ‘‘decorator’’ colors are a welcome 
added touch. Price of the Bantam, Model B is $132.50; the Signet, Model B is $175.00. 
See ‘‘Yellow Pages"’ (under duplicating or photocopying equip- 
ment) for name of local Verifax dealer. Or write Eastman Kodak 


Company, Business Photo Methods Division, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
for free booklet describing all Verifax Copier models. 


Prices quoted are manufacturer's suggested prices anu subject to change without notice. K ‘ dak 
a * 
MORE... STS LESS...M NOTHIN TRADE MARK 
Verifax Copying ee ee a ee 











SPECIAL TODAY=— Steel and Soda 


Just 150 years ago a pickle maker named Nicolas 
Appert developed a “canning” process to supply Napo- 
leon’s armies with better vegetables. The American 
container industry today helps to provide us not only 
with better vegetables, but with floor wax, gas-powered 
toothpaste and soft drinks as well. And they ve given us 
such a bargain in the sturdy tin-plated steel can that we 
can afford to throw away enough used cans every year 
to reach, end to end, twice the distance to the moon. 
Nearly every product made of steel is a better bar- 
gain today than it was just 10 years ago—let alone in 
Napoleon’s time. Design, production efficiency and ma- 
terials—all have been improved in these 10 years, all 
have become more specialized, The electrolytic tinning 


line in J&L’s Aliquippa (Pa.) Works (behind the sym- 


4 % 
; This Steelmark identifies the better value of 
Steel products made of steel. Place this mark on your 
y, steel products—and look for it when you buy. 


bolic supermarket) does just one. job but does it well 
—it imparts a coating of tin to steel strip to make bet- 
ter “tin” cans. 

In the last important decade, Jones & Laughlin has 
invested about $700 million in new plants and new 
equipment like this tinning line to give all industry 
the improved steel it demanded. J&L, today, is a lead- 
ing source for a great number of standard and specialty 
steels — tin plate for the container industry, stainless 
steel for the aviation industry, sheet steel and bars for 
the materials handling equipment industry and count- 
less other specialized steels for countless other special- 
ized industries, 

Better products get a better start—with Jones & 
Laughlin steel. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





CONTAINER 


Soda, soup, sundries, even pre- 
cious military instruments and 
documents, are now protected 
in sealed cans. J&L has invested 
over $50 million in the last 10 
years — including a new continu- 
ous annealing line this year and 
a new electrolytic tinning line 
early next year—to make more 
and better tin-plated steel for 


more and better tin cans. 


MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


J&L now supplies literally hun- 
dreds of different grades and 
shapes of steel to the builders 
of materials handling equipment 
—hot and cold rolled sheets for 
housings; hot rolled and cold 
finished bars; high-strength 
steels; wire rope, and many 
others. 


AVIATION 


It takes the strength and corro- 
sion resistance of stainless steel 
to meet the reliability require- 
ments of today’s jet engines. 
J&L's shipments to the aviation 
industry are typical of the in- 
creased demands of all indus- 
try for specialized steel —and of 
J&L's ability to meet those de- 
mands with better steels. 














Medicines for Morocco 


Shipped from Greater Philadelphia, Industry’s Land of Plenty 
Production in this area can be geared with confidence to many 
favorable growth factors, including skilled manpower; availability 
of raw materials: rich markets within overnight shipping distance: 
adequate road, rail, sky, and sea transport facilities; and ample 
electric power. These and many other advantages result in wide 
industrial diversification and prosperity. This Land of Plenty 


holds unlimited promise for your business. 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 


atest industrial area, Delaware Valley 


A business-managed, tax-paying utility company owned by more than 100,000 stockholders . . . Serving the world’s gre 





. . . Vila aims to give 
Goodyear and Firestone a 
harder battle for the re- 
placement tire market . 
(STORY on page 100) 


tions is another area Vila expects to 
hit hard. He wants to publicize the 
fact that U. S. Rubber is a widely 
diversified company that will come near 
the $1-billion sales mark this year. He 
feels that people don’t realize that, be- 
sides being the third biggest tire builder, 
U. S. Rubber stands well up in the 
chemical industry (about 25th), is a 
major textile producer, and has about 
30° of the waterproof and sports foot- 
wear market. Apparently, Vila has his 
work cut out for him in this job, for a 
recent consumer survey by a competitor 
showed U. S. Rubber to be the least 
respected of the big four rubber com- 
panies. 

Vila is aaming to give Goodyear and 
Firestone a harder battle for the re- 
placement tire market, which now takes 
about one-third of U. S. Rubber’s tire 
production (the rest is split equally 
between private brands and_ original 
cquipment—mostly on General Motors 
cars). ‘To increase sales in the replace- 
ment ficld, Vila will speed up the com- 
pany’s program of opening retail tire 
stores. 

U.S. Rubber got back into the re- 
placement field last year after a 20-year 
lapse (BW —Apr.16'60,p55), and about 
45 stores will be in operation by the 
end of this vear. 

U. S. Rubber will also continue to 
expand its other product lines under 
Vila. But he intends to work hardest 
on products already in the catalog for 
he “sees no new fields that will make 
us grow as fast as we can in our own 
business and in whatever our research 
turns up.” 

Vila thinks business philosophy is 
best summed up in a book given him 
by his father when he was still in 
grammar school. The book, Russell 
Conwell’s famous Acres of Diamonds, 
tells about a young man who sold his 
family farm because it had no future 
and wandered about the world secking 
his fortune. When he returned, old 
and poor, to the old homestead, he 
found that the new owner had discov- 
ered diamonds on the property and was 
rich. 

“T read that book dozens of times 
when I was a boy,” savs Vila, “and I 
think it applies to evervthing one does 
Why, in every division there are things 
we can do better than we do now.” And 
he thinks that if U.S. Rubber were to 
run around looking for new fields in 
order to grow, “it would be just like 
going out to the racetrack.” —ND 
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* To produce its magnetic field, an electrical coil must be wound and 
wrapped in special papers to insulate one layer of wires from another. A 
new Patapar Vegetable Parchment has come into this “‘field’’. It is providing 
valuable improvements in television sets, for one example. 


ENTERS A MAGNE 


This is a dry type transformer. Its 
layers of wires are separated by 
Patapar Insulating Parchment instead 
of conventional paper. 


The manufacturer of this electrical 
component switched to Patapar be- 
cause it provides more needed quali- 
ties than he could find in paper—and 
cheaper. It machines better on auto- 
matic and semi-automatic coil wind- 
ing equipment. Its etched surface grips 
wires more firmly without wearing 
through. It holds necessary resins 


without losing its strength and insu- 
lating qualities. It resists the temper- 
atures encountered in steady service. 


You'll see it more and more in such 
places as television sets and fluores- 
cent lights. 


Readers involved in the 
making of electrical 
coils will be interested 
in our new brochure 
giving complete infor- 
mation about Patapar 
Insulating Parchment. 
Now available upon 
request. 


‘Something Special in Papers” 
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This is an artist's conception of the Eagle—the Navy's latest, long-range, air-to-air missile. 
lt is shown being launched from a fleet aircraft (inset), and on its way to strike an enemy target. 


MEET EAGLE—NAVY’S NEW AIR-TO-AIR POWERHOUSE 


Eagle—the Navy’s latest air-to-air 
missile for long-range defense—will 
surround task forces and marine 
landing operations with a veritable 
thicket of destructive power poised 
against any intruding enemy air- 
craft or aerodynamic missile. It will 
also make possible extended air con- 
trol over a wide area beyond the fleet. 

Eagle, for which Bendix is prime 
contractor, represents a new trend 
in that it can be launched from rel- 
atively slow aircraft, since the high 
performance is built into the guided 
missile itself rather than into the 
manned airplane. 

Bendix is also prime contractor for 
Talos —the Navy’s long-range sur- 
face-to-air missile. It is the princi- 
pal armament of the new fleet of 


missile-carrying cruisers that have 
replaced the battleship. 

Bendix is deeply involved in many 
other phases of this country’s mis- 
sile and space program. We build the 
inertial guidance systems that help 
provide the accuracy of Pershing, 
the Army’s new, mobile, ground-to- 
ground guided missile. The global 
ground tracking, voice communica- 
tions, and telemetry systems for 
Project Mercury—the U.S. man-in- 
space program—are other important 
Bendix responsibilities. 

Bendix built two of the three U. S. 
satellite tracking systems and now 


operates and maintains them for the 
National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. We have developed 
an ingenious device that steers and 
controls a satellite in space, and, in 
addition, helps remove it from orbit 
and directs it precisely to a desig- 
nated recovery area; telemetering 
systems that can transmit 500 chan- 
nels of information back to ground 
stations; general purpose digital 
computers that are widely used for 
many applications in the missile and 
space fields. 

Bendix is also a leading supplier 
of vital components, such as war- 
heads, target seekers, electrical con- 
nectors and cabling, internal power, 
and controls for practically every 
missile in the U. S. arsenal. 


A THOUSAND DIVERSIFIED PRODUCTS SERVING THESE FIELDS: 
automotive « electronics » missiles & space « aviation + nucleonics « computer + machine tools + sonar « marine 





In Management 


Man, Not Job, Is Measure of Pay 


In Briton’s Yardstick for Executives 


The theory that executive pay should be set for the 
job instead of for the man is all wet, in the opinion of 
George Copeman, who conducts the survey of British 
executive salaries commissioned by the British magazine 
Business. 

It’s impossible, Copeman says, in a pamphlet distrib- 
uted by the magazine, to compare the importance of jobs 
done .by executives and professional employees in dif- 
ferent departments at similar levels of authority. Such 
eftorts, he thinks, “are bound to be both futile and 
phony.” Actually, according to Copeman, salaries tend 
to have “a regular rate of growth which is related to the 
background and personal abilitics of the salary holder 
and is far removed from the old medieval concept of a 
static craft rate for the job.” 

Copeman suggests plotting cach individual executive's 
rate of “personal salary progress.” Under the age of 40 
or so, the executive should get fast or slow raises 
“according to the speed with which he knuckles down 
and masters the tasks put before him. Above 40 or 45... 
the best incentive includes a share in the proprietorial 
income.” 

Any unfairness in this system, Copeman argues, will be 
corrected by events. If the executive is underpaid, he wil 
leave. If he is “mistakenly promoted well above his tru 
worth,” he will fail and probably get fired. 


Automation Means Gains for Foremen 


And Maintenance Men, Executives Say 


More chiefs and fewer Indians has been the trend in 
American industry for some time. ‘Theorists have been 
predicting an acceleration of that trend as automation 
takes over in the plant. Now a University of Colorado 
survey, reported in the current issue of the Academy of 
Management's Journal, has checked the views of the men 
presumably most likely to know—top manufacturing 
executives of major companies—and they agree with the 
outside experts. 

Factory automation hasn't vet gone far enough to pro- 
\ide any definite proof. Out of 210 big companies whose 
manufacturing heads replied to the survey, only one-fifth 
reported that they had reached a stage of technological 
progress that even closely approximated the “electronic 
ghost” level, where everything operates by remote control 
with hardly anyone in sight. And that approximation 
was limited to a small part of their total production. 

But there was substantial agreement between the 
executives who had had experience with automation and 
those who had not. Most of them felt that automation 
generally reduces the size of work crews, thus boosting 
the ratio of supervisors to workers, and that it also 
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increases the proportion of indirect labor, particularly 
maintenance technicians, in the labor force. 

The supervisor's job is a bigger one under automation, 
they said. He has just as much direct contact with the 
workers as before, he has to work more closely with other 
supervisors, and his responsibility is greater. That sug- 
gests that the foreman may be about to regain some of his 
lost authority; his work will be more like that of middle 
management. 

Does this pose a threat to the middle managers? The 
manufacturing executives didn’t think so. Most of them 
doubted that automation would reduce the number of 
levels of plant supervision. 


To the Scientist, a Colleague’s Opinion 
Carries More Weight Than His Company’s 


Scientists are hard for industry to handle because their 
system of “colleague authority” clashes with the corpo- 
ration’s system of “executive authority.” That’s the 
conclusion of a study of the scientist in American in- 
dustry, published this week by Princeton University. 

By “colleague authority,” the report means the 
opinions of others in the field. These judgments are 
often more important to the professional employee 
than his boss’ opinions are. That's what makes it hard 
for the scientist to adapt to the atmosphere of exccu- 
tive authority in an industrial laboratory. 

After an intensive one-year study of life in a corpo- 
rate research laboratory, the researcher, Dr. Simon 
Niarcson, acting chairman of the department of sociolog\ 
at Rutgers University, found it easier to identify the 
problem than the solution. The answer, he thinks, lies 
in some sort of blending of the authority systems of 
corporate management and the universities. He offers 
no formula for the blend, although he does endorse the 
idea of paving and titling scientists on a ladder separate 
from but equal to the one used for administrators. 


Management Briefs 


The board of the newly merged Eric-Lackawanna RR 
picked its officers this week. As was expected (BW — 
Oct.8'60,p62), Harry W. Von Willer, 64-vear-old presi 
dent of the former Erie Railroad Co., got the top 
job; he will be chairman, president, and chief executive 
ofhicer. However, since Von Willer is near retirement 
age, he probably will be succeeded in the next year or 
sc by the former Delaware Lackawanna & Western RR 
president Perry M. Shoemaker, 54, who was made vice 
president and chief administrative officer. 


New president and chief executive of Smith-Corona 
Marchant, Inc. is Emerson E. Mead. He succeeds Elwyn 
L. Smith, 66-vear-old son of one of the founders, who 
rctired from active management to become chairman of 
the board’s executive committee. Mead, +3, formerly 
was executive vice-president. He joined Smith-Corona 
ir 1956 when it merged with Kleinschmidt Laboratories, 
of which he was executive vice-president. 
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This is an artist's conception of the Eagle—the Navy's latest, long-range, air-to-air missile. 
It is shown being launched from a fleet aircraft (inset), and on its way to strike an enemy target. 


MEET EAGLE—NAVY’S NEW AIR-TO-AIR POWERHOUSE 


Eagle—the Navy’s latest air-to-air 
missile for long-range defense—will 
surround task forces and marine 
landing operations with a veritable 
thicket of destructive power poised 
against any intruding enemy air- 
craft or aerodynamic missile. It will 
also make possible extended air con- 
trol over a wide area beyond the fleet. 

Eagle, for which Bendix is prime 
contractor, represents a new trend 
in that it can be launched from rel- 
atively slow aircraft, since the high 
performance is built into the guided 
missile itself rather than into the 
manned airplane 

Bendix is also prime contractor for 
Talos —the Navy’s long-range sur- 
face-to-air missile. It is the princi- 
pal armament of the new fleet of 


missile-carrying cruisers that have 
replaced the battleship. 

Bendix is deeply involved in many 
other phases of this country’s mis- 
sile and space program. We build the 
inertial guidance systems that help 
provide the accuracy of Pershing, 
the Army’s new, mobile, ground-to- 
ground guided missile. The global 
ground tracking, voice communica- 
tions, and telemetry systems for 
Project Mercury—the U.S. man-in- 
space program—are other important 
Bendix responsibilities. 

Bendix built two of the three U. S. 
satellite tracking systems and now 


operates and maintains them for the 
National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. We have developed 
an ingenious device that steers and 
controls a satellite in space, and, in 
addition, helps remove it from orbit 
and directs it precisely to a desig- 
nated telemetering 
systems that can transmit 500 chan 
nels of information back to ground 
stations; general purpose digital 
computers that are widely used for 
many applications in the missile and 
space fields 

Bendix is also a leading supplier 
of vital components, such as wal 
heads, target seekers, electrical con 
nectors and cabling, internal power, 
and controls for 
missile in the U. S 


recovery area; 


practically 
arsenal. 


every 


A THOUSAND DIVERSIFIED PRODUCTS SERVING THESE FIELDS: 
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Man, Not Job, Is Measure of Pay 


In Briton’s Yardstick for Executives 


The theory that executive pay should be set for the 
job instead of for the man is all wet, in the opinion of 
George Copeman, who conducts the survey of British 
executive salaries commissioned by the British magazine 
Business. 

It's impossible, Copeman says, in a pamphlet distrib- 
uted by the magazine, to compare the importance of jobs 
done .by executives and professional employees in dif- 
ferent departments at similar levels of authority. Such 
eftorts, he thinks, “are bound to be both futile and 
phony.” Actually, according to Copeman, salaries tend 
to have “a regular rate of growth which is related to the 
background and personal abilities of the salary holder 
and is far removed from the old medieval concept of a 
static craft rate for the job.” 

Copeman suggests plotting each individual executive's 
rate of “personal salary progress.” Under the age of 40 
or so, the executive should get fast or slow raises 
“according to the speed with which he knuckles down 
and masters the tasks put before him. Above 40 or 45... 
the best incentive includes a share in the proprietorial 
income.” 

Any unfairness in this system, Copeman argues, will be 
corrected by events. If the executive is underpaid, he i: | 
leave. If he is “mistakenly promoted well above his tru 
worth,” he will fail and probably get fired 


Automation Means Gains for Foremen 


And Maintenance Men, Executives Say 


More chiefs and fewer Indians has been the trend in 
\merican industry for some time. ‘Theorists 
predicting an acceleration of that trend as automation 
takes over in the plant. Now a University of Colorado 
survey, reported in the current issue of the Academy of 
\lanagement’s Journal, has checked the views of the men 
presumably most likely to know—top manufacturing 
executives of major companies—and they agree with the 
outside experts. 

Factory automation hasn't vet gone far enough to pro 
vide any definite proof. Out of 210 big companies whose 
manufacturing heads replied to the survey, only one-fifth 
reported that they had reached a stage of technological 
progress that even closely approximated the “electronic 
chost” level, where everything operates by remote control 
with hardly anyone in sight. And that approximation 
was limited to a small part of their total production. 

But there was substantial agreement between the 
executives who had had experience with automation and 
those who had not. Most of them felt thgt automation 
cenerally reduces the size of work crews, thus boosting 
the ratio of supervisors to workers, and that it also 


have been 
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rate 


increases the proportion of indirect labor, particularly 
maintenance technicians, in the labor force. 

The supervisor’s job is a bigger one under automation, 
they said. He has just as much direct contact with the 
workers as before, he has to work more closely with othe 
supervisors, and his responsibility is greater. That sug- 
gests that the foreman may be about to regain some of his 
lost authority; his work will be more like that of middle 
management. 

Does this pose a threat to the middle managers? ‘The 
manufacturing executives didn’t think so. Most of them 
doubted that automation would reduce the number of 
levels of plant supervision. 


To the Scientist, a Colleague’s Opinion 


Carries More Weight Than His Company’s 


Scientists are hard for industry to handle because their 
system of “colleague authority” clashes with the corpo 
ration’s system of “executive authority.” That’s the 
conclusion of a study of the scientist in American in 
dustry, published this week by Princeton University 

By “colleague authority,” the report means the 

opinions of others in the field. These judgments are 
often more important to the professional employee 
than his boss’ opinions are. That's what makes it hard 
for the scientist to adapt to the atmosphere of execu 
tive authority in an industrial laboratory. 
\fter an intensive one-year study of life in a corpo 
research laboratory, the researcher, Dr. Simon 
Marcson, acting chairman of the department of sociology 
at Rutgers University, found it easier to identify th« 
problem than the solution. The answer, he thinks, lies 
in some sort of blending of the authority systems of 
corporate management and the universities. He offer 
no formula for the blend, although he does endorse the 
idea of paying and titling scientists on a ladder separate 
from but equal to the one used for administrators. 


Management Briefs 


I'he board of the newly merged Erie-Lackawanna RR 
picked its officers this week. As was expected (BW 
Oct.8'60,p62), Harry W. Von Willer, 64-year-old pre 
dent of the former Erie Railroad Co., got the top 
job; he will be chairman; president, and chief executive 
officer. However, since Von Willer is near retirement 
age, he probably will be succeeded in the next year o1 
sc by the former Delaware Lackawanna & Western RR 
president Perry M. Shoemaker, 54, who was made vic« 
president and chief administrative officer. 


New president and chief executive of Smith-Corona 
Marchant, Inc. is Emerson E.. Mead. He succeeds Elw 
L. Smith, 66-vear-old son of one of the founders, who 
retired from active management to become chairman of 
the board’s executive committee. Mead, 43, former 
was executive vice-president. He joined Smith-Corona 
ir 1956 when it merged with Kleinschmidt Laboratories 
of which he was executive vice-president. 
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Those Fat Profit Margins Abroad 


U.S. companies find their overseas operations 


providing an ever-growing proportion of their earnings. 


Oil industry profits, the biggest single factor, have 


been slipping sharply since 1957. 


But manufacturing 


companies, making up a 


quarter of the total, have been climbing for three years. 
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...that’s the day 
you ll discover 
what this promise 
really means 





A little more know-how...a little extra care. 
Just what you’d expect from the world’s largest mover 
. specialists in electronic moving. 
Moving extremely costly and fragile electronic 
equipment calls for great skill and experience. 
Million-dollar cargoes ride faster and safer by Allied. 








Phone your Allied Man. Look under “‘Allied 
Lines’’ in your phone book. 
FREE folder... 
‘*“Electronics—High Value Products Moving.”’ Just 
drop us a post card. Allied Van Lines, 25th and 
Roosevelt Road, Broadview, Illinois 


For the most delicate moving jobs... 


|) NO. 1 ON THE HIGHWAY 





HOW 10 SAVE TIME, 
DISCOVER NEW 
EFFIGIENGY — _ fe) 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


OMMUNICATIONS 


A Webster intercom is the first step in 
conserving your most valuable asset — 
time. It saves effort, eliminates delays — 
puts you strides ahead in work output, 
profit! That’s because Webster Electric 
gives you the widest choice of business 
communications — the most versatile. 
You can select just the right model for 
your business — expand or adapt it to 
meet your needs exactly. This way you 
get all the benefits of fast voice contact 
to close-knit your organization, make 
every minute count! 


"Teletalk 


The prestige, loud-speaking intercom. Instant 
direct-line contact — smart, modern styling. 
Self-contained. 


"Telecom 


Automatic dial telephone intercom. Operates 
just like your city phone. Actually pays for 
itself in savings. 


1P8 Intercom 


Smartly styled, push-button intercommunica- 
tions. A “minimum” intercom featuring low 
cost and wide range of 2-way voice contact. 


Write for descriptive literature or see the 
Yellow Pages for your nearest dealer. 


COMMUNICATIONS DIVISION 
WEBSTER W ELECTRIC 


Es JT RACINE-wis 


mer 
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rising share of its capital outlay overseas, 
it is sure to draw fire from labor unions, 
who contend that job opportunities will 
be fewer, and from manufacturing sup- 
pliers, who lose business. 

There also is always the possibility 
of a political attack such as Castro's 
in Cuba or a sudden change in gov- 
ernment policy such as Venezuela’s 
1959 revision of its tax code. James E. 
Coyne, influential governor of the Bank 
of Canada, dropped just such a bomb- 
shell last week, when he proposed that 
foreign (chiefly U.S.) corporations that 
have more than 50% control of well- 
established subsidiaries should 
themselves of their corporate 
ship in Canadian subsidiaries (BW 
Oct.15’60,p172). 

Coyne said large-scale importation of 
capital may be useful to an underdevel- 
oped nation that’s striving to make a 
sudden jump. But a country that has 
reached Canada’s stage, says Coyne, can 
make better progress by “retaining more 
control over its own destiny.” 

As business and labor conditions 
change in European countries, the same 
sort of argument may be adopted by 
European leaders. 
¢ Accounting for It—From a corporate 
finance view, the growth in foreign 
earnings also present problems, partly 
because of these factors, partly because 
it provides new ammunition in th¢ 
argument over how to treat foreign op- 
erations in financial statements. 

The basic argument is whether or 
not to consolidate foreign carnings 
The trend has been toward consolida- 
tion since World War II, but the 
argument doesn’t stop there. If you 
do consolidate, do you take in all 
earnings or just those remitted? Where 
do you give pertinent information—in 
the balance sheet and income statement 
or in footnotes, the president’s letter, 
or financial review? And just what is 
pertinent? There is a disturbing lack 
of uniformity among big corporations 
on these points. 

If you don’t consolidate, how 
disclosure do make of 
operations? For example, do you show 
the earnings trend of foreign opera- 
tions? 

You can’t really fault either approach 
as long as the disclosures are adequate. 
The consolidators think they are tak- 
ing the broader view; those that do not 
consolidate believe they are acting in 
the best conservative tradition. 
¢ Frank Enough?—But criticism can 
be leveled at the lack of uniformity in 
corporate financial statements, and, 
what one accountant calls “the lack 
of frankness by many corporations 
toward their foreign operations.” 

Many companies show only foreign 
assets and liabilities in a bare financial 
footnote. Others don’t list foreign 
Some, like General Electric, 


divest 
owner- 


much 


vou foreign 


sales. 





MULIIPLY ITS APPLICATIONS 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


COMMUNICATIONS 


A special sound system that cuts time- 
keeping costs up to 30% is just one ex- 
ample of Webster Electric’s versatility in 
communications. Other systems short cut 
accounting procedures, automate data 
gathering or find valued use in factory, 
stadium, school, hospital and similar 
applications. Specially engineered sys- 
tems with custom assembled components 
are also available. Looking for new ways 
to save time, speed up production, or 
improve service? Chances are a Webster 
specialized sound system can help you. 


‘Teletalk 4000 SERIES” 


Versatile series specially designed for data 
gathering and automating procedures, nurses’ 
call and “problem” sound applications. 


Webster Sound 


Complete line of custom engineered and 
assembled sound components for communica- 
tions, paging and music distribution 


Consoleite 


A dual-channel sound system for intercom- 
munications, voice paging, program and music 
distribution. 


Write for descriptive literature or see the 
Yellow Pages for your nearest dealer. 


COMMUNICATIONS DIVISION 


WEBSTER W ELECTRIC 


| RACINE -wis 
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Laminated wooden beams protected with a 
Sisalkraft paper. Picture, courtesy of Unit 
Structures Incorporated, Peshtigo, Wisconsin. 


Flexible wraps to cut Packaging Costs 
from the ground up 


Protecting odd or irregular shapes and sizes for 
shipment and storage need not be difficult or costly. 
Tough, waterproof paper reinforced for strength to 
prevent tearing is one answer. Sisalkraft makes this 
kind of paper. In addition, we polyethylene coat 
paper and paper-type materials . . . make vapor- 
proof, non-combustible papers, as well as many 
variations of paper, plastic and metallic foil com- 
binations. 

American Sisalkraft specializes in wraps and bar- 
riers which, for example, provide protection against 
water and water-vapor, dust and dirt, heat or cold, 
grease and oil. We also produce reinforced sealing 
tapes which are helping to speed up production line 
carton closure. 

We would be glad to work with you if you have a 


problem which could be solved by paper, plastic or 


foil laminations. Please write our main office in 
Attleboro, Mass. 





AMERICAN SISALKRAFT CORPORATION 
Chicago6 + New York17 «+ San Francisco5 
In Canada: Murray-Brantford Ltd., Montreal 











reinforced paper, foil and plastics for construction, industrial packaging and agriculture 





Whether it's furniture, a machine, 
a product shipment, or a whole 
assembly line, Bassick casters can 
move it quickly... where you 
want it, and when. Their 
non-marking wheels save floors 
and cut maintenance costs too. 
And it’s easy to apply Bassick 
casters in the home for personal 
time-saving. For speed and 
convenience, plan to put as much 
on casters as you can. 


THE BASSICK COMPANY, 
Bridgeport 5, Conn. 
in Canada: Belleville, Ont. 


move 
it 


QUICKLY 


BASSICK 
CASTERS 


























STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION 
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don’t show unremitted foreign earn- 
ings Few companies follow Otis 
Elevator’s practice of showing the trend 
of foreign income in a financial review, 
or Standard of New Jersey's practice 
of almost a full geographical break- 
down of assets and earnings 

It seems clear that more light is 
needed on how to treat foreign opera- 
tions, and a spokesman for the Amer- 
ican Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants says the subject will be its 
next major order of business. 

Accountant’s View—Present AICPA 
policy recommends that U.S. com- 
panies signify earnings from foreign 
operations only to the extent that funds 
have been remitted or unrestricted funds 
are available for transmission. AICPA 
also suggests that any foreign earnings 
bevond remitted earnings be carefully 
considered in light of the facts; it recom- 
mends that significant amounts be dis 
closed but also savs that reserves be set 
up against them to the extent that thei 
realization in dollars is in doubt 

Surprisingly, many companies don’t 
follow these AICPA recommendations 
as standard operating procedure, but the 
number heeding its advice on certain 
items—for instance, reserves—is growing 
¢ Consolidating—\When _ it 
consolidation, the 
look on their method as the more con 
But their view traces back to 
the days when a dollar was not a dollar 
unless actually received in New York 
and, to some extent, this practice 1s 
outmoded. 

Before World War II, most com 
panies consolidated their financial stat 
ments. But the war—bringing expropria 
tions and restrictions on dollar transfers 

forced a reversal of general practice 
Now that exchange restrictions hav 


been eased in many parts of the world 


comes to 
non-consolidators 


servative. 


ind overseas operations show more sta 
bility, U.S. companies are going back 
to consolidation. 

In defending non-consolidation 
though, companies can muster strong 
arguments—including a reminder to look 
at Cuban expropriations as an exampl 
that foreign earnings are not so secure 
as U.S. earnings. 

e Cash Register—One big overseas 
earner is National Cash Register, which 
has never consolidated its figures. Like 
many other companies, NCR takes into 
its statements only the dividend incom« 
remitted from its foreign subsidiaries; 
to do otherwise, it feels, would be mis 
leading, since it would mean putting 
into earned surplus funds that were 
not available for stockholder dividends 
¢ Partial Consolidation—Some com- 
panies feel that currency and _ political 


instability in some parts of the globe 


force them away from complete conso- 
lidation. 
Canadian and European subsidiaries, 
but not others. eNo 


IMPORTANT 
TO PROFITS! 


re than 200 leading power 
olasi-ial@mnar-leleie-lmdlla-ie-m i lime it) 
the newest equipment de 
ned to increase operating effi 
s*ncy and cut operating costs 
the Power Show, your techni 
experts will have the oppor 
nity to examine and compare 
portant developments in 
noney-saving power equipment 
Here your engineers will get new 
2as, find new methods, see new 
sipment which will contribute 
substantially to profit through 
economy in your company’s 
operations 
sure to send YOUR key en 
it will pay future 
dividends! 


NATIONAL EXPOSITION 
th OF POWER & MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS 


AUSPICES ASME 


NEW YORK COLISEUM 
NOV. 28- DEC. 2, 1960 


Management ternational Exposition Compe 











IN NEW MEXICO 


Nucleus of the Booming Southwest 
Here is your man on the 
spot. Familiar with the y 
rinth of local and state gov 
ernment, widely nnected 
in bus nes 
New Mex A 
clude ec 
studies 
lations. exe 


je knows 


management 
leading corp 
background 
write: 

Jack Wentworth, President 
C WIANTIC CORPORATION 


718 Simms Bidg Albuquerque 








LOOK TO THE FAR EAST FOR OPPORTUNITY! 


Eliminate the guesswork in buying. Our ex- 
perienced personnel ‘‘on-the-spot’’ safeguards 
your interests. Like having your own offices in 
‘okyo and Hong Kong. GET THE FACTS! 


INTERCONT ae ge rey wm EAST), INC 


Adams St hica t itt 


Tokyo Office: Nikkatsu int'l. Bidg., Tokyo, Japan 
Hong Kong Office: Tak Shing House, Hong Kong 





They are willing to consolidate 





YOUR POSTMASTER, SUGGESTS: 
Avoid the avalanche of last minute holiday 
mailings'—To assure prompt 
Christmas parcels and 
the holiday 


delivery of 
greeting Car Is before 


—MAIL EARLY!— 

“FOR DISTANT OUT-OF-TOWN POINTS, 
MAIL BY DECEMBER 10, 1960" 
“FOR DELIVERY IN YOUR LOCAL AREA, 
MAIL BEFORE DECEMBER 16, 1960" 
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Ret Meee: TA 


usa. B> Fuses NOBLOT vem * 75 BLUE 





USE NEW NOBLOT REFILL DESK BALL PENS AGAIN AND AGAIN! 


The more you use, the more you save—thanks to EBERHARD FABER’S 3 9 
new replaceable ink cartridge! Only new NOBLOT REFILL by Regular ¢ 
EBERHARD FABER gives you all this: Bright, durable metal tip that Extra Cartridge 15¢ 
unscrews easily to replace ink cartridge * Choice of four ink colors: Thinrite 49¢ 
Blue, Red, Green, Black * Handsome molded plastic barrel * Regular RS 25¢ 
or Thinrite ball point + Replaceable flat ball pen eraser. NOBLOT - shee it eneaittee. 

REFILL—gives you lots more on the ball! 





Contact your nearest stationery supplier for new NOBLOT REFILL DESK ball 
pens by EBERHARD FABER-your one source of supply for all writing needs. 


SINCE 1849 © 1960 EBERHARD FABER, INC 


EBERHARD FABER 
pila 4 Qaldg An ote” 


Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania-New York-Toronto, Canada 





$10 Gets You Into Bank Trust 


@ Philadelphia's big Girard Trust starts a common 


stock fund aimed at the small investor. 


@ = The minimum sum is $1,000, but ten-spots can pile 


up in a savings account till the total is achieved. 


@ Plan is a challenge to other banks, and to the 


mutual funds that have had low-entry field to themselves. 


Philadelphia’s Girard Trust Corn Ex- 
change Bank, 35th in size in the nation, 
has thrown a challenge to banks and 
mutual funds: It has started a common 
trust fund for small investors, at $10 a 
throw 

Girard believes this is the first such 
service offered by a bank. Many banks 
have common trust funds aimed at less 
affluent investors, but Girard 
other bank has been willing—or able 
to reduce the minimum investment to 
S10 


Savs no 


Under the plan, an investor can put 
it little as $1,000 in one of two com- 
mon trust funds—one consisting entirely 
stocks, the other a bal- 
inced fund of stocks and bonds. But 
the bank will accept clear down to $10 
trom an investor, put it into a savings ac 
ount at current 3% interest, until the 
iccount has run up to the $1,000 min- 
lmnum 
e Charges—The bank charges a fee of 
me half of 1% for a minimum invest- 
ment; it will also charge for a statement 
detailing what taxes must be paid by 
investors on trust fund dividends 

Girard’s move is certain to 
other banks, which up to 
regarded small personal trust business 
iS a leader,” at best. And the 
Girard move means that mutual funds, 
which have thrived on the small in- 
face a new competition. If 
Girard can match mutual fund costs 
one half of 1% management fee, plus 
sundry other fees (which in many cases 
ire coming will be a 
rugged competitor 

Outside of its new variations, Girard’s 
program works like most other common 
trust funds. An investor can walk in 
off the street, sign a deed of trust, and 
become a participant in a pool of in- 
vestment funds 

If he dies, the bank pays out his in- 
vestment and any accruals according to 
terms of his will. If he is incapacitated, 
the trustee will pay certain living ex- 
penses for him. The bank expects this 
feature to appeal to older persons— 
that’s a big reason why it is calling its 
program a “personal retirement trust.” 

When the investor puts up his 
money, he receives a receipted deposit 


of common 


excite 


now have 


‘loss 


vestor, 


down)—then it 
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slip for the amount; this gi 
check on what he puts in. Every 
he receives a detailed statement, along 
with the bank’s annual report. This 
statement will tell him'’what stocks and 
bonds the bank bought for the invest 
ment funds and how much it earned 
on the investment. Unlike mutual 
funds, there will be no quarterly state 
ments 
e Withdrawal—An investor can with 
draw his money at any time. When hx 
does, he will get an adjusted prorata 
share of the pool. But Girard wants to 
discourage speculators from entering the 
fund. If applicants live in the Phila 
delphia area, they must appear at the 
bank personally, explain thei: 
ment objectives to a trust department 
staffer. Mail applicants will be asked 
the same questions 

What Girard seeks is peopl 
want to build an accumulation plan 
much like the small investors who now 
are flocking to mutual fund voluntary 
accumulation and_ contractual 
Che bank plans to reinvest all dividends 
and interest, and no dividend or capital 
gains income will be paid out 

If Girard can make money on this 
type of operation, other banks will no 
doubt fall over themselves to follow 
suit. But it is still a moot question 
whether Girard ! 


ves nim a 


year, 


invest 


who 


plans 


has found the key to 
the small personal trust business that 
has eluded so many other banks 
e Other Tries—Over the vears, 
banks have made starts at soliciting 
small trust business. Manufacturers 
Trust in New York, for one, initiated 
an active campaign three years ago, but 
has since left it rather dormant. Many 
others have fallen by the wayside be- 
cause the costs were simply more than 
thev could afford. Those banks that 
are still in the field have set much 
higher minimums on new investors 

That the demand is there—and rising 

seems clear, from the growth of mu 
tual fund accumulation plans. Girard 
also has personal experience in its own 
employee retirement accounts. And 
Girard thinks it has licked most of the 
problems 

Cost, of course, is the biggest. One 
New York trust officer points out that 


many 


the smaller the trust account the higher 
the cost—“It’s the same servicing prob 
lem as have with small checking 
accounts,” he says 

Girard vice-pres. Robert H. Wilson 
agrees that the cost of hiring a big staff 
to do the bookkeeping on the new pro 
gram would be prohibitive. But Wilson 
says a computer will do all 
and he feels this will 
if the volume is there 
e Fed Curbs—Two Federal 
strictions also thre 
small personal trust business 
bids banks to advertise the 
of any ] 


you 


the work 
keep costs in line 
Reserve 

seeking 
One for 
performan 
personal ther 
quires that am 1 genuin 
trust fund—not just a means of specu 
lation 

The second quirement was easy to 

meet. Girard called 
sonal retirement fund 


iten bank 


trust Ihe 


trust fund be 


ts new funds * pel 

ind will sere 
out spe ulators 

The prohibition 
performance may pt! 
drag, particularl 
can cite performan 
they, too. are 
tising. Ther 
regulation; Gir 
and in intent 
best advertising wil 
ind that it 
bank will help pull n customers 
¢ Performance—E ven if it can beat the 
problem, Girard, just like the 
mutual funds, will have 
performance record to 
long run. In_ the 
garded as a solid performer. But like 
most banks, it won't reveal detail 
on its trust can’t tell 
whether it has done spectacularly well 
Probably it hasn't, if 
true to the urse of 
funds 

Still, its trust 
$2-billion 1959 
versified fund 
thirds in bonds and one-third in 
mon stocks—showed an 
of $4.19 for each inve 
is higher in dividend income than a 
good number of balanced funds attain 
e Pension Fund—Investments made for 
this diversified 
idea of the 


mutual fund 


cost 
to have a good 


succeed in the 
industry, it is re 


business so you 


Girard run 

most bank trust 

have grown to 
g 

rep rt on its 

pension invested 

innual 


stment unit Lh's 


fund give an 
touch of th 
trust department. As of Oct. 31, 1959 
about two-thirds of the total value of 
the fund invested in U.S. and 
Canadian government bonds and notes 
utility bonds, and other corporate debt 
paper. Most of the balance 
blue-chips. A slim figure—0.64 was 
in 1,500 shares of U.S. Borax & Chemi 
cal Corp. cumulative preferred, valued 
at $123,750 

In the controversy over what to bu 


pension 


conservative 


was 


Was I 
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“You can save more than half 
at our newest /ow rates; 
and perhaps even more 
on heavier weights”’ 


i—says the Railway Express Eager Beaver 
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New low rates apply on a large number of commodities—and sav- 
ings are substantial, up to 60% in some instances. And there’s no 
extra charge for door-to-door delivery within published limits. Keep 
this in mind when you're shipping or receiving. Call your local 


Railway Expressman today for details of our Eager-Beaver Service! 





(You get Eager-Beaver Service when you ship Air Express, too!) 


LET THE EAGER BEAVER DO IT! es" 











South Carolina’s chemical indus- 
tries produced over $154 million of 
chemicals last year for everything 
from synthetic yarns to furniture 
polish. Wh y such a h igh produc- 
tivity? Because South Carolina has 
the three essentials that create a 
superb business climate: a wealth of 
water and raw materials ...a young, 
intelligent, hard-working labor force 
...and an industry-favoring govern- 
ment vitally interested in helping 
business grow in South Carolina. 
Whatever you make, let us prove you 
can make it forless in South Carolina. 
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4 information contact: Walter W. Harper, Director, Box B 3, 


South Carolinians can go skin-div- 
ing 9 months out of the year. On 
weekends or vacations they can 
choose between sail-boating in the 
mountains ... or water-skiing along 
South Carolina’s 281 mile coastline. 
From her 22 state parks to her 
famous sea island resorts ... South 
Carolina offers a wealth of year- 
round recreation. No wonder the 
percentage of turnover is so small 
among her workers. Whatever your 
favorite sport or recreation, let 


us prove you can enjoy it more in 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


South Carolina State Development Board, Columbia, S. 
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Antitrust Defense 


Bicks says his vigorous 


enforcement of antitrust laws 
is aimed at preserving free 
enterprise economy. 


Robert A. B 
ntroversia 
Antitrust D 
mollifv the f 
sition ft 

intitrust ta 

Spe iking 
ciety of 5S 
that busin 
merger-bu 
presented 
free ente rprise 

‘in the abs« 
of competitor 
the minimum 
ket].” 

Bicks used th ( 
Standard’s domestic subsidiary, Humb!l 
Oil & Refining Co f \lont Q):] 
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TOLEDO SCALES that 








PRINT 











Complete Weight Records for You 
5 . 


O 


PORTABLE SCALE 








FLOOR SCALE 





Toledo Printweigh Séales are available in 
a wide range of models, including Portable, 


Floor, and Bench types as illustrated; also “a 
Built-in, Hopper, Overhead Track and y 


Motor Truck types. 











... THE ANSWER to prevent “guesswork” 
and errors in cost control! 





Human errors in reading, remembering and 
recording weights are eliminated with Toledo 
Printweigh ‘400’ Scales. They’re the surest 
way to satisfy your requirements for weight 
records that are complete and indisputable. 


Weights are printed in full figures, even when 
unit weights are used. Choice of printing on 
8%" x 11” forms, or on tickets; also on strips. 


“MISFIT’’ SCALES MULTIPLY COSTS 


Scales can become ‘misfits’ as a 
result of changes in plant layout, 
materials handling, inventory controls, 
value or quantity of materials weighed. 
If this has happened in your plant, 
the results can be costly. For example: 
weighing errors, production bottle- 
necks, materials handling inefficien- 
cies. Be sure your scales are adequate 
for the job. Ask your Toledo repre- 
sentative about a scale adequacy 
check in your plant, or send for the 
Toledo Weight Fact Kit. 


Weight data may be transmitted electricall) 
for recording on remote adding or other offic: 
machines. “Memory” feature available fo 
printing weight data, even after 
removed. 


load is 


Toledo Printweigh ‘‘400”’ Scales give new 
flexibility and efficiency in weighing . . . to 
cut costs, guard quality, prevent profit-steal- 
ing weighing errors. Ask your Toledo repre- 
sentative for the full story on Printweigh 
Scales, or WRITE TODAY FOR BUL- 
LETIN 2017. TOLEDO SCALE, Division 
of Toledo Scale Corporation, Toledo 12, Ohio 
(Toledo Scale Co. of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont 


TOLEDO 


Headquarters for Weighing Systems 


SERVICE 


Factory-Trained 
240 Cities 








RAILROADS 
ARE 
TAKING A 
NEW LOOK AT 
PROFITS? 


The use of Hyatt taper freight bearings permits higher 
speeds, greater car utilization and higher annual mileage. 


This is the key to greater profits. 


Actually, Hyatt taper freight bearings pay for themselves 
by helping eliminate delays, reducing damage claims, 
increasing car availability, improving service and winning 


the good will of shippers. 


Wherever you look—the profits of industry revolve 
around Hyatt Hy-Roll Bearings. 





Another | J 
contribution 

to railroad 
progress 





YATE 


Hiy-ROLL BEARINGS 


FOR NON-STOP FREIGHT 


HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION « GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION « HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 
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assets as a case in point. He said it had 
the antitrusters’ blessing, because it was 
the only way that Humble could hope 
to break into the “‘closed”’ California oil 
market. ‘The acquisition, in Bicks’ view 
will increase competition, not lessen 
if. 

¢ Tough Policy—Even with Bicks’ con 
ciliatory tone, there is no doubt that 
Justice—so long as Atty. Gen. William 
P. Rogers and Bicks are in control, at 
least—intends to stick to its tough en 


forcement policy Bicks is currently 
serving under a recess appointment 
His confirmation was blocked by th« 
Senate Judiciary Committee, along with 
those of a number of other Eisenhower 
nominecs 

Bicks made his tough attitude clear 
when h« predicted that Justice action 
under Sec. 7 of the Clavton Act—which 
prohibits any acquisition that may sub 
stantially lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly—would increas 
sharply He ran down a long list of 


mergers Justice has blocked—Bethle 
hem-Youngstown, Texaco-Superior Oil, 
Sohio-Leonard Refineries—in support of 
his contention that Sec. 7 represents 
a quick and casy method of antitrust 
enforcement 

Actions under the Sherman Act that 
involve breaking up existing companies 
Bicks said, present “difficult problems 


of unscrambling assets long since joined 
together.” 

e Possible Action—In regard to further 
possible action under Sec. 7, Bicks re 
vealed that a full ile mvestigation 
under way into the holdings of Gulf 


Oil Corp. and Phillips Petroleum Co 
in Union Oil of California Chere are 


rumors—denied by all—that a giant 
proxy battle between Phillips and Gulf 
is brewing for control of Union.) Bicks 
emphasized that no conclusions have 
been reached in the probe, but he did 


sav that Justice has the power to force 
Gulf and Phillips to divest themselves 
of their interests in Union, even if nm 
merger takes place 


¢ Banking—In another area—banking 
Bicks said he was readv to ease trust 
busting, but onlv because of the new 
bank merger law, which gives the Fed 
eral Reserve Board increased power 


over bank merger 


Bicks says the law, passed last spring, 


which provides for consultation be 
tween Justice, the Federal Reserve, and 
the Comptroller of the Currency on 


bank mergers, should reduce sharply 
antitrust actions in banking. “We're 
in complete agreement with the Fed,” 
said Bicks. And he indicated that the 
Firstamerica Corp. case might be Jus 
tice’s last action in banking. Justice 
agreed recently to let Firstamerica 
merge two subsidiaries on the condi 
tion that it would eventually sell some 
of the merged assets and carve out a 
new bank. END 
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TAPES 
FOR 
EVERY 
PURPOSE 


PERMACE 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY « TAPES + ELECTRICAL INSULATING MATERIALS + ADHESIVES 





In Finance 


Insurance Agents Protest Direct Sale 


Of Accident Policies by Oil Company 


A fight is brewing between insurance agents and a 
new source of direct policy writing competition—insur- 
ance offered by oil marketers. 

Last July, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) began offering 
accident insurance to credit card holders on a direct 
basis. So far, Standard of Indiana is the only oil com- 
pany to set up this kind of program, but other marketers 
are likely to follow suit to meet competition. 

This has stirred up the National Assn. of Insurance 
Agents, which charges that Standard of Indiana’s action 
“is detrimental to the business of insurance agents and 
not in the public interest.” NAIA says insurance can be 
sold and serviced better by local independent agents, and 
has urged the oil company to discontinue its offer. 

Up to now, the broadside hasn’t bothered the oil 
company. A. V. Fraser, assistant general manager of 
marketing, says the company is gratified by the response 
to its offer, and has no intention of withdrawing its 
program. 


Webb & Knapp and Alcoa Will Put Up 
$40-Million Development in Manhattan 


William Zeckendorf, fast-moving president of Webb 
& Knapp, the big real estate firm, cemented relationships 
with his newest partner last week. Zeckendorf an- 
nounced that W&K plans to team up with Aluminum 
Co. of America to revive plans for an office and apart- 
ment building development north of the United Na- 
tions on Manhattan's East River. The project is slated 
to cost $40-million. 

Last month, Alcoa took a 40% interest in W&K’s 
Century City project in Los Angeles (BW —Sep.3’60,p43) 
mainly to promote new uses of aluminum in construc 
tion. As in the Century City deal, the equity put up 
by the partners will not necessarily be in direct propor- 
tion to their 60-40 interests. 

Last year, W&K dropped plans to put up a giant 
tower on the Manhattan site; it was strained for cash, 
ind financing was difficult. Since then, it has sold off 
1 number of properties to raise funds 


Avisco Denies That Deal With Monsanto 
ls Prelude to Its Own Liquidation 


American Viscose Corp.’s sale of its 50% interest in 
Chemstrand Corp. to Monsanto Chemical Co. is stir- 
ring speculation that the sale might be the first step 
toward liquidation of Avisco or its merger with Mon- 
santo. Avisco was co-owner with Monsanto of Chem 
strand, which produces nylon and Acrilan. 


126 Finance 


Under the agreement, Avisco receives 3,540,000 shares 
of Monsanto stock—about 13% of the total outstanding 
after the exchange. Special provisions are being worked 
out so that Avisco shareholders, rather than the com 
pany itself, will vote the Monsanto stock. 

American Viscose officials deny reports that the ex- 
change of its 50% interest for an asset position in 
Monsanto is preliminary to liquidation. But on merger 
prospects they reply only that no combination is under 
consideration “at present.” 

In any event, Wall Street analysts expect the imme- 
diate effect of the deal will be more competition between 
nylon and rayon. Under the old setup, Chemstrand’s 
nylon was in direct competition with parent Avisco’s 
rayon and vice versa. With Monsanto in complete 
control of Chemstrand, both outfits will be able to be 
much more aggressive in sales efforts 


Crowell-Collier Plans to Buy Out 
Macmillan, Dickers for Radio Station 


Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. has announced two 
moves to up its stake in both publishing and broad 
casting: 

* It disclosed plans to acquire the remaining shares 
of Macmillan Co., in which it now has a 53% interest, 
and merge the two companies. The consolidation will 
add substantial publishing volume, particularly in edu 
cational and textbook fields, to Crowell-Collier’s own 
line of encyclopedia and other reference books 

¢ It reported negotiations with Loew’s Theatres, 
Inc., to purchase New York radio station WMGM for 
about $1l-million. Lawrence Tisch, new 
stockholder of Loew’s, has been selling off Loew’s prop 
erties recently to go into new hotel investments. Crowcll 
Collier already owns three stations, has a contract 
purchase a fourth, WGMS, in Washington, D. C. Pres 
Raymond Hagel says the company eventually hopes to 
increase 
stations 


controlling 


its broadcasting interests to the radio 
permitted by the 


Commission. 


seven 


Federal Communications 


Board Members of Lefcourt Realty Resign 


In Rumored Dispute Over Expansion Policies 


Chmn. Samuel Friedland and four directors resigned 
from the board of Lefcourt Realty Corp., a land develop 
ment company, as the result of a “major policy dispute” 
this week. (Friedland is also chairman of the board of 
Food Fair Stores, Inc., a supermarket chain.) No fur 
ther explanation was offered. Neither the dissenters 
nor those still on the board were available for comment 
Lefcourt’s expansion policies are probably at the heart 
of the disagreement. The faction led by Pres. Arthur 
Desser reportedly wants to expand Lefcourt develop- 
ment work in Linda City, Md., where the firm owns a 
7,800-acre tract 22 miles southeast of Washington, D. C 
The Friedland group, on the other hand, is believed to 
favor a slowdown of expansion, while Lefcourt concen 
trates on heavy commitments in Florida, some of which 
involved larger-than-expected dey elopment costs 
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When it’s a better way— it’s news! 


In the boating industry, today’s big story is the Eaton Marine Powernaut Drive, 
an important breakthrough that gives pleasure boats a new high in performance, 
control, and portability. 


The Powernaut Drive is just one in a long list of Eaton “‘better ways’’— better 
ways to warm and cool motor cars, to drive and lubricate industrial machinery, 
to fasten the components of intricate assemblies, to transmit power to the wheels 
of motor cars and trucks. There is hardly a field of manufacturing in which Eaton 
is not contributing innovations in design, metallurgy, and production processes. 


If you would like to know more about the plants and products that are keeping 
Eaton in the news, send for your copy of our new booklet. 


EAT 4 Ni MAN I TURING COMPANY 


General Offices: Cleveland 10, Ohio 


THERE ARE TWENTY-TWO EATON DIVISIONS AND SUBSIDIARIES, PLUS TWO RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT CENTERS, CONTRIBUTING CONTINUOUSLY TO INDUSTRIAL PROGRE 








STEEL is an automobile, modern sculpture in motion. About 
3600 pounds of sturdy steel make today’s American car the 
safest, most useful family vehicle in the world. And the most beau- 
tiful. For stylish steel is the designers’ metal. It can be drawn, 
formed, finely shaped—and it gains in strength as you work it. 


Youngstown makes quality carbon, alloy and Yoloy, (and soon 


to be announced) galvanized steel sheet and strip to exacting 


standards that have made Youngstown a growing force in steel. 


\ STEEL is a container, thinly coated with tin—the practical 
tin can. No other container g roduct so well, and de 
livers throw-away convenience at such ww cost. Youngstown 1s 
a leading supplier of quality tin plate. The addition of the world’s 
only six-stand tandem cold reducing mi to Youngstown s 
Indiana Harbor No. 2 Tin Mill will yield thinner, more accurate 
gauges to serve you even better. For your growing tin plate 


needs, you can depend on Youngstown, a growing force in steel. 


Vfoungstown - 





N\A. STEEL sheet is a way to make things. Toys, locomotives, cars YOUNGSTOWN STEEL sheet is tested and retested { 
and cans. Dishwashers and curtain-wall buildings. In Youngs- It is decoiled, inspected, oiled and coiled again in extra ste 
town, modernization and expansion on the 79-inch hot rolling tempering, to deliver smoother, finer sheet. Get it he 
mill will mean you can get coils up to 50,000 pounds for faster, cold reduced, in the temper and gauge you want. | 
more efficient handling. Coils with fewer welds to help you turn cut lengths as well as coils. And in the finish yo 

out better products at lower cost to successfully meet competition can get it through 28 Youngstown Offices or fro 


at home and abroad. Modernization and expansion to serve you service center. When you want quality product a 


better will keep dynamic Youngstown a growing force in steel. service, call on modern Youngstown, a growing 


growing force in steel 
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450 MILES LONG 
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RICH IN RESOURCES 
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In fact, she’s one of the 1,127,650 citizens served by 
the Texas Electric Service Company in THE OPPOR 
TUNITY FRONTIER OF TEXAS—America’s most exciting 
growth market today. 


Here is a land rich in resources. The area's more 
than $1-billion annual production of oil and natural 
gas brings basic prosperity. Cattle ranches, cotton 
and chemicals, gypsum and grain sorghum, pack- 
ing and canning, automotive, aircraft and electronics 
— all contribute to the growth future of THE OPPOR- 
TUNITY FRONTIER, much of which is served by Texas 
Electric Service Company. 


But the greatest asset of all is the area-building 
Texans with their energy and buying power. Within 
the past 20 years, population in our service area 
has tripled. And there's room for a lot more. 
Economic progress has been equally impressive. 
For example, in the past 12 years retail sales in the 
area have nearly doubled. 


Genial climate, rich soil, mineral wealth—THE OPPOR 
TUNITY FRONTIER OF TEXAS has these natural advan- 
tages — plus water, excellent transportation, and a 
cooperative, friendly Texas attitude toward industry. 


If reaching a growing market is in your future plans, 
consider a site for a new plant, warehouse or branch 
office in THE OPPORTUNITY FRONTIER OF TEXAS. 


Our Area Development Department will gladly sup- 
ply plant site information to fit your specific needs. 


TEXAS ELECTRIC 


Ss E R Vv 1 Cc E Cc oO. M P A N Y 
General Offices: Fort Worth, Texas e A Member of the Texas Utilities System 
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Fidel Castro is in real trouble, much of it economic. While Batista 
may have stolen much of Cuba’s wealth, Castro is surely wasting it. 


The U.S. made things worse for Castro this week. It embargoed ship- 
ments to Cuba, except certain foodstuffs and medical supplies. It also 
forbade U.S. ships to carry goods from other countries to Cuba. 


The cutoff will hurt, even though exports to Cuba have dwindled in 
recent months. Shutting off supplies of spare parts for industry, especially 
the oil refineries, will do the most damage. 


Although primarily intended to put new economic hooks into Castro, 
the move is also a response to increasing election campaign pressures in the 
U.S. Says an Administration official: “Let’s not kid ourselves about the 
domestic political implications—and, after all, any administration in a 
democracy has to respond to political pressures.” 


More important, the action warns other Latin American nations that 
the U.S. will not indefinitely turn its cheek to Castro’s brand of anti-U. S. 
harassment and economic as well as diplomatic injury. 


Castro is resorting to desperate economic moves. The hasty national- 
ization of almost all Cuban and foreign private enterprises last week was 
a bottom-of-the-barrel action. Castro wanted their cash-on-hand, reportedly 
worth $200-million. 


In the cities, black markets are thriving. Hoarding is general. Cuban 
officials admit that the country needs $250-million annually in import credits 
for consumer goods. They’ve asked the Communist bloc for them but so 
far little has been forthcoming. 


The government can’t collect taxes. Practically nobody has any real 
income anymore. Sugar workers now get 80% of their wages in script for 
purchases in government cooperatives. 


Cuba’s inefficient and inexperienced bureaucracy is strangling the 
economy. Communist bloc technical advisers are adding to the confusion. 
They have little of the coordination and direction they’re used to. 


Coincident with announcement of the embargo, the Cubans struck 
back. They demanded this week that the United Nations consider their 
charges of U.S. aggression, particularly fights over Cuba of planes from 
the U.S. Rumors continue that Cuba will demand U.S. withdrawal from 
its Guantanamo Naval Base. 


In Cuba, armed opposition to Castro’s regime is more widespread than 
reports filtering through censorship indicate. But the opposition is badly 
organized and ineffective. Castro is stepping up trials and executions to 
combat it. 


Don’t look for the Castro regime to fall any time soon. Despite all its 
troubles, it still has a firm grip on Cuba. But a knowledgeable Cuban 
businessman is making marketing and production plans on the assumption 
that Castro won’t be running Cuba at this time next year. 


The Macmillan government may soon ease its tight money policy. 
London observers expect the British bank rate to be cut—from 6% to 
542%—sometime before Christmas. An easing of consumer credit terms— 
for autos and other consumer durables—also is forecast. 
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London, though, has made no decision as yet on the bank rate. The 
British won’t move down unless the West German Bundesbank cuts its rate, 
which outsiders were expecting it to do this week. By moving first, the 
Bank of England would encourage, rather than limit, an outflow of funds 
from London. 


London has another reason for delaying any reduction in the bank 
rate. For some months now the large inflow of funds into London—attracted 
by the high interest on Treasury bills—has offset the big trade deficit 
Britain is running. (As a result of the 1959-60 boom in Britain, imports have 
risen far more than exports.) 


Moreover, sterling always suffers a seasonal strain through the summer 
and early fall,’ when big payments have to be made for bulk imports such 
as grain and tobacco. By November, in contrast, London is getting a sea- 
sonal boost from foreign payments for wool and other sterling area products. 


There are strains in Britain’s domestic economy that point to the need 
for a letup in the money and credit squeeze. 


The British auto industry has been hit by shrinking U.S. demand and 
is overstocked with cars. Most auto producers have been forced either into 
layoffs or reduced working hours. Producers of domestic appliances also 
are running into slack demand. 


To be sure, even with cars you couldn’t say there is a real slump in 
Britain. The home market is taking more than a year ago, and foreign 
markets apart from the U.S. are holding up reasonably well. 


In a thumbnail sketch, here’s the British economy over-all: 


Industry is fully employed except for coal mining, shipbuilding, some 
defense companies, and now autos. A recent industrial survey showed a 
majority of companies finding it harder to get labor than it was four months 
ago. 


Still, total industrial production has not risen since April, and the 
expansion of bank credit came to a halt in September. 


Japan this week is still shocked over the assassination of Socialist 
Party leader Inejiro Asanuma, stabbed last week by a young fanatic. Asa- 
numa whipped up the violent. demonstrations that prevented Pres. Eisen- 
hower from visiting Tokyo last June (BW—Jun.18’60,p27). 


The immediate effect will be to shave the incumbent Liberal-Demo- 
crats margin in November’s national election. With the Socialists making 
Asanuma a martyr, the Liberal-Democrats will retain a Diet majority but 
probably not get the two-thirds control they had hoped for. 


The incident will have little effect on U.S.-Japanese relations. Under 
Prime Minister Ikeda’s administration, they have been better than during 
the Kishi government. 


Perhaps most important, the assassination, like the riots last spring, 
is symptomatic of political indigestion in Japan. The Japanese have never 
absorbed the spirit and workings of parliamentary democracy. Events like 
these encourage the polarization of Japanese politics to the extreme right 
and left. 
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andsome is and handsome does 


colorful Butier Buildings are functional too! 


It’s no accident that Butler buildings are finished Add Butler-Tone to the industry’s two outstanding 
with the most striking and protective color offered wall systems, optional roof guarantee, widest rang 
in the industry — Butler-Tone™. Butler alone uses of clear-span sizes and types — and you have Ame! 
America’s number one system of pre-coating metal ica’s number one pre-engineered building value. 

panels. Butler alone coats both sides. Butler-Tone Phone your Butler Builder for the full story. He’s 
adds extra years of new-looking color and time-defy- in the Yellow Pages under “Buildings” or “Stee] 
ing protection. Maintenance costs are minimized. Buildings.” Ask about financing, too. Or write direct 


60 Yr 
- 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
—— 7313 EAST 13TH STREET, KANSAS CITY 26, MISSOURI 


Manufacturers of Metal Buildings * Plastic Panels * £ pment for Farming, Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising * Contra 
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The New York Banker 


: on in all 50 states to draw up a really that affect y 
with the hometown touch 


top-notch financial plan. Q 
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Of course, no one man can possil iy 
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This unusual way of operating keeps you ness prosper t lol 


He keeps an ear to the 








Turns information into profit 
“The New York Banker with the hometown 
touch” likes nothing better than to bring 
his knowledge into your office and put it to 
work solving some of your current problems. 

But he can be more to you than just 
fiscal trouble-shooter. Anytime you wish, 
he’ll sit down with you and work out ar 
over-all financial plan that’s in tune with 
the past, present and future. Just let u 
know when and where. Chemical Ban! 
New York Trust Company, New York 15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporatior 


| Bank 
- Trust Company 


eround for you in all 50 states 





From the Dobeckmun Division— 
versatile SARAN WRAP—unconverted-- 


for all who do their own packaging! 





Easy as pie, SARAN WRAP makes the perfect chub package for pie dough, sausage, and cheese. Clear and 
wrinkle-free, it hugs your product like skin; seals in freshness and. flavor, seals out air and moisture. Print it, 
label it, seal it. Excellent machinability, surprising economy make it ideal for both large and smal! volume packaging. 
There are dozens of Saran Wrap formulations—one for your needs. Ask your representative, or write direct to— 


wenequapenin nen sigigse saad eatin oe _ver «<a, 
THE DOBECKMUN COMPANY <i> 


A Division of the Dow Chemical Company, Cleveland 1, Ohio + Berkeley 10, California +» Offices in most principal cities 


*T.M. The Dow Chemical Company 
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Rail Mergers Get Up More Steam 


@ Western Pacific board to weigh acquisition bid 


by Southern Pacific. ICC awaits opposition moves. 


@ Chicago & North Western gets approval for pur- 


chase of the Minneapolis & St. Louis. 


@ Other amalgamations are in various states of prep- 


aration. And the Erie and the Lackawanna have actually 


settled down to married life. 


Railroad consolidation maneuvers, 
which have been rolling along at a good 
clip for the past six months, have picked 
up still more momentum: 

e Directors of the Western Pa 
cific are scheduled to meet at weck’s 
end to consider the proposed acquisi 
tion by the Southern Pacific (BW 
Oct.15’60,p42). 

¢ The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission approved the purchase of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis by the Chi- 
cago and North Western. 

¢ Managements of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, Groot Northern, 
Northern Pacific, and Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle invited officials from 22 
unions to a meeting Oct. 27 to hear the 
operating plan of the proposed merger. 

¢ Norfolk & Western president 
Stuart Saunders said the final details of 
a merger with the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis (Nickel Plate) are now be 
ing worked out. He hopes to file an 
application in the “reasonably 
future.” 

e This week the Erie and Lacka- 
wanna began operations as a single sys- 
tem after four years of negotiations 
(BW—Oct.8'60,p62). 

Of all these events the only one that 
was totally unexpected was the action 
of Southern Pacific—and this apparently 
came as a surprise even to officials of 
the Western Pacific. Thev had been 
aware that blocks of stock were accumu 
lating in brokerage accounts around the 
country, but did not know for whose 
benefit. As it turned out, SP’s wholly 
owned subsidiary, Southern Pacific 
Land Co., has acquired 182,300 shares 
of WP common, or about 10% of the 
smaller road’s total common shares out 
standing (BW—Oct.15'60,p42). 
¢ Stock Moves—If the commission ap 
proves the SP’s application for control, 
the railroad said it would take over all 
WP stock now held bv the land com 
pany. Then it would either exchange 
SP stock with WP holders on a share 
for-share basis, or buy shares of the WP 
cither on the New York Stock Exchange 


near 
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or by means of negotiated purchase. 

The Southern Pacific and Western 
Pacific serve a substantial amount of 
common territorv in northern Califor- 
nia and Nevada; the former’s Oakland- 
Ogden line traverses generally the same 
irea as the latter’s Oakland-Salt Lake 
City route. The SP’s line built bv the 
old Central Pacific, covers 785 miles, 
however, compared with the WP’s 925. 
The WP does have one distinct advan- 
tage: easier grades and curves. 

Both roads haul a_ substantial 
amount of perishables eastward over the 
mountains from California’s farmlands 
with the SP getting the larger share of 
Both are ideal from an 
operating point of view. Their business 
is mostly line haul with a minimum of 
costly, time-consuming yard work. 

The two roads have cooperated 
closely before. Between the Nevada 
points of Weso and Alazon, a distance 
of 180 miles, their lines are so close 
that they have paired their track; all 
eastbound trains use the WP, all west 
bound use the SP. 

e Other Economies—If the SP does 
icquire control of the WP there are 
everal further economies that can be 
ichieved. In 1959, SP’s eastbound vol- 
ume exceeded westbound by 5,950 cars 
per month, and WP’s westbound ex- 
ceeded eastbound bv 1,180 cars per 
month. Control by the SP would allow 
it to partially offset these imbalances. 

The Southern Pacific handles a fair 
mount of eastbound freight from 
Oregon that slants down through north- 
eastern California to the main line in 
Nevada. By using WP tracks it could 
save 53 miles or two and a half hours 
m six trains per day, not to mention 
lower fixed charges on locomotives and 
per diem charges on cars of other rail- 
roads. Similarly, SP’s line between Oak- 
land and Sacramento is 45 miles shorter 
than WP’s. 

These plus elimination of the usual 
duplicate yards, locomotives, and trains 
could turn two currently prosperous rail- 
roads into a single richer one if traffic 


the business. 


holds up. The Western Pacific, with 
total trackage of 1,188 miles, had a net 
operating income of $5.9-million 
year on operating revenues of $52 
million. By any vardstick—and particu 
larly by comparison with the WP—th 
Southern Pacific is a giant. It ¢ 
7,984 miles exclusive of two 
aries, the St. Louis Southwestern (Cot 
ton Belt) and Texas & New Orleans. In 
1959 it netted $46-million on operating 
revenues of $550-million. 

By midweek no objections had b« 
filed with ICC to the Southern Pacific 
plan. If any are—and it seems unlikely 
that an acquisition of this magnitude 
can go through unopposed—the applica 
tion will be assigned to an examin¢ 
who will then recommend a decision t 
the commission. 
¢ ICC Action—The acquisition of th 
Minneapolis & St. Louis by the Chi 
cago & North Western emerged from an 
expedited version of this process befor 
the ICC this week. The economies an 
service improvements made possible | 
the unification, the cash benefits and 
tax savings flowing from it, and th 
favorable terms on which it may be co 
summated mean the _ transaction 
“clearly consistent with the public 
terest,” the commission said. 

The North Western is paving a total 
of $20.9-million for the M & St. L, of 
which approximately $3.5-million will 
be in cash. Closing date for the tran 
action is Oct. 31. The acquisition 
expected to increase the North West 
ern’s net income by at least $4.7-million 
annually in the next five years 

The M & St. L sold out primaril 
because its management believed th 
railroad has too little density and di 
sitv of traffic in relation to the costs 
operating and maintaining its 1,4 
miles. Serving I[linois, Iowa, Minn 
sota, and South Dakota, the M & St 
L is almost entirely dependent up 
agricultural trafic and subject, the 
fore, to its ups and downs. 

The road did its best to broaden 
trafic and to get badlv needed transfe 
points with other railroads. Several \ 
ago it sought to merge with the Toledo 
Peoria & Western. But when tl 
TP&W went to the Santa Fe and 
Pennsylvania instead, the M & St. | 
was apparently stvmied. 

e What’s Next?—As a result, the 
once known in Wall St. as the Mis 
and Still Limping, is due to bec 
M.S.L. Industries, Inc., if stockhold 
approve. It is now looking for new 
business to buy, and hopes to announ 
its first acquisition next week. 

For the North Western, purchas 
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Port activity, Hampton Roads, Va. 


TIDEWATER VIRGINIA 


Tidewater Virginia, the greater area surrounding the world 
renowned deep water ports of Hampton Roads, provides many 
benefits for plant location. Abundant, dependable labor, fuel, 
water, power, gas, transportation, including eight trunkline rail- 
roads... are benefits adjacent to major industrial and consumer 
markets. All this in a warm expanding business climate. 
Unequaled recreational opportunities abound for employer and 
employee in this land of good living. Housing is plentiful, selec- 
tion wide, living costs low. 


For a confidential survey researched to the exacting specifications 
of your plant location needs, please contact. 


Clarence H. Osthagen 
Vice President & Executive Director 


aip Tidewater Virginia 


(tale Development Council 
one fn, 


300 Boush Street, Norfolk, Va. 


Officially representing the cities and towns of Boykins, Branchville, 
Franklin, Norfolk, Portsmouth, Smithfield, South Norfolk, Suffolk, Virginia 
Beach, Wakefield and Windsor; the counties of Accomack, Isle of Wight, 














Nansemond, Norfolk, Northampton, Princess Anne and Southampton. 
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the M & St. L’s physic il assets will give 
it cheaper, faster, direct, one-line hauls 
between St. Louis, and the Twin Cities 
and Duluth-Superio1 here are al 

7 + } 
some 20 common points in which 
two roads have some sort of ov tlapping 


or duplicate facilities 


Rail Rescue ... 


. plan puts highway 
official in charge of strike- 
bound Rutland in Vermont to 
get it running again. 


Phe 
miles 
mont nen 
York to Ogdensb 
quiet, little lin 
achieved a singu 
Chough the 
bankrupt, 
to run 
peopl th ( 
State Highway 
¢ Shutdown 
strike by 100 1 
brotherhood 
Rutland sin 
in protest fs 
posals which 
abolished th 
of two 
terminals ar 
crews operat 
Managem« 
home terminal 
ished and ha 
It sued in | 
sor (Vt.) for an 
totaling at midweel 
¢ State Steps In—When 
that the trains would 1 
court acted, G Ro 
called a meeting 
official And 
the plan ror ré 
Che state pt 
Chancellor L« 
ippoint 1] 
public interest a1 
the resumption oO pe 
Judge Morrison g1 
and appointed Cl 
way board chairmai 
although, a 
like the w \ 
¢ Vermont Only—Perkins 
the road under tl 
ing prior to the ' 
tion in federal court runs 
Union officials ha ilready 
work on this ba He will 
be able to run the Rutland only 
mont. In New York State the road 
which made money in 1955 throug] 
1959 (it’s in the red so far this year 
is still controlled by management. END 
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MORE POWER OR PUMPS THAT PUSH PETROLEUM 


THIS WAGNER TRANSFORMER 
POWERS-UP 


PLANTATION PIPELINE 


The Plantation Pipeline Company 
pumping station at Neese, Georgia, is 
part of an underground transportation 
system that pushes high quantities of 
petroleum products to their market. 

The Neese operation was originally 
served with power from a 44 kv system 
substation. However, the size of the 
pumping load—-which includes some 
1800 hp motors—-became too great for 
the substation to handle adequately. 

To better serve the load, Georgia 
Power Company recently installed a 
110 kv line and built a new substation. 
Wagner Electric Corporation furnished 
the transformer rated at 7500 Kva for 
this purpose. Today, Plantation 
Pipeline pumps with full power. 

Now, what about your power needs? 
If they present a critical (or even a 
potential problem), call your nearby 
Wagner Sales Engineer. He’ll help you 
plan your power program .. . suggest 
Wagner transformers that will meet 
your needs for years to come. There are 


Wagner branches in 32 principal cities. 


Wasner 
Electric 
Corporation 


6460 PLYMOUTH AVENUE, 
ST. LOVIS 33, MISSOURI 


wT 


SERVING 2 GREAT GROWTH INDUSTRIES — ELECTRICAL ¢ AUTOMOTIVE 





In the Markets 


Stock Prices and Trading Volume Dip 


As Poor Quarter Earnings Depress Market 


Poor third-quarter earnings reports had a depressing 
effect on investors this week. Stock prices dipped, and 
trading volume was low. At midweek, the Dow-Jones 
industrial average was at 587—down 9 points in the past 
week. ‘The Dow’s September low was 569. 

Brokers reported that institutional buying was evident 
only in select stock groups—chiefly domestic oils, whose 
earnings are climbing, and utilities. But thev also re- 
ported that there was little outright dumping of stocks. 
Ihe consensus seems to be that stocks still haven’t hit 
their lows, but that selective buying is in order for 
traders. 

Meanwhile, the short-term money market has started 
to spurt under the impetus of strong corporate demand 
for Treasury bills; ‘Treasury bill yields. dropped sharply 
and commercial paper rates also were cut 

But the strength in short-terms has not yet spilled 
over into long-term bonds, where prices remain “sticky” 
ind unsold inventories are still hard to move. Corporate 
bond traders marked time, in anticipation of the $250- 
million American Tel & ‘Tel issue due next week. 
Moody's Investors Service last week finally gave AT&T 
its highest Aaa rating. Up to now, AT&T, had only 
Moody's Aa rating; in contrast, Standard & Poor’s has 
long felt the big utility merited its top rung. ) 


Christiana Securities Will Split Stock 


In Merger with Delaware Realty 


Christiana Securities Co., one of the nation’s highest 
priced stocks (this week’s market: $12,000 bid, $12,500 
asked) with an active public market, is due to lose that 
distinction. Christiana, a closed end investment com- 
pany which holds 27% of the stock of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., will be split about 80 for 1 as part of 
its plan to merge with Delaware Realty & Investment 
Co., another du Pont holding company. 

he split is intended to bring the number of Chris 
tiana’s common shares—150,000 at present—in line with 
the number of underlying du Pont common shares owned 
by Christiana—12.2-million. 

In the process, the split will probably eliminate a good 
part of the spread that makes it possible to buy du 
Pont at a discount by buying Christiana. Each Christi 
ana share now represents about 80 du Pont shares. 
Buying the du Pont shares directly at their recent price 
of $185 would take about $14,800. Buying them via 
Christina would cost only about $12,000. Christina 
also has stock in General Motors, Wilmington Trust, 
and Wilmington’s News Journal Co. 

However, under Federal Judge Walter J. LaBuy’s du 
Pont ruling last October, Christiana can not vote the 
535,000 shares of GM it presently owns; nor can either 
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Christiana or Delaware Realty acquire any additional 
stock in GM or vote the GM shares that du Pont has 
been ordered to pass through to its shareholders 


Price of Gold Rises in London 


As European Investors Buy 


Gold fever flared up on the 
week. ‘The price shot up to more than 
ounce. At the current rate of dollar-sterling exchange, 
this is equal to $35.60 an ounce and amounts to an in- 
crease of 36¢ in three days. ‘The demand came mostly 
from private investors in Europe and the Middle East 
This is a phenomenal price rise for a market where price 
changes are often reckoned in the equivalent of hun 
dredths of a cent. In contrast, the U.S 
selling price for gold is $35.0875 

(hus the London gold price is now well above 
point where it’s cheaper to buy gold in New York from 
the Treasury and ship it to Europe, than to buy in Lon- 
don. U.S. officials will be watching anxiously over the 
next few weeks, for signs of an acceleration in the U.S 
gold outflow. 

But banking experts, both official and private, di 
count talk of a run on U.S. gold. They point out that, 
so far, Europe's central bankers haven't lost faith in the 
dollar. Nor, they say, was the London price rise sparked 
by the flow of hot money out of the U.S. into London 
and Frankfurt, so much as it was by weakness in the 
French franc, and recent changes 
ulations 
foreign deposits, and to avoid this charge, im 
been buying gold. 

Moreover, bankers say that a big part of recent U.S 
gold losses has resulted from Italian buying, as the Bank 
of Italy switched its policy from holding reserves in 
dollars to holding them in gold. ‘The conversion to 
gold, they say, is now almost complete 


London market this 
253 shillings pet 


l'reasury's fixed 


in Swiss banking reg 
Ihe Swiss have imposed a 1% commission on 


Alleghany’s Kirby Charges Murchisons 


Misused Investment Company Funds 


Allan P. Kirby, head of Alleghany Corp. who is locked 
in a proxy battle with the Murchison brothers (BW 
Oct.1’60,p131), has accused them of using funds from 
Investors Diversified Services, Inc., for their personal 
profit while the investment company was under Murchi- 
son control, between 1955 and 1960. 

Kirby made the charge in answer to a Murchison suit 
that seeks to void Kirby's part in a court settlement 
last December in which working control of IDS reverted 
to Alleghany from the Murchisons. ‘The suit also calls 
for the removal of Randolph Phillips from IDS’ board 
Phillips, who fell out with the late Robert R. Young 
when Young ran Alleghany, now heads IDS’ law and 
finance committee that Kirby said turned up the new 
information. 

The Murchisons say that the charge is obviously 
meant to aid Kirby in the proxy battle. But an Alleghany 
spokesman says more precise details will be forthcoming 
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ONLY TORRINGTON MANUFACTURES ALL FOUR 
OF THESE REVOLUTIONARY NEEDLE BEARINGS... 
































America’s largest maker of precision- Specialists in producing thrust bear- America’s leading volume manufac- 
made machine needles for knitting, ings of every type, to meet all require- turer of small precision metal parts 
sewing, felting, tufting—and a leading ments, from small machine tools to for assembly in a wide variety of in- 
producer of surgeons needles. giant radar installations. dustrial and consumer products. 


In these and many other fields throughout the world Torrington is contributing to 


PROGRESS 
THROUGH 
PRECISION 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Torrington, Connecticut 


Serving industry from plants located in the United States, Canada, England, Germany and Italy 





new 


savings / investment 
opportunity 


earn Ary insured to *110,000 





with one-check convenience 


Financial Federation, a group of 11 
California savings and loan associa- 
tions, now makes it possible for you to 
earn a 4%% return (current minimum 
annual rate) on as much as $110,000... 
with the entire amount insured by the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. 

Mail one check directly to Financial 
Federation... funds will be insured with 


one or more Federation members listed 
below. Up to $10,000 insured with each 
association permits total of $110,000 
insured under one account name. OR, 
make checks payable to associations in 
amounts you wish and mail one envelope 
to Financial Federation. Add to or 
withdraw from individual accounts with 
convenient flexibility. Funds received 
by 10th of any month earn from Ist. 


For more details, write for Financial Federation's Savings /Investment Portfolio. 


Atiantic Savings, Los Angeles « Coachella Valley Savings, Palm Springs « Community 
Savings, Compton + La Ballona Savings, Culver City « Lassen Savings, Chico + Midvalley 
Savings, Marysville » Palomar Savings, Escondido « Prudential Savings, San Gabriel « 
Sequoia Savings, Fresno « Sierra Savings, San Bernardino « Silver Gate Savings, San Diego 4 


All above associations are members of the Federal Home Loan Bank System with accounts insured \sI 
by the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation 


5150 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD, DEPT.BW-l* LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF 


@ FINANCIAL FEDERATION, inc. 


Assets over $300 Million « Reg. with U.S. Securities and Exchange Commission 





Blyth & Co., Inc 
Glore, Forgan&Co. Goldman, Sachs&Co. 
Lehman Brothers 


Wertheim & Co. 





UNION TEXAS NATURAL GAS CORPORATION 


150,248 Shares 
Class A Stock 
Par Value $1 Per Share 


(Non-Voting except as stated in Prospectus) 


75,124 Shares 
Class B Stock 


Par Value $1 Per Share 


Price $24 per share 


CarlM.Loeb,Rhoades&Co. MerrillLynch,Pierce,Fenner&Smith Smith, Barney«Co. 
Incorporate incor i 


porate 


The First Boston Corporation Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


White,Weld & Co. 


Incorporated 


Lazard Freres & Co. 
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Wall St. Talks .. . 


. . . about Pocket Books 
offering, Managed Funds, Ca- 
nadian bank branches in 
Cuba, investment fees. 


Pocket Books, Inc., will join the 
parade of publishing companies going 
public. Early next vear, owners Leon 
Shimkin and James Jacobsen will mak 

secondary offering, probably totaling 
less than $20-million, through Whit 
Weld and Goldman, Sachs 


Channing Corp., which won control 
of Managed Funds, Inc., af 

fight (BW—Mar.26'60,p149), is having 
second thoughts about its victory 
Channing men admit thev are “losing 
lots of money” in running the fund, but 
predict the flood of share redemption 
by MF stockholders is over. Redemp 
tions have been a big factor in cutting 
the fund’s assets to $50-million, com 


pared to a 1959 peak of 


ter a prox 


1] 
.OU-M110N, 


With Fidel ¢ ro liquidating what’ 
left of fre nterprise in Cuba, the 
Royal Bank of Canada and the Bank 
of Nova Scotia—bot! with 
branches—stand out lik sort 


Cuban 
thumb 
But the Castro regime evidently intends 
to keep the Canadian banks open to 
finance Cuban foreign trade. Moreover 
the Canadian government 

doesn't operat 

U.S. trade n Cuba 

of Nova § for its part oh 
wouldn't have any qualms about finan 


} 


ing shipments from Canada “‘so long 


, : 
it was a sound banking transaction 


Investment unselors, who norm 
charge 4 n a ( 
by the fee schedule announced 
Roger Spear of Spear & Staff, Inc., 
has set up a per 
Spear’s f 
account—fo1 
$250,000 range, 


uunts, are concern 


ynal counseling 


accounts 


tive account fer 


sclors sa\ Spe irs minimum of $250 


against the industry norm of $500 
$1,000 


while his 


Mutual fund men are fuming 

an attack bv G. Keith Funston pres 
dent of the New York Stock Exchange 
on their selling tacti 

for an upgrading of securities sale ! 
and an eventual ban on part-time help in 
the securities business. The big retai 
sales outfits ar 
claim their sales 


more compet nt—than most representa- 


particularly incensed, 
help are as honest—and 


tives of member firms. 
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PLYMOUTH AND 
VALIANT FLEET CARS 
PAY OFF AT THE PEDAL, 
THE PUMP 

AND THE POCKET! 





At the pedal—Torsion-Aire Ride makes both these beauties 
Solid Performers. There’s virtually no swing or sway on turns, 
no “squat” or dive on starts or stops. And both Plymouth and 
Valiant standard engines are quick, agile, responsive. At the 
pump— Plymouth’s “six” and “eight” are real gas savers— 
they both won their classes in last year’s Mobilgas Economy Run. 
(Valiant’s “‘six” scored over 27 miles per gallon in this classic 
topping its two chief rivals.) And at the pocket—Plymouth and 
Valiant’s solid Unibody means beauty that won’t wilt. Welded 
one-piece, tough for long life and added resale value later o1 
See your Plymouth-Valiant dealer for details. Both these low 


price beauties will pay off for you in the ways that really coun 


61 PLYMOUTH & VALIANT 


THE TOP TWO FOR THE MONEY 














NEW DEVICE called laser—held by Dr. T. H. Maiman of Hughes Aircraft—amplifies a 
beam of light until it’s a million times brighter than the sun. 
and cheaply, says Maiman. 


144 


Researe! 


It can be made simply 
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£ off 
DIAGRAM of laser—on its side—shows how 


red light is passed through ruby rod. 
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LIGHT WAVE meets “excited” chromium atoms in rod; this BOUNCING between silvered ends of rod makes light come out 


makes atoms give off its excess energy, amplifies light. “coherent” with narrow frequency range, high intensity. 


pace Age Cue From Electronics 


on military surveillance satellites such 
as Midas and Samos. When these satel- 
lites are in operation, manned surveil- 
lance svstems such as the ill-fated U-2 
will no longer be necessary 

For industry, too, recent develop- 
ments in optical research point to po- 
tentially important results. In the 
pharmaceutical industry, for example, 
there’s hope that a new optical device 
will soon be available as an improved 
method of product sterilization A 
number of major companies in the 


chemical industry are looking to optics E} 
to provide an answer to the problem of 
checking on the temperature of chemi- 
cal reactions without actually bringing H 
an instrument into contact with them. 
¢ Central Aim—If there’s a single aim a 
common to optics researchers caught up 
in the new surge of exploration, that 
aim could probably be described as a é 
renewed drive for greater amplification 
Amplification—meaning the addition of 
outside energy to a signal without dis- BE 
torting it—is a term that has been very 
familiar in the electronics industry for 
a long time. It’s a word that’s equally 
familiar, though in a different sense, in 
optics, since a simple lens can be 
thought of as a sort of amplifier. But 
in optics laboratories, the word am- 
plification now has taken on new 
meaning. 
Electronics researchers realized years 
ago that simply intensifying a signal 
had practical limits, if, at the same 
time that the signal was increased in 
volume, outside noise or interference 
rose too, BEAM of coherent light produced by laser has great potential for use in communicating 
In 1955, C. H. Townes, a Columbia _ over vast distances in space as well as in earth’s atmosphere. There are interesting man- 
University professor, described the pos ufacturing possibilities in pharmaceuticals, chemicals, too. 
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OVE 


WER 
D 


MOTORS 


Fastest Growing Motor Producer for Con- 
sumer, Industrial & Military Applications 


In little more than a decade, Howard has pro- 
duced competitively priced, quality motors for 
over 100,000 different applications. Missile 
components and tape recorders; business 
machines, machine tools; computers and 
refrigeration equipment...and leading brands 
of almost every type of appliance made — 
are “Powered by Howard."® If you make 
a machine, component or appliance using 


BY 


FRACTIONAL 
HORSEPOWER 





fractional h.p. motors, your design depart- 
ment should have our catalog. 


Divisions: (ne) Electric Motor Corp 


3) Cyclohm Motor Corp. 


© Loyd Scruggs Co 


HOWARD INDUSTRIES, INC. ¢ 1798 State Street © Racine, Wisconsin 





step up efficiency 
—cut costs! 
See how others have done it! 


Call your 
electrical contractor 
or send for free booklet, 
“The Big Difference” 


NATIONAL WIRING BUREAU 8W 1022 
155 East 44 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

I want to see how others have modernized 
through better use of electricity. Please send 
free copy of “The Big Difference.” 

Name 
Firm Name 











Type of Business ___ 
Address 
City Zone_State 
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SAFETY DEPOSIT BOX 
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with Misuninls ti for keeps 





sibility of constructing a device called 
a maser that would amplify electro 
magnetic waves in such a way as to 
avoid much of the interference problem 
[he basic principle of the maser, a 
further elucidated bv A. L. Schawlow 
of Bell Telephone Laboratories, was t 
utilize the interaction of atoms or mol 
cules with electromagnetic radiation t 
produce noise-free amplification. Vasth 
improved radar was one result of the de 
velopment of the maser 
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THE KELLY 
ROAD 


...to get the most from your tire investment! 


When you put your company’s trucks on the Kelly Road, you’ll find your 
tire investment begins paying extra “‘dividends” right away. Your records 
will show the outstanding dependability Kellys provide. Months later 
you'll begin to see why they’re famous for long wear, too. There’s a Kelly 
tire engineered to meet the specific needs of every car, truck, or imple 
ment. If you want the most for your tire dollars—take the Kelly Road! 


\ KELLY) Ask your Kelly dealer for information about these top-value tires, or 


TRACTOR RIB « write: Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., Cumberland, Md. (In Canada: Kelly 
, Springfield Tire Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont.) 


Specially built to 
ake drive wheel 
strains and stresses. 
—" PROVED AND IMPROVED FOR 66 YEARS 
Armorubber tread . 

is 60% deeper than 

that of ordinary 

Lires. 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, CUMBERLANL THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 





For ton-and-a-half oil heaters— 


Giant Bostitch-stapled carton slashes 


Texsteam Corporation, Houston, Texas, 
used to ship 3000-pound oil heaters in 
wood crates. Each crate was built 
around a heater and was the size of a 
small room... seven feet long, seven 
feet high and three feet wide. Crates 
were costly to make and to ship. They 
were heavy, time-consuming to build 
and hard to handle. Here’s how 
Bostitch helped. 


An unusual—and unusually large— 


corrugated container proved to be 
ideal. It’s a sleeve with a Bostitch- 
stapled seam. A cap, stapled in place, 
forms the top. The burner is bolted 
on a wood pallet, then sleeve and cap 
go over the burner. A heater can be 
packed in a fraction of the time. 
Texsteam reports savings of 50% 
for the new container over the old. The 
new carton weighs less and has cut 
freight costs substantially. Shipments 
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With every Bostitch machine you get... 
the right combination for your needs from 800 staplers 
and over 200 staples... nation-wide parts, service and 


technical aid backed by the industry’s most modern fac- 


tory... assurance that Bostitch products will operate to 


your complete satisfaction. 


STAPL 
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Container manufactured by Owens-I/linois 


packing costs 50% 


have been completely damage-free. 


Texsteam gained many advantages 
and worthwhile savings in the change 
to Bostitch-stapled containers. Many 
If you would like to 
know how a change might benefit you, 
talk to a Bostitch Economy man. To 
call him, look under “Bostitch” in your 
phone book. Or write us direct. See 
how much you can save when you use 


companies do. 


Bostitch in your shipping room. 


Fasten it better and faster with 


BOSTITCH 


Ss AND STAPLES 


450 BRIGGS DRIVE, EAST GREENWICH, RHODE ISLAND 





came, they were concerned about what 
this move up the frequency ladder might 
mean in terms of interference. 

Now that the laser has overcome this 
problem, the use of the optical fre- 
quencies looks like a veritable paradise 
to the electronics industry. For one 
thing, it simplifies many of the prob- 
lems of preventing detection that are 
associated with microwave signals. In 
space, a light beam (either visible or 
invisible light) is undetectable unless 
you are directly in its path. So, for 
military communications the use of the 
laser principle looks extremely exciting. 
¢ Devices for Space—Quite apart from 
the laser, working models of other kinds 
of instruments are also starting to 
appear as a result of the marriage 
of the interests of optics and elec- 
tronics. Sidewinder (a Navy air-to- 
air rocket) is already operating with an 
infrared guidance system. Midas, the 
missile-warning satellite, will carry in- 
frared tracking cameras when it goes 
into earth orbit later this vear (BW 
Oct.15’60,p120). And although the 
Midas detectors are shrouded in secur 
ity, it’s no secret that laboratory models 
of similar detector devices have been 
known to track a rocket within a foot 
of its position at a distance of 20 
miles. 

For Project Mercury, Barnes Engi 
neering Co. has devised an infrared 
horizon detector that will be installed 
in the capsule to keep the first U.S. 
spaceman riding right side up. A sim 
ilar device will also go on Nimbus, the 
sophisticated weather-monitoring satel- 
lite to keep its cameras pointing toward 
earth at all times. 

For Samos, the second Defense Dept. 
surveillance satellite, an infrared camera 
that can shoot pictures at night is also 
under development. One early version 
called Vidicon, developed by re- 
searchers at RCA, can already detect 
and register heat differences of .0001C 
at ground level. Aboard a. satellite, 
Vidicon would probably register eff 
ciently only differences as broad as .3C, 
and thus would produce fuzzy pictures 
But development engineers are con 
vinced they can improve Vidicon with- 
out too much difficulty. 

More efficiency at higher altitudes 
could be gained for example, by improv- 
ing the camera’s processing, recording, 
and transmission equipment. Bette 
lenses and better films (with higher res- 
olution) would help. 

Eastman Kodak has already an- 
nounced glass-like lenses that will ac- 
commodate the full usable wave length 
of infrared waves (2 to 15 microns). 
Other companies have similar lens de- 
velopments coming along. 
¢ Combined Effort—What’s more im 
portant than any single development, 
however, is the fact that electronics and 
optical research and development men 
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now are agreed that certain phases of 
detection or information gathering can 
be done better and more simply at the 
optical frequency level. This is particu- 
larly true, according to Harvard astrono- 
mer, James G. Baker, in the case of 
space-to-space communications. 

Evervbody now seems to realize this 
fact. ‘Their combined efforts could 
make developments come in a hurry. 
¢ Commercial Uses—lor industry, the 
fruits of the melding of the knowhow 
of optics and electronics research are 
ilso beginning to show up. For example: 

¢ Infrared Industries, Inc., of Bos- 
ton, Mass. has a hand-hold self-powered 
Infraphone (about the size of a home 
movie camera) that will be going on 
the market soon. With invisible infra- 
red radiation as the carrier, the 
infraphone can be used to communicate 
over distances of hundreds of yards, dav 
night, indoors or outdoors, provided 
nly that the sender and the receiver 
ire within range of sight 
¢ American Optical Co. has a new 
telescope that can photograph an area 
half a mile across at a distance of 32 
miles with such sharpness that objects 
nly 1 in. in diameter can be dis 
tinguished. 
e American Cystoscope Makers, 
Inc. (Pelham, N. Y.), has come up 
with a device called the Duodenoscope 
that will enable doctors to diagnose 
without surgery one of America’s most 
common complaints—the peptic ulcer. 
Similar to a flexible periscope, the Duo- 
denoscope depends on a system of trans- 
mitting light around corners by means 
of a bundle of long fibers of optical 
lass. It can be swallowed with a mini- 
mum of discomfort and a maximum of 
fetv, according to one of its develop 

s, Dr. John H. Hett, a_ physicist. 
I'he Duodenoscope, he claims, makes 
xamination of the stomach = and 
luodenum no more difficult than a 
heck of the tonsils 
¢ Still to Come—Further developments 

n be looked for from the new ap- 
proach to optics, too. The laser concen- 
trates its energy in an extremely small 
point, for example. So two lasers, con- 
entrating on a point, should 
theoretically produce something com- 
parable to a superheterodyne—in_ the 
form of a third light resulting from the 
superimposition of the two monochro- 
matic lights. 

Astronomers are certain 
from the new optical surge. The Uni- 
versity of Rochester's R. E. Hopkins, 
for example, sees no reason why it 
should not be possible to start planning 
now for telescopes to be placed on 
satellites. Out of the earth’s atmos- 
phere, with little interference to worry 
ibout, they could be used to study the 
surface of nearby planets or far-off stars. 

Ihe sun could be used as an energy 
source for such a telescope END 
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BOSTITCH STAPLERS 
FASTEN ALMOST 


EVERYTHING 


and on the go 


Wherever you need a stapler for what- 
ever use, Bostitch has one. The hand- 
some B12 for the office, the versatile 
B8R (it’s a stapler, a stapling plier, a 
tacker, and remover! ), the “Handy” for 
the home, and the “Traveler” for the 
road. There’s a saddle stapler that can 
staple a magazine up to 128 pages thick 
and another that staples up to 18 inches 
from the edge. Next time you need a 
stapler at home, office, or on the road, 
ask for the best, get Bostitch, 


AT YOUR STATIONER’S...TODAY 


Fasten it better and faster with 


BOSTITCH 


ee ee AND STAPLES 
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The Poor Man's Atom Bomb? 


@ First stories about German gas centrifuge sounded 
as though it would mean that even the poorest nation could 


join the exclusive nuclear club. 


@ Nearly everyone got the wind-up, with censorship 


clamped down hard. 


@ Actually, things aren’t that bad. The new method 
can produce nuclear fuel for power reactors; but as yet it can’t 


turn out the explosive kind. 


A piece of machinery called the gas 
centrifuge produced a worldwide flap 
this week. For a while it began to look 
is if the atomic bomb had suddenly be- 
come public property, as if anyone who 
wanted to make bombs merely needed 
to order a centrifuge from Germany, 
put in some uranium, and get out the 
explosive that into 
bombs 

Apparently, nothing that serious has 
happened. But the facts are compli- 
cated enough to plenty of 
confusion 
¢e Bomb Stuff—Natural uranium, as 
nearly everyone now know $,18 a mixture 
f two type of isotopes—about 175 
parts of uranium-238 to one part of the 
slightly lighter ur Uranium- 
238 does not explode. But uranium 
or more of uranium- 
b. The manufac 
the U-235 


, —_— 
isotope goes 


produce 


imlumM-2 35, 


ig 
that contains 90 
235 will make 
turing problem is to 
from the U-238 
During the war, the old Manhattan 
District investigated many ways of doing 
this, and it finally settled on the gaseous 
diffusion plant at Oak Ridge, Tenn 
Uranium is converted to a gas by com- 
Then the gas is 
nes that con- 
goes through 


i bom 


separate 


bining it with fluorine 
pumped through I 


l 
+> 


memb 
tain tinv holes. The U-2 
1 little bit easier 


has been repeated thousands of times, 


ind, after the process 
] 

the 90‘ is achieved. 
enormous; it 


it consumes some- 


ition 
required is 
st about $1-billion 
thing like 10% of all the electricity pro- 
luced in the United States. It’s nothing 
for small nations 
¢ The Flap—The series of events that 
produced the recent excitement began 
in June 
¢ Gernot Zippe of the Geran 
company, Degussa, obtained a German 
patent on a high-efficiency gas centri- 
fuge capable of gases of 
slightly different much as a 
milk separator from 
milk 
¢ Word began to pass around Ger- 
that, according to Zippe, De- 
gussa had built an early model of his 
entrifuge and that it was separating 


concentt 


The plant 


ty tri 


separating 
weights, 


separates cream 


many 
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U-235 from U-238 and doing it at a 
reasonable cost. 

e The U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission slapped a “‘secret” classification 
own rather desultory work on 
centrifuge separation 

¢ The U.S. State Dept. asked the 
Germans to do something about De- 
Chereupon, the Bonn 
ment asked its patent office to declare 
centrifuge technology a “state 

e Sen. John Kennedy raised the 
subject in his third television debate 
with Vice-Pres. Nixon. And Sen. Albert 
Gore pointed to the gas centrifuge as 
evidence of the need for a prompt 
ireement with the Russians to ban 
bomb tests. 

It all sounded pretty frightening 
¢ What Percent?—Actually 
ing on here seems to have no very di- 
rect connection with bomb production 
Rather, it relates to the different but 
still important matter of producing 
uranium with a slightly higher than 
normal concentration of U-235 for use 
in atomic power reactors 

The best opinion among U.S. re- 
searchers who have 
the subject is that even the 
centrifuges offer no prospect whatever 
of producing 90% 
U-235. The Degussa machine is thought 
to produce about a 3 concentration. 
By using a lot of centrifuges in series it 
might be possible to get up to about 
6%. Such a concentration is no use for 
bombs, though it is extremely valuable 
for power reactors. 
¢ Simple in Theory—The centrifuge 
method of separation is theoretically 
very simple. 
troduced into a whirling cylinder 
trifugal force drives the gas 
outside of the cylinder—and the heavier 
the gas, the greater the centrifugal 
force. Thus, the gas nearest the walls 
of the cylinder will contain less of 
the light U-235 isotope than does the 
gas nearer the center, and the some- 
what enriched gas in the middle can 
be drawn off separately. 

rhe degree of concentration obtained 
by the centrifuge depends on the size 
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of the cylinder and the speed at which 
it rotates. The limit on speed, of course, 
is the strength of the materials of which 
the cylinder is made The secret of 
the German developments appears to 
be in the use of the new high-strength 
materials that were unavailabl 
AEC discarded the 
centrifuge back during 
e Others Working on 
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process for 


only company 


looking at the 
Corp s developing 

isked AEC for a 
license to produce uranium up to a 
concentration of U-235 

Chor-Westcliffe Research Corp. of 
New Mexico has obtained U.S. rights 
to another German centrifuge, d 
Wilhelm Groth of the 
Vhor-Westcliffe 
has also bought seven centrifuges 
the German Institute of Instrumenta 
tion, at a price of these will 
be held in storage in New Orleans until 
Thor-Westcliff itishes AEC on the 
safety provisions at the plant 
they will be 
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With the most experienced management in the leasing 
field, Boothe offers prompt, efficient and knowledgeable 
handling of your leasing problems. Substantial funds for 
the purchase of equipment under long or short term leases 
are readily available. 

Boothe has leased over $45,000,000 worth of machinery 
and equipment of all types, costing from $5,000 to $5,000,- 
000 and leased to companies with a net worth of from 
$100,000 to $1,000,000,000. 


Boothe emphasizes flexibility and imagination in tailoring 
lease contracts to meet your specific requirements. Leases 
may range from two to fifteen years in term. Rental pay- 
ments will be arranged to meet your needs. Selection of 
equipment, vendor and price is in your hands. Boothe does 
the rest. 
To find out how you can achieve your company objectives 
through leasing — and why it pays to 
Boorme lease from Boothe — write, wire or 
Y FKASING | Phone any Boothe Leasing Corpora- 
Corporation tion office. We have them located 
coast to coast. 








315 MONTGOMERY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA: EX 77-4330 


Eastern Division Office 

666 Sth AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY: Ci 5-2230 
REPRESENTATIVES IN Atlanta. Chicago -. Boston 
Houston - Cleveland. Akron . Wausau - Los Angeles 


America’s Most Experienced Leasing Specialists 
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In Research 


Russians Say Resistance to Infection 


Is Influenced by the Lower Brain 


The body's ability to produce antibodies against 
disease germs is influenced by the brain, and therefore 
changed by mental disease. This theory is now being 
explored by Russian psychiatrists at the Second Medical 
Institute in Moscow. 

Describing recent Russian research to U.S. doctors 
at the New York Academy of Sciences in New York 
last week, Oleg V. Kerbikov of the Soviet Academy of 
Medical Sciences made these observations: 

¢ Catatonic schizophrenic patients (mental patients 
whose overt behavior is characteristically nonreactive) 
almost never develop a proper level of antibody reaction 
to a vaccination 

¢ Patients with Parkinson’s Disease when their 
Parkinsonism has been a sequel to encephalitis (in 
which the lower brain levels are damaged), also produce 
fewer antibodies in response to innoculations than do 
normal patients 

¢ On the other hand, patients with virtually no 
top-of-the-brain function (idiots) respond almost nor- 
mally to vaccines or toxins. 

Russian researchers conclude that the lower brain— 
the part of the brain that maintains body temperature, 
blood flow, etc.—also seems to be the part of the brain 
which governs the body’s ability to combat disease. 

Verification of the Russian findings will be attempted 
in U.S. laboratories immediately. If similar results are 
achieved in this country, it could mean a whole new 
approach to the control of many human diseases. 


Tiny Radio Plus a Satellite Proposed 
For Finding the Lost No Matter Where 


\ satellite system that could spot within half a mile 
the location of a lost person or vehicle anywhere in the 
world has been registered with the Patent Office by 
Space Electronics Corp., of Glendale, Calif. The sys- 
tem, called SARUS for Search & Rescue Using Satel 
lites, brings one more commercial possibility for earth 
satellites (BW ~Oct.15'60,p120). 

Dr. James C. Fletcher, president of Space Electronics, 
says the system is feasible in the present state of the 
rocket and missile art. All that would be needed would 
be several satellites in orbit hundreds of miles above 
the earth’s surface and a subminiature radio to be carried 
by a vehicle or person. Only a few milliwatts of power 
would be required to send an SOS in the ultra high 
frequency range. A satellite would pick up this signal 
and locate the source of the SOS relative to its own 
position by measuring its frequency. As soon as the 
satellite passed over a ground station it could answer 
questions on any distress calls it had received. Actual 
rescue could then be speeded. 


152. Research 


Space Electronics says it has been working on the 
idea for months, using its own funds to develop the 
theory and to carry out experiments. As a result, it has 
been permitted to file for certain patents 

A 20-lb. payload would be ample for the SARUS 
satellite to perform its relay service. And that’s well 
within the range of the lift of today’s launching ve- 
hicles. 


Mass Test of Enders Vaccine Planned 


On Measles-Prone Children of Nigeria 


Mass clinical testing of an attenuated measles vaccine 
developed by Dr. John F. Enders of Harvard will start 
in Nigeria next month. The vaccine will be given to 
some 4,000 children under the age of two. It has been 
undergoing study since 1955 with an eye to collecting 
enough data to clear it for distribution in the U.S 
(BW—May2’59,p55). 

Nigeria is an especially good area for mass testing a 
measles vaccine according to Dr. Samuel L. Katz, asso 
ciate in pediatrics at Harvard. For some unknown reason 
Nigeria has a nine-month measles epidemic every year, 
with an excessively high (10%) mortality rate. Almost all 
children in Nigeria develop measles before their second 
birthday. 

In addition to the clinical tests on the vaccine, Katz 
and his associates will try to find why measles is so rife 
in Nigeria. Blood samples of those susceptible to the 
disease will be shipped back to Harvard for study. 

he West African Council for Medical Research re 
quested that the Enders vaccine be tested in Nigeria 
A major share of the cost will be borne by the U.S. 
Army Medical Research Development Command; Merck 
& Co. will supply the vaccine. 


Advisory Group Will Help Defense Dept. 


Find Answers to Ballistic Missiles Problems 


A special task force has been set up by the Advanced 
Research Projects Agency to assist the Defense Dept. in 
planning for Project Defender—the research program 
aimed at finding ways to counter operational ballistic 
missiles. Members of the advisory group include repre 
sentatives from MIT’s Lincoln Laboratory, Stanford 
Research Institute, Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory, and 
Willow Run Laboratory of the University of Michigan 

The mission of Project Defender also includes the 
study of missile behavior and the upper atmosphere 
through which long-range missiles must pass. It is this 
very breadth of study that, ARPA says, caused the need 
for an outside advisory committee. ‘Technology is ad 
vancing so rapidly in many of the fields in which De 
fender is involved that it is practically impossible, with 
current staff, to keep track of it 

The advisory group will facilitate the exchange of in- 
formation between ARPA management and researchers 
in the field. It also will be expected to make recommen 
dations on the various aspects of the ballisti 
defense problem 


missile 
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Four fine guns 
...and theyre all American-made 


A really fine gun is made with painstaking care. 
Quality begins with blue-ribbon steel bars made by 
Bethlehem to meet the exacting demands of expert 
gunsmiths. Shotgun barrels, for example, are drilled 
and reamed to split-hair tolerances to provide just 


the right amount of choke and the inner surfaces 


must have a silky smooth finish. Other grades of 


premium steels are needed for making hammer and 


trigger mechanisms, receivers, and firing pins. 

When gun-makers need technical assistance in 
processing steel, they often call on Bethlehem 
metallurgists. Our men know their way around in 
these plants because they have worked closely with 
such customers for many years . . . just as we lend a 
helping hand to other steel users who make steak 
knives, missiles, and automobiles. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 





Tom Swift and his 


moon rocket 


All was ready. Tom called to Professor 


Damon, “‘Let’s start our high energy, liquid 


hydrogen rocket engines!’’ 


The professor wiped his glasses and agreed. 


Fiction? Only the names have been changed. The 
rocket is really a development of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, and its name is 
Saturn. Its first stage will develop a thrust of 1.5 
million pounds—twice that of anything the Soviets 
have fired so far. It is designed to take two men 
around the moon and back. 

You can read the full story in McGraw-Hill’s 
AVIATION WEEK and Space Technology, as covered 
by Space Technology Editor, Evert Clark. 

Clark has kept AVIATION WEEK subscribers 
abreast of space developments (U.S. and Soviet) 
long before Sputnik I put the international spotlight 
on space technology. He personally covered launch- 
ings of the Atlas, Titan, Thor, Jupiter, Redstone 


“Bless my overshoes, let’s!’’ 


and Polaris missiles—and also Explorer satellites, 
Pioneer lunar probes, Pioneer V Venus probe and 
Juno satellites. 

From this extensive background, Clark directed 
preparation of AVIATION WEEK’s first special issue 
on space research in 1958. He has also been respon 
sible for other special issues on the NASA and the 
Air Force Air Research & Development Command 
and has written extensively on Soviet space develop- 
ments. 

Intimate knowledge of their fields is the stamp of 
all our editors. This grasp of subject matter is an- 
other big reason why more than one million key 
businessmen pay to read McGraw-Hill publications. 

And the advertising that goes in them, too. 





McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC 


a. McGraw-Hill ... 


"=" PUBLICATION S &e# 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW 


YORK 36, N. Y. 


Evert Clark (left) checks technical details for a story of the 


Saturn with B. R. Tessman, deputy director of the Test 


Division, Marshall Space Flight Center. A space technology 


scientist since 1935 in Germany and the U.S.A., Tessman 
typifies the authorities that McGraw-Hill editors like Clark 


work with in covering a story. Clark himself has covered 


international space meetings in London and Stockholm .. . 


maintains contact with men like Tessman on space research 


around the world. 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK College fund raisers are out in force now, seeking donations to help 
cover the $3-billion annual bill for new buildings, higher salaries, and other 
OCT. 22, 1960 rising costs. How much should you give to your alma mater? 


You might take a cue from what business does. Generally, higher 
education gets about 25% of total corporate gifts—and the percentage is 
rising. A specialist in charities suggests a similar formula: Split your 
charity dollar four equal ways—to your church, higher education, health 
and social agencies, and miscellaneous groups, such as museums and 

A BUSINESS WEEK libraries. 

As another guide, look at the list of average tax deductions compiled 
from Internal Revenue Service figures. These show that people in the 
$15,000-$20,000 income range give $601 annually to all charities. For the 
$20,000-$25,000 group, the total is $771; up to $50,000 income, $1,137. 





Unless you have some pet project in mind, give money without strings 
attached. (Educators prefer this because they supposedly funnel the dollars 
into most-needed projects, thus get more for their money.) 


Colleges prefer receiving the gift directly—not through some inter- 
mediate group such as an alumni association. Of course, if you want to 
aid the endowment fund, think in terms of a bequest in your will. 


For donations of $5,000 or more it’s best to talk first with an officer of 
the college. He may suggest that you put your money into a specific program 
at the school. Or he may mention your matching somebody else’s “con- 
tingent gift.” (School receives the gift only if it raises an equal amount 
on its own.) Incidentally, when you talk with a college dean, don’t even hint 
at trying to use your donation to influence the academic program—that won't 
sit well with him. 


But suppose you don’t have a specific target for your gift; you just 
want to help higher education in general. Some educators simply advise 
you to pick a lesser known, poor college that needs funds. Or make a gift 
through Independent College Funds of America, a nonprofit organization 
representing 489 private liberal-arts colleges. It has 40 state and regional 
groups, will spread your money either regionally or nationally. For details, 
write ICFA, 1296 Broadway, New York 1. 


Word of caution: In the past few years, special “lifetime gift plans” have 
been adopted by many colleges (BW—Nov.21’59,p173). Basic idea is that you 
donate a lump sum, take a partial tax deduction (based on IRS tables), and 
agree to (1) get interest-income from the principal for life, but (2) give 
all the principal to the school on your death. 


Most recent variation is the now popular “tax-free trust” or Pomona 
plan. Here your donation is invested in tax-free state and local bonds. Thus, 


your year-to-year lifetime income is tax-free. (At death, donation goes to 
the college.) 


As a precaution, check with your tax adviser on this plan. There’s some 
worry that the government may clamp down and tax the donor’s income. 


Big boat shows at Ft. Worth, Chicago, and over in Paris forecast what’s 
in store when you start to shop around for a new boat. You'll find few radical 
changes in the new models—except perhaps for more color inside and out. 
What you'll notice is a return to functional elegance after a fleeting fling 
at more elaborate craft. 
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Both cruisers and outboards are getting bigger, with emphasis on stream- 
lining, speed, and power. Many extras such as windshields and steering lights 
are becoming standard equipment. But prices have gone up about 5%. 
Marine motors continue to step up electric output for operating speedom- 
eters, lights, spotlights, horns, and two-way radios. 


Some highlights of the three shows: 


¢ Fort Worth. Lone Star Boat Co. displayed sport boats and cabin 
cruisers with auto-styled interiors, complete to side panels; more expensive 
models have spring seats. Volvo-Penta has a new installation combining 
inboard and outboard motor features. An 85-hp. motor (about $2,000) can 
be mounted inside an outboard hull with propulsion unit attached to back 
of boat. 


e Chicago. Motorama Jet offers a one-cylinder jet outboard motor; water 
ejection through horizontal nozzles shoots boat forward ($219). One-man 
“submarine” with open cockpit looks like a bullet with seat cut into it. Sub 
is hooked onto your boat. You take a seat, and down you go—wearing your 
skin-diving equipment (Fiber Glass Industries, $199). 


Aqua-copter (like a helicopter with pontoons) is first pulled through 
water by a boat. Then, water pressure turns roller blades, thus raising craft 
into the air at 15 mph. (Capitol Copter Corp., $895). Tailored for fishermen, 
smallest motor at show (Neptune Mighty Mite) weighs 17 lb., has 1.7 hp. 
(Muncie Gear Works, $79). 


¢ Paris. French boatbuilder Arcoa has a 33-ft. cabin cruiser suited for 
family travel; sleeps five, moves at 15 knots with two 100-hp. gasoline engines 
($11,700). The Diable, a 23-ft. cruising sloop with glass-polyester hull and 
twin-keel for easy beaching, can make 8 knots with its 161-sq. ft. mainsail and 
110-sq. ft. jib ($4,680). 
Battery-operated submarine for skin-divers made by Rebikoff comes 
equipped with camera, electronic flash, dead reckoning controls, and flood- 
lights ($9,200). There’s a simpler version at lower cost. 


Duck hunters along the four U.S. flyways should know that this year 
it’s illegal to kill canvasbacks and redheads. Low survival of the two species 
has brought about the first complete closure regulation. For ready recogni- 
tion of the 40 wild duck species, hunters can study the classic book of 
water fowl identification, Ducks, Geese and Swans of North America by 
F. H. Kortright (Stackpole, $7.50). 

To check water-fowl regulations, including local bag limits and the 
number of hunting days, write the Dept. of Interior, Fish & Wild Life 
Service, Washington, or call your local conservation officer. 


Winter warmup: Top stores are showing cold-weather outfits, especially 
good for frigid football games. One is a jacket-and-pants combination of 
rubberized nylon, loosely fitted to wear over regular clothing; lightweight, 
windproof, waterproof ($25). 


This season’s high-fashion coats include vicuna with natural ranch mink 
trim ($750); black wool with beaver collar, lined with civet cat ($250): full- 
length mouton ($250); and canvas cloth lined and collared in Bulgarian lamb 
($99). In headgear, you’ll see more “trapper” hats of long-hair fur ($20), 
some “jester” fur-trimmed hats ($18), and Tyrolean fur-felts ($12). And 
look for fur mittens with deerskin palms ($13) 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 22, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Overall view of plant showing huge mounds of sand 
conveyed by U.S. Giant “EN” cotton-nylon belts. 


U.S. Belts cement profits for 
contractor and sand-gravel men 


In the latter half of 1958, sand and gravel were required to 
build a breakwater in the bay of Bellingham, Washington. 
The successful contractor would have had to 
from the nearest source, 100 miles away 

However, local men in the concrete-products business, 
always in need of sand and gravel, knew of a sizable 
deposit nearby. If only they could work this deposit, furnish 
the contractor with material at a considerable saving to him 
in time and money and end up with a plant to supply their 
own and local needs! 

The capital outlay would have been prohibitive unless 
material-handling costs were cut to the bone. U.S. Rubber 
was brought into the picture to design a conveying system 
to meet these needs. 

Ten conveyor belts were erected for the plant. Each was 


barge this 


Mechanical Goods Division 


Close-up of gravel surge piles and 
two U.S. Giant “EN” conveyor belts. 


equipped with U.S. Rubber’s Giant® “EN” cotton-nylon 
belts. They far exceeded in load-carrying capacity and high 
rip resistance any belt of conventional duck construction. 
rhe plant utilizes the following belt conveyors: 
1420 feet 18” 4-ply TN, %” x '42”" covers 
1875 feet 30” 5/EN, %&” x M42" covers 
These belts have more than fulfilled expectations. The 
conveyed the thousands of tons of sand and gravel needed 
to complete the breakwater. This was in 1958... and so fa 
are continuing to carry thousands of tons of sand and gravel 
for local needs to customers in a 75-mile radius, including 
Port Angeles, Port Townsend, Anacortes, Wash., and Van 
couver, B. C., Canada, thereby repaying the investment 
All of which proves again that “U.S.” is the foremost 
authority in conveying materials by belts. 


United States Rubber 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 


In Canada: Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. 





ECONOMICS 





Here Are the Instruments for Clocking Business 


What it Measures 


GNP measures the output of 
all goods and services pro- 
duced by the economy — or 
(viewed the other way around) 
the total income of all pro- 
ducers, including government. 


Data: Dept. of Commerce 


FRB Index measures changes 
in physical output of manu- 
facturing and mining indus- 
tries, gas and electric utlilities, 


SEC-Commerce Capital Spend- 
ing survey records business 
plans for expenditures on 
new plant and equipment. 
Later revisions measure ac- 
tual capital spending. 


Data: SEC-Dept. of Commerce 


Manufacturing and Trade In- 
ventories measure end-of- 
month value of inventories 
held by manufacturers, whole- 
salers, retailers, 


How Good Is It? 


Not up to the minute or sensitive as 
an indicator — can take six months 
or more to register change in busi- 
ness trend. Quality of data uneven; 
early estimates can be off by sev- 
eral billions, though percentage 
error for total usually less than 1%. 
Weakest components: small busi- 
ness income, inventories, savings. 


Includes 207 series, varying greatly 
in quality — many not based on ac- 
tual output but estimated from 
man-hours worked and productiv- 
ity estimates, or from raw materials 
consumed. The 1959 revision re- 
duced reliance on man-hour data. 


Based on sample of 2,500 compa- 
nies, projected to total by prior year 
tax returns. Forecasts for individual 
industries often way off, but totals 
pretty good. Since 1945, quarterly 
forecasts in right direction 3 out of 
4 times; annual forecasts missed 
direction only once — in 1950 
(Korea). 


Major errors more likely here than 
in any other important series. Cur- 
rent figures, based on small sam- 
ples, subject to big revisions. Figure 
for manufacturing is best; retailing 
data weak because based on re- 
ports only from chain and depart- 
ment stores. Difficult to adjust in- 
ventory figures for price changes. 


How to Make Sense Out of the 


The national economy is—as_ the 
philosopher William James said of 
nature as a whole—a “blooming, buzz- 
ing confusion.” The purpose of eco- 
nomic statistics, such as those above, 
is to impose order upon that confusion, 
to achieve a rational basis for business 
and government policy. 

At a time like the present, when the 
economy shows softening tendencies— 


160 Economics 


and when a national election may be 
importantly affected by the economic 
climate—policymakers stare at the statis- 
tics harder than ever. 

Taken together, these numbers are 
the instrument panel of the national 
economy. They are the signals business- 
men read to determine whether to 
boost or reduce capital spending pro- 
grams, production schedules, inventor- 


ies. They are numbers investors read 
to help figure out whether to increase 
or lighten their stock holdings. And 
these numbers importantly affect the 
decisions policymakers at the ‘Treasury 
and Federal Reserve make to stimulate 
or curb the economy. 

¢ Not Equally Firm—Everybody looks 
at the same numbers—but everybody 
reads them a little differently. The 
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What It Measures 


Housing Starts data measure 
number of new housing units 
— including apartments — on 
which construction is started 
each month. Series at right 
covers private non-farm hous- 
ing, but data also available 
on public and farm building. 


Census Bureau unemployment 
series tries to measure the 
imber of people in the work 
ce who are looking for jobs, 


Consumer Price Index meas- 
ures changes in prices paid 
for consumer goods and serv- 
ices by ‘“‘typical” urban blue- 
collar and clerical-worker 
families, 


The Money Supply — defined 
as demand deposits plus cur- 
rency in circulation — is in- 
tended to measure cash im- 
mediately available to indi- 
viduals and businesses. 


Numbers 


numbers don’t speak for themselves, measures are 


and they are not “hard” and 
trovertible—all of them are 


in some degree. 


Some are much shakier than others best 
In the case of the consumer price index, Che 


for example, the statisticians do 


even know what the probable error of nve 


the published figure is—because 


universe of prices is too vast and com { 
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plex to permit a scientific for 
sampling and weighting 

his is not to say that the consume 
price index or the statistical 


worthless, or are 


system 


other 
WOTSC 
than anv other country’s economic 

On the contrary, most tech- 
il experts think the U.S. has the 
conomic statistics in the world. 
concept of the gross national 
duct, for instance, was an American 
ntion—worked out at the National 
Research and the 


S. Dept. of Commerce in the 1920s 


not 


the Bureau of Economic 


How Good Is It? 


New series for which seasonal ad- 
justment is not yet satisfactory. 
Some current uncertainty about 
housing picture may come from this 
series’ erratic behavior. Data mainly 
from building permits; actual starts 
calculated on basis of small sample 
—6,000 to 8,500 building permits. 


Always a hot number politically. 
Definition of ‘‘unemployment'’ 
highly debatable. Employment and 
unemployment data based on sam- 
ple of 25,000 — so unemployment 
data based on only about 1,000 
cases. Depending on number un- 
employed, sampling error can be 
big as 8%. Seasonal factors diffi- 
cult to calculate. 


Probably overstates amount by 
which prices have risen since World 
War Il by underweighting quality 
improvements. Probably under- 
states price rises in booms, price 
cuts in recessions, because it’s hard 
to catch all shading of prices. Sam- 
pling error virtually impossible to 
compute. 


Early data subject to revision — 
sometimes substantially. Signifi- 
cance of swings may be obscured 
by role of ‘‘near money” — savings 
deposits, S&L shares, some govern- 
ment securities — and changes in 
velocity. New York bank deposits 
extremely erratic because of big 
role of security market transactions. 


and 1930s; the spread of GNP acc« 
ing to most other nations is a 
World War II phenomenon 

As the Big Daddy of the econo 
indicators, GNP gives the best ove 
picture of changes in the national 
omy. What it seeks to measure 
all business and economic activity 
rather all activitv that contribut¢ 
goods and services to the nation 

Ihe distinction is an important 
If, sav, one man sells another a $50 
000 piece of real estate and takes 
profit or commission from the 
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the addition to GNP is zero. Nothing 
new was added to the economy; a piece 
of real estate was simply transferred. 
But if the seller took a $50,000 profit 
for his services, then GNP went up 


by $50.000 


Thus. GNP seek tO measul 


ON PLANT SITES na pl abs ars production of goods 


SCTVICES ] ormed over a period of 


time e pubic generally thinks 


AND INDUSTRIAL GNP in ters of sual ratetea St 


billion 


OPPORTUNITIES IN billion 


DUuIOnN 


rate 


OHIO oe 


write in confidence to 


. running 
Koder M. Collison, Director ere 


STATE OF OHIO * DEPARTMENT OF + Sources 
INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC — 
DEVELOPMENT 


Dept. B * 700 Bryden Road, Columbus 15, Ohio 
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530% better than other Aaa, | gives a tok 


ves a 


widely promoted brands! s aenls 


DRY IN 20 MINUTES! TOP COAT IN 2 HOURS! a ; 


Krylon Rust Magic penetrates rust in RUST MAGIC SUPERIORITY sig a 
minutes, bonds itself to the metal 


Metal panels sub- ifter GNP a ' i. % 
positively prevents further corrosive jected to extreme ae % Sizing U p aaa elgg 9 
action. Compatible with almost any salt spray for 325 es 
finish lacquers, enamels, varnishes, hours. Rust Magic a ‘| , NP fo 
acrylics, epoxies, vinyls, latex, oil-base panel film shows Save : , ngures : 
and water-base paints. Earned a near- 0 defect or corro- oom awe hey found that tl 
perfect 9.1 rating in ASTM Rust Preven- S!OM except where still leads e world in nat 
tion Index tests . . . 530% higher than scribed through to counting er, as R 
other leading brands! At leading jobbers 27 metal. RUST MAGIC Goldsmith itional Bureau of 
and paint stores everywhere—or write —-~ Economic rch puts it, our GNI 
on your company letterhead for Brand A, on the hgures ar 5 §0% s the primary data 
information other hand, shows a and the fund ed to their pr 
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“e of national unting expert 


severe blistering, essing perm 
underfilm corro- Ihe Goldsmith ymmittee found 

sion, widespread that the weakest data going into GNP 

® lifting and creeping. were those produced by small business 
KRYLON, INC., NORRISTOWN, PA. It said spending more money to get 


Since 1948 KRYLON has sold more aerosol paints than all other aerosol brands combined BRAND A 





better information about small business 
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BETTER AIR CONDITIONING FOR EVERYBODY 


The jig is up 


linia 


Precisely ! 


Y EVERYWHERE 


STAR TOOL EARNS 31% ANNUAL RETURN ON 
CARRIER AIR CONDITIONING INVESTMENT 


gains. What does determine the profit 


Is comfort air conditioning in an in- 
dustrial plant an unproductive luxury 
a nice gift to the workers if you can 
afford it? Or is it a production tool 
an investment that actually pays off 
in increased worker productivity ? 
The answer is a matter of record in 
scores of businesses. One of them is 
the Star Machine and Tool Company 
of Cleveland, a progressive small com- 
pany in the precision tool industry. 
Star installed Carrier air condition- 
ing in its 20,000 sq. ft. plant in 1952 
to stabilize the day-to-day accuracy of 
machining and produce to the ever- 
stricter tolerances required by modern 
industry. “As a result,” says manage- 
ment, “we have been able to attain a 
degree of precision that once would 
have seemed utterly fantastic.” 


But what the company did not real- 
is that 
air ¢ onditioning increases the effi- 


ize—at the time of installation 


ciency of men as well as the precision 
of machines. The annual productivity 
of Star workers soared 5.1%, absen- 
teeism during summer decreased 14% 


and labor turnover dropped by 30%. 


Taken together—and entirely apart 
from the increased precision which 
originally attracted management 
these gains in worker productivity 
are giving the company a 31% annual 
return. Or enough to pay back the 
cost in about three years! 

Many other manufacturers report 
similar figures and it is significant 
that neither the geographical location 
of their plants nor the type of products 
manufactured affects the size of their 


potential’ of industrial air conditio: 
ing, in almost all cases, is the density 
of workers in a plant or plant area 


Where the number of square feet 
per worker is low, the return on an ail 
conditioning investment will be high 
For this reason, the most densely popu 
lated departments should be air co: 
ditioned first in any program that calls 
for the installation of complete plant 
air conditioning over a period of years 


There are other yardsticks, too— all! 
described in the booklet, “Will factory 
air conditioning pay off for me? 
which we will send you without obli 
gation. Write for it today. Carrie: 
Air Conditioning Company, Syracusé 
New York. In Canada: Carrier Ai: 
Conditioning Ltd., Toronto. 





FOR THE POWER 
OF THE ATOM 





In Rowe, Massachusetts, the Yankee 
Atomic Electric Company has built one of 
the first commercial atomic power plants, 
in the U.S. 

This engineering marvel, designed to 
transform the destructive power of the 
atom into useful electrical energy, utilizes 
no less than 200,000 feet of Simplex wire 
and cable, some of which is exposed to 
radiation. 

For top performance in all types of in- 
stallations, utilities and industrial com- 
panies the world over rely on the products 
of Simplex research and development. 


1885 Diamond Jubilee 1960 
75 years of leadership in the 


Wire and Cable industry 


WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
Cambridge, Mass. + Newington, N. H. 
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was the greatest single step needed to 
cut the margin by which preliminary 
GNP estimates would have to be re- 
vised after tax returns are finally an- 
alyzed. Income tax returns are the main 
source of information for the final GNP 
data—but these can’t be produced much 
faster than a couple of years after the 
fact, when only the 
statisticians care. 


economists and 


ll. FRB Index 


To get a comprehensive picture of 
what’s happening to the U.S. economy 
from month to morth, most analysts 
pay closest attention to the Federal Re 
serve Board’s index of industrial produc- 
tion. Many business economists use it 
as the key indicator in forecasting the 
physical volume of demand for thei 
company’s product. But economists 
warn that-movements in the FRB index 
may be a poor guide to the growth of 
the economy as a whol 

hat’s because the output of services 
has been growing faster than the output 
of goods, and services aren’t covered at 
all by the FRB index. “Looking at the 
FRB index,” says one economist, “‘auto- 
matically makes you ibout 
U.S. growth rates.” 
¢ Too General?—An increasing number 
of economists think that neither the 
KRB index nor GNP is much good fot 
forecasting purposes their 
they don’t give an 
early tipoff to changes in the dynamic 
investment sectors of the 
nventories, capital spending, and con- 
struction 
ind in government spending 


1 pessimist 


Bec 1use of 
very broad coverage, 


economy— 


Changes in those sectors 
generally 
initiate changes in general business. 

In forecasting inventory swings, econ 
omists use data on sales and new orders, 
is well as the inventory information it- 
self. Sales data 


| 
sample as the 


come from the same 
data; new o1 
ted from 


] 
Saies Tun 


inventory 
1] 

COLIC( manu 

When ihead 


boost in inventories and 


ders figures are 
facturers only 
of orders, a 
production is usually just ahead; when 
in the 
August, the latest month 
these figures are available, 
manufactu’ers’ new orders \ run 
ning only slightly behind th sales 
¢ Significant Gap—Most forecasters feel 
that the lack of new orde1 
tailing and wholesaling is a serious gap 
in the forecasting data. Because of this 


irders drop below sales, cut 
making. (In 
for which 


data in re 


gap, forecasters have to rely on hard-to 
interpret movements in bank loans to 
business as the chief clue to movements 
in trade inventories. A general improve- 
ment in the quality of inventory statis 
tics ranks high on the “must” list of 
improvements sought by the Federal 
Statistics Conference 1 lobby 
roup supported by business, labor un- 


Users 


g 
1ONNS, ind research organizations 


Forecasters sometimes try to get a 


line on production and inventories 
faster than the monthly Commerce 
Dept. data permit by clocking price 
data, available daily, for commodities 
that quickly reflect changes in demand 
in such important markets as copper, 
steel scrap, and cotton 
¢ Capital Spending—Data for forecast- 
ing capital spending, produced by the 
Securities & Exchange Commission- 
Dept. of Commerce and by the Mi 
Graw-Hill Dept. of 
relatively high quality. ‘After econ 
ometric analysis of the Arthur 
B. Okun of the Cowles Foundation at 
Yale found -both survevs ‘excellent 
Neither survey, of is infallible 
Statisticians agree 
error in the capital 
due to the same trouble that throws off 
the inventory and GNP figures—poor 
coverage of small business 
e The Building Figures—Construction 
is one of the 


Economics, are of 
record, 
COUTSC, 


that 
spending data 


most of the 


toughest elements of 


business activity to measure accurately 
The | 

tract awards for commerci 
and on permits for residential building 
But these pieces of paper are not direct 
evidence of building activity; they 
somehow be converted into a measut 
of actual 
time betw 
tainmeg a 
can vari 


underlying data are based on con 
building 


must 


onstruction 


; 


bor mark 
bles, possibl 
checks sh a’, 
iren't * 
contract 
Turning 
iward dat 
harder 
process 
ruption Sta 
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Ill. Unemployment Index 


Ch t nt 
the unen 
Census Bu 
trovers' 
number 
sampling 
unemploym 
Pessimi 
ngures ul 
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only work 
the Censu 
is unemploy 
work job-seek 
¢ Who’s Counted—In fact 
sus Bureau’s unemployment 
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would h 
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Tomorrow’s textiles 





are born at 




















THEY MAKE DRIVING FUN! By advancing both comfort and safety, 
lessening care. Today, Burlington is the automotive industry’s top textile 
source. Original upholstery. Glass fabrics for headliners. Vinyl] trim. Slipcovers. 
Carpeting. Safety belts and dashboard padding. Chafer fabrics for tubeless 
tires. Yet its interest in the field, as in all industrial textiles (where it now leads 
in man-made fiber fabrics) began a decade ago. This is another reason Burlington 
has become the world’s biggest textile producer within a generation. 


Burlingt JT) INDUSTRIES, INC 


. 
Life o Burlington 


.. the world's largest and most diversified 


manufacturer of textiles. Executive offices in Greensboro, North Carolina. e 





Which 
of 
hese 
4 arrows 


means 
the most 
to you? 


HIS year, over 100,000 families (and many responsi- 

ble employers) will discover one arrow represents 

the finest in safe, careful moving of their possessions 
from one city to another. [> To increasing numbers of 
sales and advertising men, one arrow will demonstrate 
the greater ease and effectiveness with which they can 
schedule and transport exhibits and displays. [> More 
and more manufacturers of delicate electronic equipment 
will learn that one arrow signifies the expert handling and 
transfer of such equipment over thousands of miles. > To 
others, one arrow will point out the many economical 
advantages of shipping new products without the expen- 
sive packing and crating formerly required because of 
size, finish or construction. [> Naturally, of the four 


WORTH AMERICAN VAM LINES 


WOALD WIDE MOVERS ; 
services represented by these symbolic arrows, the one 


you are using is the most important. Some companies 
use all four with the confidence that they are utilizing the 
industry's most finely developed quality control program, 
largest network of agents, and highest trained personnel 
to assure the ultimate in moving service. You’// be re- 
minded of these services on ‘Championship Bridge with 
Charles Goren"’ (ABC-TV), sponsored by North American 
Van Lines, World Headquarters, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 





looking for work except that they wer 
temporarily ill, people who would have 
been looking for a job if they thought 
that openings in their line of work were 
available in their communities, people 
laid off indefinitely—whether or not they 
are now looking for work. 

The number probably also includes 
many people who aren't really seeking 
work at all—pregnant women, young- 
ters who aren’t that eager to work dur- 
ing summer vacations, and so on. 
¢ Political Football—Critics of the 
Census unemployment figure claim that 
it gives an exaggerated picture of the 
number of families in distress. Some 


argue that the unemployment figure 
should include onlv active work-seekers 
who are major breadwinners; they would 
exclude, as one critic put it, “baby sit- 
ters, floaters, and unemplovables.” 
Gertrude Bancroft, the Census Bu- 
reau statistician who puts out the un- 
employment figure, would like to sec 
her data become less of a political foot- 
ball. Her solution would be for Census 
to publish no single figure for total un- 
employment. Instead, she would te- 
lease separate data for heads of families, 
new entrants to the labor force, people 
on short weeks, and so on. Evervone 
could then presumably add up the num- 


bers to get whatever total he liked. This 
might solve the problem for sensiti 
Census statisticians—if for nobody cls« 
¢ Needs Spending—Most of the busi 
ness indicators, however, aren't weak 
because of problems in definition or 
concept but because the 
data aren’t good enough. 
Improving the underlying data, the 
statisticians’ lobby says, wouldn't be 
expensive. At present, federal spending 
on statistics is running at about $40 
million a vear. ‘This, statisticians argue, 
is a small cost, considering the impor- 
tance of good statistics for business and 
government policy and planning. 


underlying 


Russia Has Statistical Troubles, Too 


Figures are often inflated, but 
Soviet managers usually inflate 
consistently. 


Ihe statistical headaches of the U.S 
(page 160) are minor compared to thos¢ 
of the Soviet Union. 

This shows up in a study of Soviet 
statistics by University of California 
economist Gregory Grossman (picture) 
Grossman’s book, Soviet Statistics of 
Physical Output of Industrial Commod 
ities (Princeton, $4.50), was released 
last week. It is the first volume to be 
issued in the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research’s massive six-vear study 
of Soviet economic growth. 

At first sight, the Soviet Union would 

seem to be a statistician’s paradise. 
Physical output data are reported con- 
tinuously for virtually every productive 
enterprise. There is little need for sam- 
pling, and the flow of information is 
enormously detailed—Grossman _ esti- 
mates that more than 3-million people 
are involved in this statistical work. 
e Incentive to Lie—The flaws in the 
Soviet data on the output of individual 
commodities stem from the reasons why 
the data are collected. 

The vast majority of Soviet enter 
prises turn out goods—and statistics 
te fill physical output quotas set by the 
Russian central planning agency. De 
cisions as to whether an enterprise has 
filled its quota are made on the basis 
of the output statistics originating in 
that enterprise. The rewards to Soviet 
industrial managers for exceeding their 
quotas are large; the penalties for fall 
ing short are severe. So the ‘acentives 
for falsification are great. 

According to Grossman, this causes 
managers to overstate their production. 
Overstatement doesn’t usually take the 
form of sheer lving—inspectors from the 
People’s Commissariat for Central 
Statistical Administration and other 
plant managers waiting to receive the 
goods see to that. Rather, says Gross 
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GREGORY GROSSMAN, California econ- 
omist, studies Russia’s commodity data. 
man, Soviet industrial enterprises stress 
“sheer quantity at the expense of other 
dimensions of the product % 

¢ Quality Factor—The effect of this 

‘a svstematic tendency for goods to 
be of poorer quality than th« published 
statistics indicate” (instead of the oppo- 
site tendency as in the U.S.) 

(his problem is, of course, not only 
statistical. It’s also one of the major 
shoddiness in many Soviet 
particularly in consumer 
lines, where quality standards are least 
rigidly enforced by the Soviet authori- 
ties 

Grossman says that this tendency to 
overstate quality is inherent in Russian 
statistics, not merely an attempt to pull 
the wool over Westerners’ eves. 

Indeed, Grossman pretty much clears 
the Soviet government of any charges 
of deliberately falsifying the published 
data, although there is some evidence 
that it suppresses data for some com- 
modities in which production falls short 
of the target. 


CAUSES of 


products, 


Nor does Grossman think that the 
prevalence of “quality debasement” 
badly distorts the growth rates of im 
portant individual commodities. H«¢ 
arrives at this conclusion by applving 
what he calls ‘the law of equal cheat 
ing.” This law implies that there is no 
reason to suppose that Soviet managers 
or their accountants falsify more in one 
vear than in another 
e Over-All Index—The relatively clean 
bill of health that Grossman gives thi 
published Soviet statistics on individua 
commodities apparently doesn’t carr 
over to the Soviet Index of Industria 
Production as a whole. 

Grossman doesn’t deal with this in- 
dex, but its accuracy has recently been 
challenged by a leading Russian econ 
omist, S. G. Strumilin (BW —Jun.17 
’59,p32). Because of his eminence 
Strumilin has been able to write more 
critically than other Russian economists 
since the death of Stalin. He savs flatly 
that the index has grossly exaggerated 
the rate of industrial growth in Russia 
Specifically, he charges that 

e Between 1928 and 1956, indu 
trial output grew by less than 15 tim 
rather than by almost 23 times, as th 
official statistics claim. 

¢ In 1956, the net output of S 
viet industry (measured in 1926-1927 
prices) was 147.7-billion rubles, less 
than one-third of the 492.4-billion 
rubles that were claimed by the official 
index. 

According to Strumilin, the Soviet 
production index goes wrong because 
“double-counts” output. On autom¢ 
bile production, for instance, the index 
includes both the value of the stee! that 
goes into the automobile and the value 
of the automobile itself. Strumilin’s 
new index eliminates this double count 
ing since—like the U.S. GNP figure 
it includes only final products. 

American experts on Soviet statistics 
have long been aware of this double 
counting—and their estimates of Sovict 
growth rates take it into account. END 
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w INSIDE 


STORY OF 


TM 


@ Quality is a lot more than skin deep 
in TMI cold drawn tubing . . . within the 
walls themselves and on the inside sur- 
faces! These are the QUALITY areas 
most difficult to control . . . and the keys 
to the quality reputation of the men and 
machines of TMI. 


The “inside story” of our success is the 
unique method procedures by which we 
accomplish so much in the production of 
quality tubing . . . insmooth, clean, inside 
surfaces, in absolute adherence to wall 
thickness specifications. 


@ TMI knows that the future waits for 
no man and that business goes where busi- 
ness is ready to accept the future’s most 
demanding specifications. We are always 
alert to new methods, new procedures, new 

ways to make tubing better . . . better 

for you and better for us. Sizes: .050” to 
1.250” O.D., with tolerances as close as 
0005” when required . . . in stainless 
Steels, in exotic metals, in 

wok special alloys. We are as 
close as your telephone 
(NORRISTOWN— 
BRoadway 9-7700)... 
distribution nationwide 
and in Canada .. . with 
delivery and quality as promised always. 


TUBE METHODS INC. 


METALLURGISTS * ENGINEERS » MANUFACTURERS 
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DIGIFLEX instructor (left) flashes postal address on screen; electrical pulses cause the com- 
bination of keys that punch code numbers to rise on student's keyboard. 


Machine Tutors Man for Jobs 


U.S. Industries’ Digiflex trains 
humans to operate the equip- 
ment that is taking their jobs. 


U.S. 1. Robodyne, a division of U.S 
Industries, Inc., has come up with an 
automated machine that trains peopl 
to run the equipment that otherwis¢ 
might automate them out of their jobs 

In its first commercial application, 
Robodyne’s Digiflex will help the U.S 
Post Office Dept. solve a major prob 
lem. New electronic letter sorters are 
threatening the present jobs of thou 
sands of postal workers who sort mail 
by hand. When you figure that these 
manual sorters make up roughly a third 
of the Post Office’s population, you 
can foresee a delicate situation 

Since it’s Civil Service policy not to 
lay off employees, the Post Office has 
to retrain as many of the manual sorters 
as it can to handle the new equipment 
reshuffle the rest into other jobs. Re 
training is ordinarily a slow and costly 
process. But if Robodyne’s claims bear 
out, Digiflex quickly will upgrade a 
large number of those who work at 
manual sorting into effective operators 
of the automated machinery. 
¢ Fast Training—Flectronic letter sort- 
ers are operated from keyboard consoles 
(picture) where a man reads the ad- 
dresses on envelopes as they speed past, 
then punches corresponding code num- 
bers into the machinery. The automatic 
sorter takes over from there, shoots the 
letters off at fantastic speeds to pigeon- 
holes labeled with names of cities and 
states, or with zone numbers. 


If traditional training methods we 
used, trainees would have to memoriz¢ 
code numbers and learn to associate 
them with address is well as acquire 
skill at a keyboard his can take 
long time. Als 


be able to 


fewer! emplovec would 


succeed at such t 
it would call for 


and a certain amount 


ning 
since 1 good memor 
of physical 
ordination 

¢ Conditioned Reflex—Digiflex does its 


1] 
sentially the same 


job through « 
ciple Pavlov u 


conditioned reflex 


prin 
ed to train his dogs—th« 
If something give 


your hnger sudden push upward 
thev will automatically re 
ing downward 
notion to 
in effect 


sponses 


spond by push 
Robodvn« ipplic s this 
that, 
4 vce r¢ 


nervous 


training kevboards 
build the 


right 


propel 
into a person s 
svstem 

Ihe setup works like this: The 
itself consists 


unit 
ot up to 20 desk-like con 
soles for the students and an instructor’s 
console, linked to a strip film 
projector, screen, 
tem. The 


control 
ind a tape sound sys 
students’ consoles have the 
special keyboards on them—in this case, 
similar to the ones on automated letter 
sorters 

A sample address is flashed on the 
screen as the trainees sit at their key- 
boards At the time, 
pulses cause the correct combination 
of keys that would punch the 
number for that address to rise sud 
denly on all the kevboards. The train 
ees’ finger reflexes automatically push 
kevs These pulses are 
generated by photoelectric cells in the 
projector, which get the right combi 


same electrical 


code 


those down 


4 
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Dollars you invest in AStna Life Group Insurance 
mean sound and needed protection for your em- 
ployees. But they also mean much for you. Im- 
proved employee morale — increased productivity 
— reduced turnover — tax advantages — these are 
just some of the by-products of A°tna Life Group 
Insurance. 


To learn about what the right plan of Group 
Insurance can do for you, simply call your closest 
Etna Life office. 


Your group 
insurance dollars 
work overtime 
for 
you! 


Another important feature 
for you! 


Payment of claims is the heart of any group insurance 
program. And A&tna Life has a long-standing reputation 
for prompt and fair claims settlement. Aitna Life Claims 
Representatives are on call in all 50 states and Canada. 
Etna Life Group policyholders, wherever located, are 
within easy reach of a claim office. 


ETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Affiliates: Atna Casualty and Surety Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 


More Businesses are group insured with the 4étna Life than with any other company 





Dodge gets the first word 
on new construction 
plans. Every day, 1,087 Dodge 
Construction Intelligence Agents 
comb the industry for news. Like 
who's going to build what, where. 
For how much. Who’s in charge. 
Who’s bidding. Who'll be doing the 
work. Over 165,000 authoritative 
sources keep Dodge up-to-date. This 
advance information goes to Dodge 
subscribers every day. Helps them 
sell more efficiently by zeroing in 
on active prospects. Get more com- 
plete information on Dodge service. 
See ad opposite. 


*. w. cooce 


I 


CORPORATION 


DODGE 
reports 


119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N.Y. 
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. . . the Digiflex-trained 
keyboard operator learns to 
respond automatically and 
correctly ... 

(STORY on page 168) 


nations from other code numbers in- 
visibly marked on the address film 
While all this is going on, the sound 
system—also triggered by the pulses 
rattles off the code loud and clear. The 
student consoles are wired to a bank of 
lights on the instructor’s control panel 
If a trainee makes a mistake, the light 
corresponding to his keyboard flashes 
on, so the instructor alwavs knows how 
the pupils are doing. 
Robodyne claims that the Digiflex 
trained keyboard operator will make 
very few errors. He has learned to re 
spond automatically and correctly with- 
out having to “think” about the proc- 
ess, says the company. 
¢« Many Applications—The Post Office 
has ordered 55 student and seven in 
structor stations at a total cost of $115,- 
000, according to Robodyne. Edwin F. 
Shelley, president of the company and 
co-inventor of Digiflex, believes that a 
lot of other applications will be forth- 
coming soon. He says that the condi- 
tioned reflex methods used 
to train people in any kind of keyboard 
skills. This could include typing, 
stenotvping, and comptometer opera- 
tion. In the field of automation, those 
clerks in banks and_ insurance 
panies whose jobs are rapidly being 
elimmated by computers and machines 
will be able to learn quickly to handle 
the card punches, paper-tape producing 
devices, and other keyboard controls 
that run them. Robodyne is investi- 
gating a number of these applications 
in its labs right now 
¢ Record Time—Extensive _ statistical 
information on how effective the new 
method is won't be available till the 
Post Office how the first several 
hundred trainees work out. But Shelley 
savs experiments show that a 


could be 


com- 


SCOCS 


student 
can learn to repeat a keyboard pattern 
without aid after four or five 
the Digiflex. The method, he esti 
mates, should cut training time at least 
in half, as well as widen the range of 
people who can learn kevboard skills 

e Reaction—Is_ there anything § de 
humanizing about this new _ training 
That is, is it likely that a 
person might regard being trained by 
conditioned reflexes as an insult to his 
intelligence or humanity? Shelly thinks 
not. If anything, he says, finding ways 
to teach more people to control auto 
mation equipment that’s obsoleting 
their tasks is finding ways of keeping 
man the master and machine the 
ant. END 
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Dodge helps evaluate 
sales performance. A Dodge 
Construction Market Counsellor 
works out a continuing Dodge Re- 
ports “Use-Plan” for his clients. Sets 
best 


up procedures for selecting 


leads. For following them up — with 
men or with literature. For compar- 
ing performance — of men, of dis- 
tricts of distributors or agents. Dodge 
clients see how they stack up against 
For 
sales strategy and evaluation, sign 
below. Mail ad with letterhead. F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, Construction 


News & Statistics Division. 


competition. more on Dodge 


reports 


119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N.Y 
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These services are essential to you— 
and they’re part of every General American lease 


A General American lease for freight cars or terminal 
storage provides far more than just a means of renting 
capital. You get flexibility of operation keyed to 
seasonal needs. You're relieved of risk due to changes 
in products or markets. Long-term commitments 
are reduced. 

In addition, your General American lease assures 
you of proper maintenance in compliance with in- 
dustry codes as well as the elimination of the cost and 
burden of record keeping. Perhaps most important, 
your lease allows you to draw on the experience, engi- 
neering and research information available only from 
General American. 

You get more choice with over 65,00 


GATX tank 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


TRANSPORTATION 


cars, Airslide®, Dry-Flo®, Piggy-Back, refrigerator 
and other specialized freight cars as well as over 
657,000,000 gallons of liquid storage space in six ter- 
minals located in five key areas. 

No other leasing service is so practical or so complete. 
Yet leasing is only part of the story. Whether your 
problems relate to processing, shipping or storage 
to mixing or drying . . . to coating, fastening, 
conveying . . . to chemicals, foods, petroleum, plastics 

. solids, liquids or gases, General American’s 
broad experience and directed imagination can help 
you solve them. 

Whatever you mine or manufacture, process or ship, 


let us show you why #t pays to plan with General American. 


CORPORATION 


\GENERAL/ 
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Offices in principal cities 





business card that 
keeps reminding! 


Put your business card copy ona 
Barton Pen or Pencil. Present it 
with pride. Remind prospects and 
customers of your company, 
your product, vour service 
It costs 

and it lasts! 
FREE! Colorful folder 


with 13 exclusive 


less than lunches 


new models 
Write today. 


SHAW-BARTON 


, GERLACH-BARKLOW 
Calendar and Specially Aduertinng 
SALES OFFICES IM PRINCIPAL CITIES 
GCEMERAL OFFICES AND PLANT COSHOCTON, OHIO 


WAS CHECKER THINKING OF YOU 
WHEN THEY BUILT THIS CAR? 


They were .. . if you want an economical, 
easy to park, easy to drive, all-around 
family car. They were if you want a 
rugged fleet or business car that’s built 
to go 200,000 miles and more, a classic 
that won't look dated, that’s exactly right 
for 101 all-purpose jobs. Was Checker 
thinking of you when they built a sensible 
car? More information? Write: 


CHECKER MOTORS CORP. 


Dept. B, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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MAIDEN RUN for fully automated subway train was held on blocked-off track of New 


York ‘Transit Authority system. 


Receiver coil under car picks up signals from rails. 


Robot Subway Train 
Passes New York Test 


Sometime in the next eight months, 
the three-car subway 
said to be the world’s first “fully auto- 
train—will be rumbling be- 
tween Times Square and Grand Central 
Station in New York City. There have 
been systems before that were remote- 
controlled, but this is the first, savs the 
New York Transit Authority, that has 
fully automatic, external controls 

On a blocked-off track in Brooklyn 
last week, the Transit Authority held its 
first public showing of the train after 
spending a year with the General Rail- 
way Signal Co. and Union Switch & 
Signal Co. in working out the signal 
equipment. A-special brake system was 
designed for it by Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co. 
¢ How It Works—The external con- 
trols—mostly relays and an automatic 
dispatcher that keeps the train whisking 
along on schedule—are housed in a 


shown above— 


mated” 


DECODER inside cab receives signals from 


coil, carries out operating instructions. 
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“Paging Mr. Jones”... by radio 


Key employees located anywhere 
in or near your building can now 
be “at your side” in seconds, 
thanks to a new pocket-size radio 
pager that buzzes the wanted indi- 
vidual and transmits your spoken 

message. Operated through your 

telephone switchboard, this com- 
pact, 10-ounce device selects the one man you want as 
quickly and surely as a tap on the shoulder. 


One critical problem faced by manufacturers of pagers 
is saving space without sacrificing dependability. Thirty 
to forty capacitors have to be squeezed into a typical 
pager. The solution: Match-head size ceramic capacitors 
made by Radio Materials Company, a Mallory division, 
and the world’s largest manufacturer of these unusual 
components. Major space savers in pagers and many 


other electronic devices, rock-like RMC capacitors with- 
stand high temperatures . almost never wear out. 


You find evidence of Mallory’s contributions to mini- 
aturization all about you. From inconspicuous hearing 
aids to earth satellites, Mallory mercury batteries, 
miniature volume controls, tiny capacitors and silicon 
rectifiers have helped shrink the size and improve the 
performance of hundreds of electronic devices. 


Electronic, Electrical, and Special Metal Components * Dry Battery Systems * Semiconductors * Timer Switches 





McGraw-Hill Books for 


‘ live | ding 


STAFF IN 
ORGANIZATION 


Here are practical facts that lead to 
increased efficiency and profitability of 
the business organization through 
greater use of the capabilities of every 
staff member and more effective inte- 
gration of staff functions. This book 
explains how military experience in 
organization can be used in modern 
business to employ executive man- 
power most effectively, improve both up- 
ward and downward communication, 
and increase staff-line coordination. To 
facilitate the work of key management 
personnel, the book examines the prob- 
lems of employing “assistants-to” ex- 
ecutives. By Ernest Dale, President, 
Ernest Dale Associates and Lyndall F. 
Urwick, Chairman, Urwick, Orr, & 
Partners, Ltd. 250 pp., 14 illus., $6.00 


VITALITY IN A 
BUSINESS 
ENTERPRISE 


Practical principles of managing a 
business successfully for the long run 
are outlined in this book by the Presi- 
dent of American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. With penetrating in- 
sight, he pinpoints forces of decay that 
can undermine a currently successful 
enterprise suggests how to deal 
with them . and shows why manage- 
ment must set goals that stimulate 
people to strive beyond the level of 
present abilities. Exploring the concept 
of business vitality, he reveals the ac- 
tions and conditions that bring it about 

tells what a manager must do to 
nourish vitality and attain a strong, 
creative organization that will meet 
challenges firmly By Frederick R. 
Kappel, President, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. 102 pp., $4.00 


THE CRISIS 
WE FACE 


Automation and the Cold War 








Do we have a really effective counter- 
attack if the Russians attack us? Will 
we be able to compete with them in an 
economic battle? This new book ques- 
tions our present methods of manage- 
ment and design of automation, in 
missiles, in the factory, and in the 
office. To combat these problems, the 
authors suggest programs that will 

executives perform more effec- 

They call for standardized sys- 

components, simpler computers 
and automation ind improved re- 
search. Also stressed is the need for 
better educational programs in man- 
agement and engineering. By George 
Steele, Private Computer Consult., and 
Paul Kircher, Univ. of Calif., Los An- 
geles, 220 pp., $4.95 


10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Dept. BW-10- 
327 W. 41st St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Send me book(s) checked below for 10 days’ ex- 
amination on approval. In 10 days I will remit for 
book(s) I keep plus few cents for delivery costs 
and return unwanted book(s) postpaid. (We pay 
delivery costs if you remit with this coupon—same 
return privilege.) 

© Dale & Urwick—Staff in Organization 
Vitality in a Bus. Enterprise 
The Crisis We Face 





$6.00 
$4.00 
$4.95 


C) Kappel 
C) Steele & Kircher 
Name 

Address 

City 

Company 

Position 


For price and terms outside U. S 


Write McGraw-Hill Inti., N.¥.C. 36 BW-10-22 
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. . . the total tab is esti- 
mated at $175,000 .. . 


(STORY on page 172) 


large wayside signal cabinet. From the 
signal box, electronic impulses are trans- 
mitted to the train via the rails. Re- 
ceiver coils on the train pick up these 
signals, and relay them to the motor- 
man’s cab where they are amplified and 
decoded or carried out. 

The tracks are the real controllers of 
the train. They are broken down into 
six code-carrying circuits or insulated 
joints. Each joint lets through a dif- 
ferent rate of electronic impulses, which 
controls starting, acceleration, speed, 
slowing down, or stopping of the train, 
for example. Toward the end of its 
2,700-ft. trial run—the same distance 
the train will travel between Grand 
Central and Times Square—the shuttle 
crossed onto one insulated track circuit 
that braked the cars gently, cutting their 
speed down from 30 mph. to about 6 
mph. On the next insulated joint, 
which produced still a different set of 
impulses, the brakes went on full, the 
train stopped, and the doors opened. 
At the end of the run; the tail lights 
were changed to head lights, the doors 
closed, the destination sign blinked on 
to read “Grand Central” instead of 
“Times Square,” and the train pulled 
away on its simulated run to Grand 
Central. 
¢ Limited Application—According to 
Charles L. Patterson, chairman of the 
Transit Authority and a passenger on 
the shuttle’s maiden run, there are no 
plans right now for anything bevond 
a simple, one-train shuttle service be- 
tween Times Square and Grand Cen- 
tral. To automate a whole subwav sys- 
tem or even a part of it, he says, would 
take some complicated switching gear 
“However, it could be done,” he says. 
Labor, however, might have other feel 
ings. 

Before the automatic is put 
on the Grand Central-Times Square 
run, a telephone system will be hooked 
up so dispatchers at one or the other 
of the two stops can talk to passengers, 
in case there’s an emergency that halts 
the train, say, some track problem that 
needs repair. Such safety hazards will 
be detected bv several scanning devices 
that keep look-out for danger signals 

The Transit Authority can’t sav what 
the exact cost was, since 
research and development work was 
done off-the-cuff by General Railway, 
Union Switchgeand Westinghouse in 
the hope they would pick up some 
future business. However, one “rough 
estimate” by the Transit Authority 
places the total tab at $175,000—about 
$25,000 for itself and $50,000 each for 
the three suppliers. END 
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14-Karat Electro gold plated 
Exquisitely styled and 
perfectly balanced. A 
precision writing instrument 
with Fineball Point. The 

clip automatically retracts 
the point so it never 

soils the clothes 


Give this pen with your 
Advertising Message or 
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THE TREND 





New Perspective on Steel Output 


For months now, economists and businessmen 
have been wondering out loud why the steel indus- 
try was operating at little better than half of its 
capacity when the rest of the U.S. economy was 
still hitting high levels of production. Meanwhile, 
foreign experts have been casting uneasy eyes on 
the 50% operating rate and opining sagely that the 
_U.S. couldn’t be so prosperous after all if it couldn’t 
keep its basic metals industry busy. 

This preoccupation with the operating rate has 
obscured the fact that the steel industry today is 
both far larger and far more efficient than the 
industry of 10 years ago. Between 1950 and 1960 
the industry increased its capacity by 50-million 
ingot tons, or just about 50%. It now has a total 
capacity of nearly 150-million tons, and a substantial 
part of that is intended to be a reserve for possible 
military demand and peak civilian loads. 

The fact is that this year when everyone is crying 
the blues, the steel industry still will belt out some- 
thing over 100-million tons of ingot (page 74). 

Steel has its problems. One of them is compe- 
tition from other materials. Another is the long, 
painful drawdown of inventories by steel users 
who have realized that they can get by with mini- 
mum stocks now that the industry can make prompt 
delivery on anything they want. 

But before anyone, either in the U.S. or abroad, 
gets hypnotized by the operating rate, he should 
remember that this year’s output of 100-million- 
plus tons compares with about 70-million tons for 
Soviet Russia and about the same amount for Brit- 
ain, France, and West Germany combined. 


Space to Let 


“Should we have a satellite built, hire a rocket 
and launching pad, and expand our company’s 
operations into outer space?” 

Three years ago, this question would have been 
laughable. Today it has practical meaning. For the 
space high in the sky, now filling up with remark- 
ably useful satellites, is opening up new opportuni- 
ties for private industry. 

American Telephone & Telegraph already has 
begun blueprinting a $170-million satellite network. 
Several other companies have tentative ‘plans, too. 
And these are only the first, gingerly steps into the 
long-awaited Space Age. 

Yet, with the government’s $1.3-billion-a-year 
space program scheduled to move into high gear 
soon, the U.S. must begin to grapple, quickly and 
effectively, with myriad jurisdictional problems 
raised by satellites crowding the skies. International 
agreements on outer space must be reached with 
other countries, particularly the Russians. 
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Equally important, we face difficulties in our own 
backyard—mainly how to find a proper balance be- 
tween the government’s non-military work, managed 
by the National Aeronautics & Space Administra- 
tion, and the interests of private industry. No one 
fully knows what rules the government will lay 
down. Both the new Administration and Congress 
next year are sure to debate whether to create a 
new space agency patterned after the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Meanwhile, NASA has announced willingness to 
help companies put satellites into space at cost. 
Presented with NASA’s open invitation to outer 
space, industry will have only itself to blame if it 
fails to evaluate quickly its role in this new area 
and hesitates to take action. 


The TV “Debates” 


This year, for the first time in history, U.S 
voters are seeing the two Presidential candidates 
confront each other on television. As dramatic 
spectacles these so-called debates have been un- 
doubted successes. But as a real contribution to 
the political process they leave much to be desired. 

The basic trouble is that these are not debates in 
the true sense of the word. They are confrontations 
in the old quiz-show tradition, with each candidate 
making his points on a hit-and-run basis. There is 
no opportunity to develop a position in any depth, 
no provision for real rebuttal and surrebuttal. 

This inherent weakness might have been over- 
come by skillful questioning from the newsmen who 
form the panel of inquisitors for each show. Instead 
the questions have contributed to the confusion and 
superficiality. Too many have been pointless and 
rambling. Almost all have left the impression that 
the questioner was more concerned with making 
the most of his moment in the camera’s eye than 
with eliciting an informative answer. 

The injection of the Quemoy-Matsu issue into the 
campaign is a sample of the sort of mischief that 
can result. The question about the defense of these 
islands never should have been asked in the first 
place. When it was asked, Kennedy should have 
refused to discuss it. And when Kennedy made the 
mistake of answering, Nixon should have stopped 
with rebuking him instead of going on to take a 
stand of his own. 

If TV debates are to become an accepted part of 
future political campaigns, both the candidates and 
the networks will have to face up to the problem of 
making them useful rather than just amusing. That 
will mean abandoning the idea that television is 
solely an entertainment medium and making it a 
real instrument of information. 
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Will she 
let down 


Our fine-feathered friend has barricaded hersel 
against a record $11 billion in advertising —all 
of it fighting for a share of her mind and money. 
How can you get her out of the coop—and 
eating out of your hand? How can you make sure 
she'll coo when you woo? Simple! Serenade her 
in a magazine that gets your ad seen over and 
over. Serenade her in The Saturday Evening Post! 
Your ad page in the Post doesn’t flit and flutter 
past bored readers. Editorial excitement keeps 
them glued to their Posts — keeps ‘em coming 
back for more and more. That’s why your Post 
you 


GET THROUGH TO PEOPLE (INFLUENTIAL PEOPLE) 


ad page is seen 37% more times by the average 
reader than the same ad in the other big weekly. 
By folks with the highest median income in the 
general-weekly field. 

No wonder so many advertisers are happy as 
larks over the way the Post moves goods. Ask 
Sylvania: One ad — one time in the Post — one 
million dollars in sales.* Want your sales to fly 
high? Get ‘em up in The 
Saturday Evening Post! The Saturday Evening 


*And also ask Scott Paper, Cluett- 
-eabody, Chun King and Smith- 
orona 


: THE INFLUENTIALS’ MAGAZINE 
IN Ti.c POST 


A CURTIS MAGAZINE 





BURROUGHS ACCOUNTING MACHINES REDUCE POSTING TIME 30% 
AT RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS CO 


The seene: The Milwaukee, New Orleans and Oakland manufacturing plants of 78-year-old 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co. The jebs: Accounts payable, accounts receivable and general 
ledger, including check writing and expense distribution for the 3 plants and 84 branch offices. 
The equipment: Burroughs F-1503 Alphanumeric Accounting Machines. The results: in the 
words of Treasurer Leslie Aspin, “Considerably faster monthly closings, largely as a result 
of the increased speed and accuracy of our Burroughs machines. A 30% reduction in posting 
time. Provision of growth capacity without additional personnel.” : - 


For businesses of every size: Burroughs data processing 
line ranges from accounting machines to complete com- 

puter systems. It’s backed by outstanding services and we ; 31 ] I’ r’¢ Be ig pl } he 
systems knowledge, known for outstanding results. For 

details, action—and results—call our nearby branch. Or 


write Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. & Corporat i1i0n 


Career opportunity: If you know anyone who might be 
interested in a professional-level sales position with our 
expanding marketing organization have him write Lodge 


Staubach, Director of Sales Placement, at the above address. “NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data 


Burroughs 














